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The  character  of  John  Milton  presents  an  unusual  com¬ 
bination  of  two  elements  seldom  found  together  in  the 
same  person :  a  Renaissance  passion  for  beauty  in  both 
nature  and  art,  and  a  Puritan  zeal  for  reform  in  matters  of 
morals  and  religion.  His  career,  too,  is  an  equally  singular 
alternation  of  the  contemplative  with  the  active  life. 
Until  he  was  well  over  thirty,  circumstances  joined  to 
favor  him  in  maintaining  that  studious  ease  which,  in  his 
case,  fostered  a  native  inclination  towards  scholarship 
and  poetry.  Living  as  a  boy  almost  “  within  the  spacious 
times  of  great  Elizabeth,”  he  could  hardly  fail  to  be  stim¬ 
ulated  by  the  men  and  the  atmosphere  around  him.  Shake¬ 
speare  himself  was  alive  until  1616,  when  Milton  was 
eight  years  old ;  and  sturdy  Ben  Jonson  must  often  have 
walked  with  his  “sons”  past  the  Milton  home  on  his 
way  to  the  Mermaid  Tavern  in  the  same  street.  In  school 
and  university  there  was  little  to  disturb  the  smooth  cur¬ 
rent  of  Milton’s  daily  routine,  and  for  nearly  six  years 
after  he  left  Cambridge  he  remained  quietly  in  the  country, 
training  himself  seriously  in  writing,  preparing  consciously 
for  the  lofty  poetic  mission  to  which  he  had  already  dedi¬ 
cated  himself.  During  this  first  period  he  seems  like  an  un¬ 
troubled  child  of  the  Renaissance,  a  genuine  Elizabethan, 
belated,  it  is  true,  but  nevertheless  with  much  of  the  free 
and  joyous  spirit  of  that  splendid  age.  Then  the  change 
came.  The  breach  between  Puritan  and  Cavalier,  immi¬ 
nent  since  the  accession  of  Charles  I  in  1625,  gradually 
widened,  and  Milton,  idealist  in  religion  and  government 
as  he  had  shown  himself  to  be  in  art,  returned  from  Italy 
to  cast  in  his  fortunes  with  the  Parliamentarians.  For 
nearly  twenty  years  the  poet  of  Co  nuts,  forsaking  deliber¬ 
ately  all  his  former  pursuits  and  entering  energetically 
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into  public  life,  devoted  himself  largely  to  theological  and 
political  controversy.  Into  the  momentous  problems  of 
his  century  he  threw  himself  body  and  soul,  laboring  to 
support  the  Commonwealth  until  he  lost  his  eyesight  it 
the  effort.  Then  the  restoration  of  Charles  II  in  16  6U 
once  more  altered  conditions,  and  Milton  was  left,  blind 
and  proscribed,  to  resume  in  old  age  the  high  calling  of 
his  youth,  with  a  nature,  however,  strengthened  and  en¬ 
nobled  by  his  two  decades  of  public  service.  The  desire 
for  artistic  perfection  which  he  had  shown  in  his  early 
poems  was  ultimately  blended  with  the  stern  mood  which 
he  had  displayed  while  holding  office  under  Cromwell ;  it 
was  as  if,  in  Paradise  Lost ,  the  spirits  of  Raphael  and 
Luther  had  been  united  to  make  an  immortal  epic. 

The  story  of  Milton’s  life,  then,  may  be  simplified  by  a 
rough  division  into  three  distinct  periods,  each  complete 
in  itself  and  each  productive  of  some  remarkable  literary 
work.  From  1608  to  1640,  the  years  of  his  apprenticeship, 
he  composed  the  admirable  minor  poems  included  in  this 
volume ;  from  1640  to  1660,  during  the  Civil  War  and  the 
Commonwealth,  he  was  occupied  chiefly  with  prose  pam¬ 
phlets  on  burning  issues  of  Church  and  State  ;  and  from 
1660  to  1674  he  was  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost ,  Para¬ 
dise  Regained ,  and  Samson  Agonistes. 

John  Milton  was  born  in  London  on  November  9, 1608. 
His  father,  also  .named  John  Milton,  after  having  been 
disinherited  by  his  Catholic  parents  for  turning  Protestant, 
had  become  a  scrivener  or  notary  with  a  prosperous  busi¬ 
ness.  He  was  an  accomplished  musician,  a  reader  of 
poetry,  and  a  man  of  culture  and  earnest  piety.  He  was 
willing  and  able,  moreover,  to  give  his  son  the  best  educa¬ 
tion  his  day  and  station  afforded.  The  boy,  accordingly, 
was  placed  first  under  a  private  tutor,  a  Puritan  clergyman, 
Thomas  Young,  and  was  sent  later  to  St.  Paul’s  School, 
where  he  took  courses  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  and  was 
taught  besides  to  read  and  speak  French  and  Italian.  He  was 
at  this  time  fond  of  English  poetry,  especially  of  Spenser’s 
Faerie  Queene,  which  had  appeared  in  1590.  According  to 
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his  own  testimony  he  was  a  studious  child,  so  eager  for  read¬ 
ing  that  after  his  twelfth  year  he  rarely  left  his  books  be¬ 
fore  midnight.  At  St.  Paul’s  he  formed  an  intimacy  with 
Charles  Diodati,  a  young  Englishman  of  Italian  descent, 
whose  early  death  in  1638  he  afterwards  bewailed  in  his 
Latin  Epitaphium  Damonis. 

On  April  9,  1625,  Milton  matriculated  at  Christ’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge,  where,  he  remained  until  1632,  taking  the 
degrees  both  of  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Arts.  In  many  re¬ 
spects  he  was  not  in  sympathy  with  his  university,  and 
some  trouble  with  his  tutor,  Chappell,  apparently  caused 
the  undergraduate  a  temporary  rustication.  His  comrades 
named  him  “  the  Lady  of  Christ’s,”  possibly  because  of 
his  handsome  face,  possibly  also  because  of  his  fastidious 
tastes  and  the  purity  of  his  life.  He  was  undoubtedly  re¬ 
served  and  haughtily  independent ;  for  already  he  believed 
himself  destined  for  great  achievement  as  a  poet,  and 
he  was  persuaded  that  only  austere  living  and  unsullied 
integrity  could  prepare  him  for  his  future.  Numerous 
Latin  verses  and  some  English  poems  composed  at  this  time 
indicate  that  he  had  begun  to  “  meditate  the  thankless 
Muse.”  The  Hymn  on  the  Nativity,  written  when  he  was 
barely  twenty-one,  is  more  than  promising  in  its  careful 
workmanship.  Most  significant  of  all,  however,  was  the 
well-known  sonnet  On  His  BSiny  Arrived  to  the  Aye  of 
Twenty-three ,  which  concludes  with  his  decision  to  live, 
wherever  he  may  be,  — 

“As  ever  in  my  great  Task-Master’s  eye.” 

Although  Milton  had  originally  planned  to  enter  the 
Church,  he  was  resolved  by  the  time  his  university  days 
were  over  that  “  he  who  would  take  orders  must  subscribe 
himself  slave.”  Fortunately  his  father  recognized  his  son’s 
genius  and  was  ready  to  indulge  his  wishes ;  so  the  young 
graduate  lived  during  most  of  the  next  six  years  at  the 
family  country-seat  at  Horton,  about  seventeen  miles  south¬ 
east  of  London  and  only  four  miles  from  Windsor  Castle. 
Here,  as  he  says,  he  “  spent  a  long  holiday  turning  over  the 
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Greek  and  Latin  authors/’  reading  widely  in  his  own  and 
other  literatures,  making  frequent  visits  to  London  for  the 
study  of  music  and  mathematics,  —  in  general,  storing  his 
intellect,  patiently  biding  his  time,  and,  as  he  wrote  Dio- 
dati,  growing  his  wings  for  a  flight.  At  this  period  he  was 
an  occasional  rather  than  a  prolific  poet.  It  was,  however, 
during  this  uneventful,  but  by  no  means  indolent,  seclu¬ 
sion  that  he  wrote  the  work  comprised  in  this  edition: 
V Allegro  and  II  Penseroso,  Comus,  and  Lycidas.  These 
in  themselves  would  have  given  him  a  ranking  among  the 
finest  of  English  poets.  Throughout  they  are  distinguished 
by  discriminating  taste,  gracefulness  of  style,  and  perfection 
of  form  ;  and  in  Comus  and  Lycidas  a  deeper  note  is  some¬ 
times  struck,  indicating  that  Milton,  with  his  leanings  to¬ 
wards  Presbyterianism,  was  being  stirred  to  profound  re¬ 
flection  by  the  proceedings  of  Archbishop  Laud  and  the 
High  Church  party. 

In  the  spring  of  1638,  Milton’s  father,  with  his  custom¬ 
ary  generosity,  allowed  his  son  to  take  the  “  grand  tour,” 
then  fashionable  as  a  finishing  touch  to  education.  Well 
provided  with  letters  of  introduction,  he  stopped  for  a  few 
weeks  in  Paris  and  then 'moved  on  to  Italy,  where,  in 
Florence  and  Rome,  he  met  many  prominent  Italians,  in¬ 
cluding  Manso  and  Galileo.  Further  plans  for  a  journey  to 
Greece  were  interrupted  bjr  the  news,  which  reached  him 
in  Naples,  of  the  open  rupture  between  Charles  I  and  the 
Scotch.  Milton’s  interest  in  troubles  of  State  may  be 
judged  by  the  fact  that,  although  he  was  then  officially 
unknown  and  uninfluential,  he  gave  up  his  projected  voy¬ 
age  and  returned  shortly  after  to  England. 

.  For  some  time,  however,  an  opportunity  to  take  part  in 
public  affairs  did  not  arise.  On  his  arrival  in  London  in 
August,  1639,  he  turned  to  school  teaching  as  an  occupa¬ 
tion,  his  first  pupils  being  his  nephews,  John  and  Edward 
Phillips.  But  in  reality  the  whole  course  of  his  life  had 
changed.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  defend  openly  the  principles  which  he  held,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  he  was  engaged  during  a  large  part  of  the  next  twenty 
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years  in  writing  prose  pamphlets  upholding  the  u  three 
species  of  liberty  which  are  essential  to  the  happiness  of 
social  life  —  religious,  domestic,  and  civil.”  He  com¬ 
menced  in  1641  by  publishing  his  Of  Reformation  touch¬ 
ing  Church  Discipline  in  England ,  the  first  of  five  polem¬ 
ics  assailing  the  Episcopal  type  of  church  government. 
The  matter  of  these  papers  was  principally  controversial, 
and  Milton  did  not  shrink  from  the  most  coarse  and  scur¬ 
rilous  abuse  of  those  opposed  to  him  in  doctrine.  There  are 
few  sharper  contrasts  in  any  man’s  work  than  that  between 
the  delicate  verse  of  D*  Allegro  and  the  vigorous  invective 
of  certain  of  these  ecclesiastical  tracts. 

In  the  spring  of  1643,  while  hostilities  were  actually 
beginning,  Milton  went  to  Oxfordshire  on  business  and 
came  back  a  month  later  bringing  with  him  as  his  bride, 
Mary  Powell,  the  daughter  of  one  of  his  father’s  debtors. 
The  whole  affair  has  puzzled  the  biographers.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  she  was  seventeen  and  a  royalist  at  heart, 
and  that  Milton  was  thirty-five  and  an  unbending  Puritan. 
It  is  not  strange,  perhaps,  that  they  were  uncongenial  and 
that  she  left  him  after  a  few  weeks  to  return  to  her  family. 
Milton  retaliated  by  writing  The  Doctrine  and  Discipline 
of  Divorce ,  published  on  August  1,  1643,  directly  after  his 
wife’s  departure.  Three  other  tractates  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  followed  in  rapid  succession,  each  arguing  powerfully 
for  the  granting  of  divorce  on  the  ground  of  incompatibil¬ 
ity  of  temperament.  In  1645,  when  the  royalists  were 
losing  ground,  some  kind  of  a  reconciliation  was  arranged, 
and  she  lived  with  Milton  until  her  death  in  1652,  bear¬ 
ing  him  three  daughters. 

Meantime  Milton  had  become  enthusiastically  active  in 
other  fields.  He  had  printed  in  1644  his  highly  idealistic 
and  thoroughly  unpractical  essay  Of  Education ,  and  in  the 
same  year  appeared  his  Areopagitica,  the  best  known  of 
his  prose  works,  an  elaborate  plea  for  freedom  of  the  press. 
His  school  had  been  increasing  steadily  in  numbers,  but  in 
1647,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  his  income  was  consid¬ 
erably  augmented,  and  he  therefore  gave  up  his  pupils  and 
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settled  with  his  family  in  a  larger  house.  In  short  order 
after  the  beheading  of  Charles  I  on  January  30,  1649, 
Milton  produced  a  pamphlet  called  The  Tenure  of  Kings 
and  Magistrates ,  in  which  he  undertook  to  justify  the 
execution  of  the  king.  His  zeal  was  rewarded  by  an  ap¬ 
pointment  as  Secretary  for  Foreign  Tongues  to  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  his  duties  being  not  only  to  carry  on  official 
correspondence,  but  also  to  respond  to  the  attacks  then  being 
made  all  over  Europe  on  Cromwell  and  his  government. 
His  first  important  task  was  to  counteract  the  influence  of 
a  famous  book,  Eikon  Basilike,  alleged  to  have  been  com¬ 
posed  by  the  late  monarch  during  his  imprisonment ;  Mil- 
ton  replied  with  Eikonoklastes,  a  severe  and  savage  ar¬ 
raignment  of  royalists  in  general.  A  Latin  Defense  of  the 
King  now  appeared,  instigated  by  the  exiled  Charles  II, 
but  written  by  Salmasius,  a  distinguished  Hutch  scholar; 
and  Milton,  in  attempting  to  overwhelm  his  adversary, 
disregarded  the  advice  of  his  physician  with  regard  to 
his  eyes.  His  Latin  Pro  Populo  Anglicano ,  published  in 

1651,  was  conclusive  both  in  argument  and  vituperation, 
hut  the  victory  cost  him  his  eyesight,  and  after  March, 

1652,  he  was  totally  blind.  He  still,  however,  retained  his 
position,  assistants  being  employed  to  help  him. 

In  1652  his  wife  died,  and  in  1656  he  married  Catharine 
Woodcock,  who  lived  only  fifteen  months.  She  is  com¬ 
memorated  in  the  fine  sonnet  On  His  Deceased  Wife.  In 
1663  Milton  was  married  for  a  third  time,  his  wife  being 
Elizabeth  Minshull,  who  proved  to  be  a  faithful  helpmate. 
She  survived  him  for  fifty-three  years,  dying  in  1727. 

The  literary  product  of  this  period  from  1640  to  1660 
includes  some  twenty-five  prose  pamphlets,  four  of  which 
are  in  Latin,  and  several  sonnets.  Of  these  sonnets  the 
best  are  the  well-known  On  His  Blindness  (1652),  con¬ 
cluding  with  the  line,  u  They  also  serve  who  only  stand 
and  wait  ” ;  and  On  the  Late  Massacre  in  Piemont 
(1655),  which  is  probably  the  most  powerful  sonnet  in 
English.  In  the  prose  papers  Milton,  as  he  himself  recog¬ 
nized,  was  using  only  his  left  hand ;  but  passages  in  their 
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here  and  there  have  a  resounding  harmony  like  that  of 
organ  music. 

The  Restoration  of  Charles  II  in  1660  naturally  deprived 
Milton  of  his  office  and  drove  him  into  hiding ;  but,  although 
his  writings  were  burned  by  the  common  hangman,  he  was 
able  himself  to  escape  injury  and  imprisonment  by  the 
payment  merely  of  some  rather  heavy  fees.  It  was  inevi¬ 
table  under  the  circumstances  that  a  man  of  his  tempera¬ 
ment  should  consider  resuming  the  plan  of  his  youth  for 
the  composition  of  a  great  poem.  As  early  as  1640  he  had 
projected  a  drama  on  the  theme  of  the  fall  of  man,  and 
he  had  probably  begun  his  epic  some  time  before  1660. 
Now,  with  the  enforced  aid  of  his  three  daughters  as 
copyists,  he  was  prepared  to  carry  the  design  through, 
dictating  during  the  fall  and  winter  months  only.  Although 
it  was  completed  by  1665,  the  great  fire  and  plague  of 
1666  delayed  its  publication,  and  Paradise  Lost  did  not 
appear  until  1667k 

Paradise  Lost  is  an  epic  in  blank  verse,  dealing  with 
the  creation  and  the  fall  of  man,  and  having  as  its  chief 
figure  the  rebel  angel,  Satan.  In  vastness  of  conception, 
in  richness  and  and  variety  of  versification,  and  in  massive 
strength  and  sublimity,  it  is  one  of  the  glories  of  English 
literature,  and  its  author  has  through  it  a  place  among  the 
supreme  world  poets,  —  Homer,  Virgil,  Dante,  Shake¬ 
speare,  and  Goethe. 

At  the  suggestion  of  his  Quaker  friend,  Thomas  Ellwood, 
Milton  supplemented  Paradise  Lost  with  Paradise  Re¬ 
gained,  which,  in  four  books,  relates  the  story  of  Christ’s 
temptation  in  the  wilderness.  This,  with  Samson  Agon- 
istes,  a  drama  on  Greek  models,  was  published  in  1671. 
Between  Milton  and  Samson  there  are  obvious  resem¬ 
blances  in  character  and  fate ;  and  the  Puritan  poet,  blind 
and  reduced  in  fortune,  could  hardly  help  feeling  sym¬ 
pathy  with  Samson,  also  sightless  and  among  his  enemies, 
the  Philistines. 

In  his  last  years  Milton  was  afflicted  with  the  gout,  but 
he  busied  himself  with  some  minor  tasks :  a  History  of 
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Britain ,  an  Art  of  Logic,  and  some  epistles  and  tracts.  He 
lived  quietly  at  his  home  in  Artillery  Walk,  receiving 
friends  from  time  to  time,  spending  many  hours  daily  at 
his  organ,  and  listening  to  his  wife’s  singing.  Dryden,  the 
representative  poet  of  the  new  age,  asked  leave  to  turn 
i  Paradise  Lost  into  rhyme,  and  Milton  somewhat  con¬ 
temptuously  gave  him  leave  to  “tag  his  verses.”  Finally 
on  November  8,  1674,  the  end  came.  He  was  buried  in 
the  chancel  of  the  Church  of  St.  Giles,  near  Cripplegate. 

Milton  was  a  courageous,  resolute  man  of  high  ideals, 
unswerving  in  his  devotion  to  duty  and  uncompromising 
in  his  opinions.  He  was  not  always  amiable  or  adaptable; 
moreover,  he  lacked  a  sense  of  humor,  and  he  was  not 
infrequently  disagreeably  intolerant.  He  was,  however, 
emphatically  masculine  in  his  character.  He  seems  to  have 
been  recognized  by  every  one,  from  his  university  days 
on,  as  an  extraordinary  personage,  and  his  stern  and  self- 
confident  nature  impressed  even  his  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ances  with  awe. 

As  a  writer  he  was,  at  least  in  his  poetry,  a  consummate 
craftsman,  seeking  and  attaining  perfection  of  form  as 
few  before  his  time  or  since  have  done.  He  is  always  at  his 
best,  with  his  singing  robes  about  him  ;  he  has  little  inferior 
work,  except  that  done  in  his  boyhood.  The  soaring  stretch 
of  his  imagination,  his  marvelous  command  of  verbal 
melody,  his  unerring  instinct  for  the  accurate  and  suggest¬ 
ive  word,  his  superb  constructive  power,  —  these  are  the 
f  qualities  which  make  him  a  supreme  poet.  We  may  not 
love  John  Milton  as  a  man  ;  we  may  even  shrink  from  cer¬ 
tain  phases  of  his  austere  character  ;  but  we  can  never  cease 
from  paying  him  unstinted  admiration  and  honor  as  “the 
great  idealist  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  race.” 
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Some  knowledge  of  the  social,  political,  and  ecclesias¬ 
tical  conditions  in  the  England  of  Milton’s  time  will  be 
of  much  assistance  to  the  student  in  understanding  these 
Minor  Poems.  Such  a  sketch  as  that  in  Green’s  Short 
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Hence,  loatlied  Melancholy, 

Of  Cerberus  and  blackest  Midnight  born, 

In  Stygian  cave  forlorn, 

’Mongst  horrid  shapes,  and  shrieks,  and  sights  un¬ 
holy  ! 

Find  out  some  uncouth  cell,  5 

Where  brooding  Darkness  spreads  his  jealous  wings, 
And  the  night-raven  sings ; 

There  under  ebon  shades,  and  low-browed  rocks, 

As  ragged  as  thy  locks, 

In  dark  Cimmerian  desert  ever  dwell.  10 

But  come,  thou  Goddess  fair  and  free, 

In  heaven  yclep’d  Euphrosyne, 

And  by  men,  heart-easing  Mirth, 

Whom  lovely  Venus,  at  a  birth, 

With  two  sister  Graces  more  15 

To  ivy-crowned  Bacchus  bore ; 

Or  whether  (as  some  sager  sing) 

The  frolic  Wind  that  breathes  the  spring, 

Zephyr  with  Aurora  playing, 

As  he  met  her  once  a-Maying,  20 

There  on  beds  of  violets  blue, 

And  fresh-blown  roses  washed  in  dew, 

Filled  her  with  thee,  a  daughter  fair, 

So  buxom,  blithe,  and  debonair. 

Haste  thee,  Nymph,  and  bring  with  thee 
Jest  and  youthful  Jollity, 
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Quips,  and  Cranks,  and  wanton  Wiles, 
Nods,  and  Becks,  and  wreathed  Smiles, 
Such  as  hang  on  Hebe’s  cheek, 

And  love  to  live  in  dimple  sleek ; 

Sport  that  wrinkled  Care  derides, 

And  Laughter  holding  both  his  sides. 
Come,  and  trip  it  as  ye  go, 

On  the  light  fantastic  toe  ; 

And  in  thy  right  hand  lead  with  thee 
The  mountain  Nymph,  sweet  Liberty  ; 
And,  if  I  give  thee  honour  due, 

Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy  crew, 

To  live  with  her,  and  live  with  thee, 

In  unreproved  pleasures  free ; 

To  hear  the  lark  begin  his  flight, 

And  singing  startle  the  dull  night, 
From  his  watch-tower  in  the  skies, 

Till  the  dappled  Dawn  doth  rise ; 

Then  to  come,  in  spite  of  sorrow, 

And  at  my  window  bid  good-morrow, 
Through  the  sweet-briar  or  the  vine, 

Or  the  twisted  eglantine  ; 

While  the  cock  with  lively  din 
Scatters  the  rear  of  Darkness  thin  ; 
And  to  the  stack,  or  the  barn-door, 
Stoutly  struts  his  dames  before  : 

Oft  listening  how  the  hounds  and  horn 
Cheerly  rouse  the  slumbering  Morn, 
From  the  side  of  some  hoar  hill, 
Through  the  high  wood  echoing  shrill : 
Sometime  walking,  not  unseen, 

By  hedgerow  elms,  on  hillocks  green, 
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Right  against  the  eastern  gate, 

Where  the  great  Sun  begins  his  state, 

Robed  in  flames  and  amber  light, 

The  clouds  in  thousand  liveries  dight ; 

While  the  ploughman,  near  at  hand, 

Whistles  o’er  the  furrowed  land, 

And  the  milkmaid  singeth  blithe, 

And  the  mower  whets  his  scythe, 

And  every  shepherd  tells  his  tale 
Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale. 

Straight  mine  eye  hath  caught  new  pleasures, 
Whilst  the  landskip  round  it  measures : 

Russet  lawns,  and  fallows  gray, 

Where  the  nibbling  flocks  do  stray ; 

Mountains  on  whose  barren  breast 
The  labouring  clouds  do  often  rest ; 

Meadows  trim  with  daisies  pied ; 

Shallow  brooks,  and  rivers  wide. 

Towers  and  battlements  it  sees 
Bosomed  high  in  tufted  trees, 

Where  perhaps  some  beauty  lies, 

The  cynosure  of  neighbouring  eyes. 

Hard  by,  a  cottage  chimney  smokes 
From  betwixt  two  aged  oaks, 

Where  Corydon  and  Thyrsis  met 
Are  at  their  savoury  dinner  set 
Of  herbs  and  other  country  messes, 

Which  the  neat-handed  Phillis  dresses ; 

And  then  in  haste  her  bower  she  leaves, 

With  Thestylis  to  bind  the  sheaves ; 

Or,  if  the  earlier  season  lead, 

To  the  tanned  haycock  in  the  mead. 
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Sometimes  with  secure  delight 
The  upland  hamlets  will  invite, 

When  the  merry  bells  ring  round, 

And  the  jocund  rebecks  sound 
To  many  a  youth  and  many  a  maid 
Dancing  in  the  chequered  shade ; 

And  young  and  old  come  forth  to  play 
On  a  sunshine  holiday, 

Till  the  livelong  daylight  fail : 

Then  to  the  spicy  nut-brown  ale, 

With  stories  told  of  many  a  feat, 

How  fairy  Mab  the  junkets  eat : 

She  was  pinched  and  pulled,  she  said ; 

And  he,  by  Friar’s  lantern  led, 

Tells  how  the  drudging  Goblin  sweat 
To  earn  his  cream-bowl  duly  set, 

When  in  one  night,  ere  glimpse  of  morn, 
His  shadowy  flail  hath  threshed  the  corn 
That  ten  day-labourers  could  not  end ; 

Then  lies  him  down,  the  lubber  fiend, 

And,  stretched  out  all  the  chimney’s  length, 
Basks  at  the  fire  his  hairy  strength, 

And  crop-full  out  of  doors  he  flings, 

Ere  the  first  cock  his  matin  rings. 

Thus  done  the  tales,  to  bed  they  creep, 

By  whispering  winds  soon  lulled  asleep. 
Towered  cities  please  us  then, 

And  the  busy  hum  of  men, 

Where  throngs  of  Knights  and  Barons  bold, 
In  weeds  of  peace,  high  triumphs  hold, 

With  store  of  Ladies,  whose  bright  eyes 
Rain  influence,  and  judge  the  prize 
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Of  wit  or  arms,  while  both  contend 
To  win  her  grace  whom  all  commend. 
There  let  Hymen  oft  appear 
In  saffron  robe,  with  taper  clear, 

And  pomp,  and  feast,  and  revelry, 

With  mask  and  antique  pageantry; 

Such  sights  as  youthful  Poets  dream 
On  summer  eves  by  haunted  stream. 

Then  to  the  well-trod  stage  anon, 

If  Jonson’s  learned  sock  be  on, 

Or  sweetest  Shakespeare,  Fancy’s  child. 
Warble  his  native  wood-notes  wild. 

And  ever,  against  eating  cares, 

Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs. 

Married  to  immortal  verse, 

Such  as  the  meeting  soul  may  pierce, 

In  notes  with  many  a  winding  bout 
Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out. 

With  wanton  heed  and  giddy  cunning, 
The  melting  voice  through  mazes  running, 
Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony  ; 

That  Orpheus’  self  may  heave  his  head 
From  golden  slumber  on  a  bed 
Of  heaped  Elysian  flowers,  and  hear 
Such  strains  as  would  have  won  the  ear 
Of  Pluto  to  have  quite  set  free 
H  is  half-regained  Eurydice. 

These  delights  if  thou  canst  give, 

Mirth,  with  thee  I  mean  to  live. 
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Hence,  vain  deluding  Joys, 

The  brood  of  Folly  without  father  bred! 
How  little  you  bested, 

Or  fill  the  fixed  mind  with  all  your  toys ! 
Dwell  in  some  idle  brain, 

And  fancies  fond  with  gaudy  shapes  possess, 

A.s  thick  and  numberless 

.  *  * 

As  the  gay  motes  that  people  the  sunbeams, 
Or  likest  hovering  dreams, 

The  fickle  pensioners  of  Morpheus’  train. 
But,  hail !  thou  Goddess  sage  and  holy ! 

Hail,  divinest  Melancholy ! 

Whose  saintly  visage  is  too  bright 
To  hit  the  sense  of  human  sight, 

And  therefore  to  our  weaker  view 
O’erlaid  with  black,  staid  Wisdom’s  hue; 
Black,  but  such  as  in  esteem 
Prince  Memnon’s  sister  might  beseem, 

Or  that  starred  Ethiop  Queen  that  strove 
To  set  her  beauty’s  praise  above 
The  Sea-Nymphs,  and  their  powers  offended. 
Yet  thou  art  higher  far  descended : 

Thee  bright-haired  Vesta  long  of  yore 
To  solitary  Saturn  bore ; 

His  daughter  she  ;  in  Saturn’s  reign 
Such  mixture  was  not  held  a  stain. 

Oft  in  glimmering  bowers  and  glades 
He  met  her,  and  in  secret  shades 
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Of  woody  Ida’s  inmost  grove, 

Whilst  yet  there  was  no  fear  of  Jove. 
Come,  pensive  Nun,  devout  and  pure, 
Sober,  steadfast,  and  demure, 

All  in  a  robe  of  darkest  grain, 

Flowing  with  majestic  train, 

And  sable  stole  of  cypress  lawn 
Over  thy  decent  shoulders  drawn. 

Come  ;  but  keep  thy  wonted  state, 

With  even  step,  and  musing  gait, 

And  looks  commercing  with  the  skies, 

Thy  rapt  soul  sitting  in  thine  eyes : 

There,  held  in  holy  passion  still, 

Forget  thyself  to  marble,  till 
With  a  sad  leaden  downward  cast 
Thou  fix  them  on  the  earth  as  fast. 

And  join  with  thee  calm  Peace,  and  Quiet 
Spare  Fast,  that  oft  with  gods  doth  diet, 
And  hears  the  Muses  in  a  rin^ 

Aye  round  about  Jove’s  altar  sing; 

And  add  to  these  retired  Leisure, 

That  in  trim  gardens  takes  his  pleasure ; 
But,  first  and  chiefest,  with  thee  bring 
Him  that  yon  soars  on  golden  wing, 
Guiding  the  fiery-wheeled  throne, 

The  Cherub  Contemplation ; 

And  the  mute  Silence  hist  along, 

’Less  Philomel  will  deign  a  song, 

In  her  sweetest,  saddest  plight, 

Smoothing  the  rugged  brow  of  Night, 
While  Cynthia  checks  her  dragon  yoke 
Gently  o’er  the  accustomed  oak. 
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Sweet  bird,  that  slmnn’st  the  noise  of  folly, 
Most  musical,  most  melancholy! 

Thee,  Chauntress,  oft  the  woods  among 
I  woo,  to  hear  thy  even-song ; 

And,  missing  thee,  I  walk  unseen 
On  the  dry  smooth-shaven  green, 

To  behold  the  wandering  Moon, 

Riding  near  her  highest  noon, 

Like  one  that  had  been  led  astray 
Through  the  heaven’s  wide  pathless  way, 
And  oft,  as  if  her  head  she  bowed, 
Stooping  through  a  fleecy  cloud. 

Oft,  on  a  plat  of  rising  ground, 

I  hear  the  far-off  curfew  sound, 

Over  some  wide-watered  shore, 

Swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar ; 

Or,  if  the  air  will  not  permit, 

Some  still  removed  place  will  fit, 

Where  glowing  embers  through  the  room 
Teach  light  to  counterfeit  a  gloom, 

Far  from  all  resort  of  mirth, 

Save  the  cricket  on  the  hearth, 

Or  the  bellman’s  drowsy  charm 
To  bless  the  doors  from  nightly  harm. 

Or  let  my  lamp,  at  midnight  hour, 

Be  seen  in  some  high  lonely  tower, 

Where  I  may  oft  outwatch  the  Bear, 

With  thrice-great  Hermes,  or  unsphere 
The  spirit  of  Plato,  to  unfold 
What  worlds  or  what  vast  regions  hold 
The  immortal  mind  that  hath  forsook 
Her  mansion  in  this  fleshly  nook  ; 
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And  of  those  Daemons  that  are  found 
In  fire,  air,  flood,  or  underground, 

Whose  power  hath  a  true  consent  $5 

With  nlanet  or  with  element. 

i 

Sometime  let  gorgeous  Tragedy 
In  sceptred  pall  come  sweeping  by, 

Presenting  Thebes,  or  Pelops’  line, 

Or  the  tale  of  Troy  divine,  100 

Or  what  (though  rare)  of  later  age 
Ennobled  hath  the  buskined  stage. 

But,  O  sad  Virgin !  that  thy  power 
Alight  raise  Musaeus  from  his  bower; 

Or  bid  the  soul  of  Orpheus  sing  105 

Such  notes  as,  warbled  to  the  string, 

Drew  iron  tears  down  Pluto’s  cheek, 

And  made  Hell  grant  what  Love  did  seek ; 

Or  call  up  him  that  left  half-told 

The  story  of  Cambuscan  bold,  110 

Of  Camball,  and  of  Algarsife, 

And  who  had  Canace  to  wife, 

That  owned  the  virtuous  ring  and  glass, 

And  of  the  wondrous  horse  of  brass 
On  which  the  Tartar  King  did  ride  ;  115 

And  if  aught  else  great  Bards  beside 
in  sage  and  solemn  tunes  have  sung, 

Of  turneys,  and  of  trophies  hung, 

Of  forests,  and  enchantments  drear, 

Where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear.  120 

Thus,  Night,  oft  see  me  in  thy  pale  career, 

Till  civil-suited  Morn  appear, 

Not  tricked  and  frounced,  as  she  was  wont 
With  the  Attic  boy  to  hunt. 
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But  kerchieft  in  a  comely  cloud, 

While  rocking  winds  are  piping  loud, 

Or  ushered  with  a  shower  still, 

When  the  gust  hath  blown  his  fill, 

Endi ng  on  the  rustling  leaves, 

With  minute-drops  from  off  the  eaves. 
And,  when  the  sun  begins  to  fling 
His  flaring  beams,  me,  Goddess,  bring 
To  arched  walks  of  twilight  groves, 

And  shadows  brown,  that  Sylvan  loves, 

Of  pine,  or  monumental  oak, 

Where  the  rude  axe  with  lieavhd  stroke 
Was  never  heard  the  Nymphs  to  daunt, 

Or  fright  them  from  their  hallowed  haunt. 
There,  in  close  covert,  by  some  brook, 
Where  no  profan er  eye  may  look, 

Hide  me  from  day’s  garish  eye. 

While  the  bee  with  honeyed  thigh, 

That  at  her  flowery  work  doth  sing, 

And  the  waters  murmuring, 

With  such  consort  as  they  keep, 

Entice  the  dewy-feathered  Sleep. 

And  let  some  strange  mysterious  dream 
Wave  at  his  wings,  in  airy  stream 
Of  lively  portraiture  displayed, 

Softly  on  my  eyelids  laid. 

And  as  I  wake,  sweet  music  breathe 
Above,  about,  or  underneath, 

Sent  by  some  Spirit  to  mortals  good, 

Or  the  unseen  Genius  of  the  wood. 

But  let  my  due  feet  never  fail 
To  walk  the  studious  cloister’s  pale, 
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And  love  the  high  embowed  roof, 

With  antique  pillars  massy  proof, 

And  storied  windows  richly  dight, 

Casting  a  dim  religious  light.  160 

There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow, 

To  the  full  voiced  quire  below, 

In  service  high  and  anthems  clear, 

As  may  with  sweetness,  through  mine  ear, 

Dissolve  me  into  ecstasies,  185 

And  bring  all  Heaven  before  mine  eyes. 

And  may  at  last  my  weary  age 
Find  out  the  peaceful  hermitage, 

The  hairy  gown  and  mossy  cell, 

Where  I  may  sit  and  rightly  spell,  170 

Of  every  star  that  Heaven  doth  shew, 

And  every  herb  that  sips  the  dew  ; 

Till  old  experience  do  attain 
To  something  like  prophetic  strain. 

These  pleasures,  Melancholy,  give, 

And  I  with  thee  will  choose  to  live. 
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THE  PERSONS 

The  Attendant  Spirit,  afterwards  in  the  habit  of  Thyrsis* 
Comus,  with  his  Crew. 

The  Lady. 

First  Brother. 

Second  Brother. 

Sabrina,  the  Nymph. 

The  Chief  Persons  which  presented  were  :  — 

The  Lord  Brackley ; 

Mr.  Thomas  Egerton,  his  Brother; 

The  Lady  Alice  Egerton. 

The  first  Scene  discovers  a  wild  wood . 

The  Attendant  Spirit  descends  or  enters . 

Before  tlie  starry  threshold  of  Jove’s  court 
My  mansion  is,  where  those  immortal  shapes 
Of  bright  aerial  Spirits  live  insphered 
In  regions  mild  of  calm  and  serene  air, 

Above  the  smoke  and  stir  of  this  dim  spot  5 

Which  men  call  Earth,  and,  with  low-thoughted  care, 
Confined  and  pestered  in  this  pinfold  here, 

Strive  to  keep  up  a  frail  and  feverish  being, 
Unmindful  of  the  crown  that  Virtue  gives, 

After  this  mortal  change,  to  her  true  servants  10 
Amongst  the  enthroned  gods  on  sainted  seats. 

Yet  some  there  be  that  by  due  steps  aspire 
To  lay  their  just  hands  on  that  golden  key 
That  opes  the  Palace  of  Eternity. 

To  such  my  errand  is ;  and,  but  for  such, 
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I  would  not  soil  these  pure  ambrosial  weeds 
With  the  rank  vapours  of  this  sin-worn  mouldo 
But  to  my  task.  Neptune,  besides  the  sway 
Of  every  salt  flood  and  each  ebbing  stream, 

Took  in,  by  lot  ’twixt  high  and  nether  Jove,  20 

Imperial  rule  of  all  the  sea-girt  Isles 
That,  like  to  rich  and  various  gems,  inlay 
The  unadorned  bosom  of  the  Deep  ; 

Which  he,  to  grace  his  tributary  gods, 

By  course  commits  to  several  government,  25 

And  gives  them  leave  to  wear  their  sapphire  crowns 
And  wield  their  little  tridents.  But  this  Isle, 

The  greatest  and  the  best  of  all  the  main, 

He  quarters  to  his  blue-haired  deities; 

And  all  this  tract  that  fronts  the  falling  sun  30 

A  noble  Peer  of  mickle  trust  and  power 
Has  in  his  charge,  with  tempered  awe  to  guide 
An  old  and  haughty  Nation,  proud  in  arms : 

Where  his  fair  offspring,  nursed  in  princely  lore, 

Are  coming  to  attend  their  father’s  state,  35 

And  new-intrusted  sceptre.  But  their  way 
Lies  through  the  perplexed  paths  of  this  drear  wood, 
The  nodding  horror  of  whose  shady  brows 
Threats  the  forlorn  and  wandering  passenger ; 

And  here  their  tender  age  might  suffer  peril,  40 

But  that,  by  quick  command  from  sovran  Jove, 

I  was  despatched  for  their  defence  and  guard ! 

And  listen  why ;  for  I  will  tell  you  now 
What  never  yet  was  heard  in  tale  or  song, 

From  old  or  modern  hard,  in  hall  or  bower.  45 

Bacchus,  that  first  from  out  the  purple  grape 
Crushed  the  sweet  poison  of  misused  wine, 
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After  the  Tuscan  mariners  transformed, 

Coasting  the  Tyrrhene  shore,  as  the  winds  listed, 

On  Circe’s  island  fell.  (Who  knows  not  Circe,  5G 
The  daughter  of  the  Sun,  whose  charmed  cup 
Whoever  tasted  lost  his  upright  shape, 

And  downward  fell  into  a  grovelling  swine  ?) 

This  Nymph,  that  gazed  upon  his  clustering  locks, 
With  ivy  berries  wreathed,  and  his  blithe  youth,  5$ 
Had  by  him,  ere  he  parted  thence,  a  Son 
Much  like  his  father,  but  his  mother  more, 

Whom  therefore  she  brought  up,  and  Comus  named: 
Who,  ripe  and  frolic  of  his  full-grown  age, 

Roving  the  Celtic  and  Iberian  fields,  60 

At  last  betakes  him  to  this  ominous  wood, 

And,  in  thick  shelter  of  black  shades  imbowered, 
Excels  his  mother  at  her  mighty  art ; 

Offering:  to  everv  wearv  traveller 
His  orient  liquor  in  a  crystal  glass,  65 

To  quench  the  drouth  of  Phoebus  ;  which  as  they  taste 
(For  most  do  taste  through  fond  intemperate  thirst), 
Soon  as  the  potion  works,  their  human  count’nance, 
The  express  resemblance  of  the  gods,  is  changed 
Into  some  brutish  form  of  wolf  or  bear,  70 

Or  ounce  or  tiger,  hog,  or  bearded  goat, 

All  other  parts  remaining  as  they  were. 

And  they,  so  perfect  is  their  misery, 

Not  once  perceive  their  foul  disfigurement, 

But  boast  themselves  more  comely  than  before,  75 
And  all  their  friends  and  native  home  forget, 

To  roll  with  pleasure  in  a  sensual  sty. 

Therefore,  when  any  favoured  of  high  Jove 
Chances  to  pass  through  this  adventurous  glade, 
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Swift  as  the  sparkle  of  a  glancing  star  80 

I  shoot  from  heaven,  to  give  him  safe  convoy, 

As  now  I  do.  But  first  I  must  put  off 
These  my  sky-robes,  spun  out  of  Iris’  woof, 

And  take  the  weeds  and  likeness  of  a  swain 
That  to  the  service  of  this  house  belongs,  85 

Who,  with  his  soft  pipe  and  sinooth-dittied  song, 
Well  knows  to  still  the  wild  winds  when  they  roar9 
And  hush  the  waving  woods ;  nor  of  less  faith, 

And  in  this  office  of  his  mountain  watch 
Likeliest,  and  nearest  to  the  present  aid  90 

Of  this  occasion.  But  I  hear  the  tread 
Of  hateful  steps ;  I  must  be  viewless  now. 

Comus  enters ,  ivith  a  charming-rod  in  one  hand,  his  glass  in  the  other ; 
with  him  a  rout  of  Monsters,  headed  like  sundry  sorts  of  wild  beasts , 
but  otherwise  like  men  and  women ,  their  apparel  glistering.  They  come 
in  making  a  riotous  and  unruly  noise,  with  torches  in  their  hands. 

Comus.  The  star  that  bids  the  shepherd  fold 
Now  the  top  of  heaven  doth  hold ; 

And  the  gilded  car  of  Day  95 

His  glowing  axle  doth  allay 
In  the  steep  Atlantic  stream  : 

And  the  slope  Sun  his  upward  beam 
Shoots  against  the  dusky  pole, 

Pacing  toward  the  other  goal  100 

Of  his  chamber  in  the  east. 

Meanwhile,  welcome  joy  and  feast, 

Midnight  shout  and  revelry, 

Tipsy  dance  and  jollity. 

Braid  your  locks  with  rosy  twine, 

Dropping  odours,  dropping  wine. 

Rigour  now  is  gone  to  bed ; 
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And  Advice  with  scrupulous  head, 

Strict  Age,  and  sour  Severity, 

With  their  grave  saws,  in  slumber  lie.  110 

W e,  that  are  of  purer  fire, 

Imitate  the  starry  quire, 

Who,  in  their  nightly  watchful  spheres, 

Lead  in  swift  round  the  months  and  years. 

The  sounds  and  seas,  with  all  their  finny  drove,  113 
Now  to  the  moon  in  wavering  morrice  move ; 

And  on  the  tawny  sands  and  shelves 
Trip  the  pert  Fairies  and  the  dapper  Elves. 

By  dimpled  brook  and  fountain-brim, 

The  Wood-Nymphs,  decked  with  daises  trim,  120 
Their  merry  wakes  and  pastimes  keep : 

What  hath  night  to  do  with  sleep? 

Night  hath  better  sweets  to  prove  ; 

Venus  now  wakes,  and  wakens  Love. 

Come,  let  us  our  rites  begin  ;  125 

’T_is  only  daylight  that  makes  sin, 

Which  these  dun  shades  will  ne’er  report. 

Hail,  goddess  of  nocturnal  sport, 

Dark-veiled  Cotytto,  to  whom  the  secret  flame 
Of  midnight  torches  burns  !  mysterious  Dame,  130 
That  ne’er  art  called  but  when  the  dragon  womb 
Of  Stygian  darkness  spets  her  thickest  gloom, 

And  makes  one  blot  of  all  the  air ! 

Stay  thy  cloudy  ebon  chair, 

Wherein  thou  ridest  with  Hecat’,  and  befriend  133 
Us  thy  vowed  priests,  till  utmost  end 
Of  rill  thy  dues  be  done,  and  none  left  out 
Ere  the  blabbing  eastern  scout, 

The  nice  Morn  on  the  Indian  steep, 
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From  her  cabined  loop-hole  peep,  140 

And  to  the  tell-tale  Sun  descry 
Our  concealed  solemnity. 

Come,  knit  hands,  and  beat  the  ground 
In  a  light  fantastic  round. 

The  Measure. 

Break  off,  break  off  !  I  feel  the  different  pace  145 
Of  some  chaste  footing  near  about  this  ground. 

Run  to  your  shrouds  within  these  brakes  and  tree3 ; 
Our  number  may  affright.  Some  virgin  sure 
(Foi  so  I  can  distinguish  by  mine  art) 

Benighted  in  these  woods  !  Now  to  my  charms,  150 
And  to  my  wily  trains:  I  shall  ere  long 
Be  well  stocked  with  as  fair  a  herd  as  grazed 
About  my  mother  Circe.  Thus  I  hurl 
My  dazzling  spells  into  the  spongy  air, 

Of  power  to  cheat  the  eye  with  blear  illusion,  155 
And  give  it  false  presentments,  lest  the  place 
And  my  quaint  habits  breed  astonishment, 

And  put  the  Damsel  to  suspicious  flight ; 

Which  must  not  be,  for  that’s  against  my  course. 

I,  under  fair  pretence  of  friendly  ends,  160 

And  well-placed  words  of  glozing  courtesy, 

Baited  with  reasons  not  implausible, 

Wind  me  into  the  easy-hearted  man, 

And  hug  him  into  snares.  When  once  her  eye 
Hath  met  the  virtue  of  this  magic  dust  166 

I  shall  appear  some  harmless  villager, 

Whom  thrift  keeps  up  about  his  country  gear. 

But  here  she  comes  ;  I  fairly  step  aside, 

And  hearken,  if  I  may  her  business  hear. 
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The  Lady  enters. 

Lady.  This  way  the  noise  was,  if  mine  ear  be 
true,  170' 

My  best  guide  now.  Methought  it  was  the  sound 
Of  riot  and  ill-managed  merriment, 

Such  as  the  jocund  flute  or  gamesome  pipe 
Stirs  up  among  the  loose  unlettered  hinds, 

When,  for  their  teeming  flocks  and  granges  full,  175 
In  wanton  dance  they  praise  the  bounteous  Pan, 

And  thank  the  gods  amiss.  I  should  be  loth 
To  meet  the  rudeness  and  swilled  insolence 
Of  such  late  wassailers  ;  yet,  oh !  where  else 
Shall  I  inform  my  unacquainted  feet  18C 

In  the  blind  mazes  of  this  tangled  wood  ? 

My  brothers,  when  they  saw  me  wearied  out 
With  this  long  way,  resolving  here  to  lodge 
Under  the  spreading  favour  of  these  pines, 

Stepped,  as  they  said,  to  the  next  thicket-side  185 
To  bring  me  berries,  or  such  cooling  fruit 
As  the  kind  hospitable  woods  provide. 

They  left  me  then  when  the  grey-hooded  even, 

Like  a  sad  votarist  in  palmer’s  weed, 

Rose  from  the  hindmost  wheels  of  Phoebus’  wain.  190 
But  where  they  are,  and  why  they  came  not  back, 

Is  now  the  labour  of  my  thoughts.  ’T  is  likeliest 
They  had  engaged  their  wandering  steps  too  far  ; 

And  envious  darkness,  ere  they  could  return, 

Had  stole  them  from  me.  Else,  O  thievish  Night,  193 
Why  shouldst  thou,  but  for  some  felonious  end, 

In  thy  dark  lantern  thus  close  up  the  stars 
That  Nature  hung  in  heaven,  and  filled  their  lamps 
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W  ith  everlasting  oil,  to  give  due  light 

To  the  misled  and  lonely  traveler?  200 

This  is  the  place,  as  well  as  I  may  guess, 

Whence  even  now  the  tumult  of  loud  mirth 
Was  rife,  and  perfect  in  my  listening  ear; 

Yet  nought  but  single  darkness  do  I  find. 

What  might  this  be  ?  A  thousand  fantasies  205 

Begin  to  throng  into  my  memory, 

Of  calling  shapes,  and  beckoning  shadows  dire, 

And  airy  tongues  that  syllable  men’s  names 
On  sands  and  shores  and  desert  wildernesses. 

These  thoughts  may  startle  well,  but  not  astound  210 
The  virtuous  mind,  that  ever  walks  attended 
By  a  strong  siding  champion,  Conscience. 

O  welcome,  pure-eyed  Faith,  white-handed  Hope, 
Thou  hovering  angel  girt  with  golden  wings, 

And  thou  unblemished  form  of  Chastity !  215 

I  see  ye  visibly,  and  now  believe 
That  He,  the  Supreme  Good,  to  whom  all  things  ill 
Are  but  as  slavish  officers  of  vengeance, 

Would  send  a  glistering  guardian,  if  need  were, 

To  keep  my  life  and  honour  unassailed.  .  .  .  220 

Was  I  deceived,  or  did  a  sable  cloud 
Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night? 

I  did  not  err:  there  does  a  sable  cloud 
Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night, 

And  casts  a  gleam  over  this  tufted  grove.  225 

I  cannot  hallo  to  my  brothers,  but 

Such  noise  as  I  can  make  to  be  heard  farthest 

I  ’ll  venture  ;  for  my  new-enlivened  spirits 

Prompt  me,  and  they  perhaps  are  not  far  off. 
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Sweet  Echo,  sweetest  nymph,  that  liv’st  unseen  23 Q 

Within  thy  airy  shell 
By  slow  Meander’s  margent  green, 

And  in  the  violet-embroidered  vale 
Where  the  love-lorn  Nightingale 
Nightly  to  thee  her  sad  song  mourneth  well:  235 

Canst  thou  not  tell  me  of  a  gentle  pair 
That  likest  thy  Narcissus  are  ? 

O  if  thou  have 

Hid  them  in  some  flowery  cave, 

Tell  me  but  where?,  240 

Sweet  Queen  of  Parley,  daughter  of  the  Sphere  f 
So  may’st  thou  be  translated  to  the  skies, 

And  give  resounding  grace  to  all  Heaven’s  harmonies ! 


Comus.  Can  any  mortal  mixture  of  earth’s  mould 
Breathe  such  divine  enchanting  ravishment?  245 
Sure  something  holy  lodges  in  that  breast, 

And  with  these  raptures  moves  the  vocal  air 
To  testify  his  hidden  residence. 

How  sweetly  did  they  float  upon  the  wings 
Of  silence,  through  the  empty-vaulted  night,  250 
At  every  fall  smoothing  the  raven  down 
Of  darkness  till  it  smiled !  I  have  oft  heard 
My  mother  Circe  with  the  Sirens  three, 

Amidst  the  flowery-kirtled  Naiades, 

Culling  their  potent  herbs  and  baleful  drugs,  255 
Who,  as  they  sung,  would  take  the  prisoned  soul. 
And  lap  it  in  Elysium:  Scylla  wept, 

And  chid  her  barking  waves  into  attention, 

And  fell  Cliarybdis  murmured  soft  applause. 
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Yet  they  in  pleasing  slumber  lulled  the  sense,  260 
And  in  sweet  madness  robbed  it  of  itself; 

But  such  a  sacred  and  home-felt  delight, 

Such  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss, 

[  never  heard  till  now.  I  ’ll  speak  to  her, 

And  she  shall  be  my  Queen.  —  Hail,  foreign  won¬ 
der  I  265 

Whom  certain  these  rough  shades  did  never  breed, 
Unless  the  Goddess  that  in  rural  shrine 
jDwell’st  here  with  Pan  or  Sylvan,  by  blest  song 
Forbidding  every  bleak  unkindly  fog 
To  touch  the  prosperous  growth  of  this  tall  wood.  270 

Lady .  Nay,  gentle  shepherd,  ill  is  lost  that  praise 
That  is  addressed  to  unattending  ears. 

Not  any  boast  of  skill,  but  extreme  shift 
How  to  regain  my  severed  company, 

Compelled  me  to  awake  the  courteous  Echo  275 

To  give  me  answer  from  her  mossy  couch. 

' domus .  What  chance,  good  Lady,  hath  bereft  you 
thus  ? 

Lady.  Dim  darkness  and  this  leavy  labyrinth. 

Comus.  Could  that  divide  you  from  near-ushering 
guides  ? 

Lady .  They  left  me  weary  on  a  grassy  turf.  280 

Comus.  By  falsehood,  or  discourtesy,  or  why? 

Lady.  To  seek  i’  the  valley  some  cool  friendly 
spring. 

Comus.  And  left  your  fair  side  all  unguarded, 
Lady  ? 

Lady.  They  were  but  twain,  and  purposed  quick 
return. 

Comus.  Perhaps  forestalling  night  prevented 
them. 
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Lady.  How  easy  my  misfortune  is  to  hit ! 

Comus.  Imports  their  loss,  beside  the  present  need  ? 
Lady.  No  less  than  if  I  should  my  brothers  lose. 
Comus.  Were  they  of  manly  prime,  or  youthful 
bloom  ? 

Lady.  As  smooth  as  Hebe’s  their  unrazored  lips.  290 
Comus.  Two  such  I  saw,  what  time  the  laboured 
ox 

In  his  loose  traces  from  the  furrow  came, 

And  the  swinked  hedger  at  his  supper  sat. 

I  saw  them  under  a  green  mantling  vine, 

That  crawls  along  the  side  of  yon  small  hill,  295 

Plucking  ripe  clusters  from  the  tender  shoots  ; 

Their  port  was  more  than  human,  as  they  stood. 

I  took  it  for  a  faery  vision 

Of  some  gay  creatures  of  the  element, 

* 

That  in  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  live,  300 

And  play  i’  the  plighted  clouds.  I  was  awe-strook, 
And,  as  I  passed,  I  worshipped.  If  those  you  seek, 

It  were  a  journey  like  the  path  to  heaven 
To  help  you  find  them. 

Lady.  Gentle  villager, 

What  readiest  way  would  bring  me  to  that  place  ?  305 
Comus.  Due  west  it  rises  from  this  shrubby  point. 
Lady.  To  find  out  that,  good  Shepherd,  I  suppose, 
In  such  a  scant  allowance  of  star-light, 

Would  overtask  the  best  land-pilot’s  art, 

Without  the  sure  guess  of  well-practised  feet.  310 
Comus.  I  know  each  lane,  and  every  alley  green, 
Dingle,  or  bushy  deli,  of  this  wild  wood, 

And  every  bosky  bourn  from  side  to  side, 

My  daily  walks  and  ancient  neighbourhood ; 
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And,  if  your  stray  attendance  be  yet  lodged,  315 
Or  shroud  within  these  limits,  I  shall  know 
Ere  morrow  wake,  or  the  low-roosted  lark 
From  her  thatched  pallet  rouse.  If  otherwise, 

1  can  conduct  you,  Lady,  to  a  low 

But  loyal  cottage,  where  you  may  be  safe  320 

Till  further  quest. 

Lady.  Shepherd,  I  take  thy  word, 

And  trust  thy  honest-offered  courtesy, 

Which  oft  is  sooner  found  in  lowly  sheds, 

With  smoky  rafters,  than  in  tapestry  halls 
And  courts  of  princes,  where  it  first  was  named,  325 
And  yet  is  most  pretended.  In  a  place 
Less  warranted  than  this,  or  less  secure, 
l  cannot  be,  that  I  should  fear  to  change  it. 

Eye  me,  blest  Providence,  and  square  my  trial 
To  my  proportioned  strength !  Shepherd,  lead  on.  .  .  . 

The  Two  Brothers. 

Eld.  Bro.  Unmuffle,  ye  faint  stars ;  and  thou, 
fair  Moon,  331 

That  wont’st  to  love  the  traveller’s  benison, 

Stoop  thy  pale  visage  through  an  amber  cloud, 

And  disinherit  Chaos,  that  reigns  here 

In  double  night  of  darkness  and  of  shades ;  335 

Or,  if  your  influence  be  quite  dammed  up 

With  black  usurping  mists,  some  gentle  taper, 

Though  a  rush-candle  from  the  wicker  hole 

Of  some  clay  habitation,  visit  us 

With  thy  long  levelled  rule  of  streaming  light,  34C 
And  thou  slialt  be  our  star  of  Arcady, 

Or  Tyrian  Cynosure. 
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Sec.  Bro .  Or,  if  our  eyes 

Be  barred  that  happiness,  might  we  but  hear 
The  folded  flocks,  penned  in  their  wattled  cotes, 

Or  sound  of  pastoral  reed  with  oaten  stops,  345 

Or  whistle  from  the  lodge,  or  village  cock 
Count  the  night-watches  to  his  feathery  dames, 

’T  would  be  some  solace  yet,  some  little  cheering, 

In  this  close  dungeon  of  innumerous  boughs. 

But,  oh,  that  hapless  virgin,  our  lost  sister  !  35C 

Where  may  she  wander  now,  whither  betake  her 
From  the  chill  dew,  amongst  rude  burs  and  thistles? 
Perhaps  some  cold  bank  is  her  bolster  now, 

Or  ’gainst  the  rugged  bark  of  some  broad  elm 
Leans  her  unpillowed  bead,  fraught  with  sad  fears. 
What  if  in  wild  amazement  and  affright,  356 

Or,  while  we  speak,  within  the  direful  grasp 
Of  savage  hunger,  or  of  savage  heat ! 

Eld.  Bro.  Peace,  brother :  be  not  over-exquisite 
To  cast  the  fashion  of  uncertain  evils  ;  360  # 

For,  grant  they  be  so,  while  they  rest  unknown, 

What  need  a  man  forestall  his  date  of  grief, 

And  run  to  meet  what  he  would  most  avoid  ? 

Or,  if  they  be  but  false  alarms  of  fear, 

How  bitter  is  such  self-delusion  !  365 

I  do  not  think  my  sister  so  to  seek, 

Or  so  unprincipled  in  virtue’s  book, 

And  the  sweet  peace  that  goodness  bosoms  ever, 

As  that  the  single  want  of  light  and  noise 
(Not  being  in  danger,  as  I  trust  she  is  not) 

Could  stir  the  constant  mood  of  her  calm  thoughts, 
And  put  them  into  misbecoming  plight. 

Virtue  could  see  to  do  what  Virtue  would 
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By  her  own  radiant  light,  though  sun  and  moon 
Were  in  the  flat  sea  sunk.  And  Wisdom’s  self  375 
Oft  seeks  to  sweet  retired  solitude, 

Where,  with  her  best  nurse,  Contemplation, 

She  plumes  her  feathers,  and  lets  grow  her  wings, 
That,  in  the  various  bustle  of  resort, 

Were  all  to-ruffled,  and  sometimes  impaired.  380 
He  that  has  light  within  his  own  clear  breast 
May  sit  i’  the  centre,  and  enjoy  bright  day : 

But  he  that  hides  a  dark  soul  and  foul  thoughts 
Benighted  walks  under  the  mid-day  sun  ; 

Himself  is  his  own  dungeon. 

Sec.  Bro.  ’T  is  most  true  385 

That  musing1  Meditation  most  affects 

o  • 

The  pensive  secrecy  of  desert  cell, 

Far  from  the  cheerful  haunt  of  men  and  herds, 

And  sits  as  safe  as  in  a  senate-house ; 

For  who  would  rob  a  Hermit  of  his  weeds,  390 

His  few  books,  or  his  beads,  or  maple  dish, 

Or  do  his  grey  hairs  any  violence? 

But  Beauty,  like  the  fair  Hesperian  Tree 
Laden  with  blooming  gold,  had  need  the  guard 
Of  dragon-watch  with  unenchanted  eye  395 

To  save  her  blossoms,  and  defend  her  fruit, 

From  the  rash  hand  of  bold  Incontinence. 

You  may  as  well  spread  out  the  unsunned  heaps 
Of  miser’s  treasure  by  an  outlaw’s  den, 

And  tell  me  it  is  safe,  as  bid  me  hope  400 

Danger  will  wink  on  Opportunity, 

And  let  a  single  helpless  maiden  pass 
Uninjured  in  this  wild  surrounding  waste. 

Of  night  or  loneliness  it  recks  me  not; 
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I  fear  the  dread  events  that  dog  them  both,  405 

Lest  some  ill-greeting  touch  attempt  the  person 
Of  our  unowned  sister. 

Eld.  Bro.  I  do  not,  brother, 

Infer  as  if  I  thought  my  sister’s  state 
Secure  without  all  doubt  or  controversy ; 

Yet,  where  an  equal  poise  of  hope  and  fear  410 

Does  arbitrate  the  event,  my  nature  is 
That  I  eneline  to  hope  rather  than  fear, 

And  gladly  banish  squint  suspicion. 

My  sister  is  not  so  defenceless  left 

As  you  imagine  ;  she  has  a  hidden  strength,  415 

Which  you  remember  not. 

Sec.  Bro.  What  hidden  strength, 

Unless  the  strength  of  Heaven,  if  you  mean  that  ? 
Eld.  Bro.  I  mean  that  too,  but  yet  a  hidden 
strength, 

Which,  if  Heaven  gave  it,  may  be  termed  her  own: 
*T  is  Chastity,  my  brother,  Chastity  :  420 

She  that  has  that  is  clad  in  complete  steel, 

And,  like  a  quivered  nymph  with  arrows  keen, 

May  trace  huge  forests,  and  unharbored  heaths, 
Infamous  hills,  and  sandy  perilous  wilds  ; 

Where,  through  the  sacred  rays  of  chastity,  425 

No  savage  fierce,  bandite,  or  mountaineer, 

Will  dare  to  soil  her  virgin  purity. 

Yea,  there  where  very  desolation  dwells, 

By  grots  and  caverns  shagged  with  horrid  shades, 

She  may  pass  on  with  unblenched  majesty,  430 

Be  it  not  done  in  pride,  or  in  presumption. 

Some  say  no  evil  thing  that  walks  by  night, 

In  fog  or  fire,  by  lake  or  moorish  fen. 
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Blue  meagre  hag,  or  stubborn  unlaid  ghost, 

That  breaks  his  magic  chains  at  curfew  time, 

No  goblin  or  swart  faery  of  the  mine, 

Hath  hurtful  power  o’er  true  virginity. 

Do  ye  believe  me  yet,  or  shall  I  call 
Antiquity  from  the  old  schools  of  Greece 
To  testify  the  arms  of  Chastity  ? 

Hence  had  the  huntress  Dian  her  dread  bow, 

Fair  silver-shafted  Queen  for  ever  chaste, 

Wherewith  she  tamed  the  brinded  lioness 
And  spotted  mountain-pard,  but  set  at  nought 
The  frivolous  bolt  of  Cupid  ;  gods  and  men 
Feared  her  stern  frown,  and  she  was  queen 
woods. 

What  was  that  snaky-headed  Gorgon  shield 
That  wise  Minerva  wore,  unconquered  virgin, 
Wherewith  she  freezed  her  foes  to  congealed  stone, 
But  rigid  looks  of  chaste  austerity,  450 

And  noble  grace  that  dashed  brute  violence 
With  sudden  adoration  and  blank  awe? 

So  dear  to  Heaven  is  saintly  chastity 
That,  when  a  soul  is  found  sincerely  so, 

A  thousand  liveried  angels  lackey  her,  455 

Driving  far  off  each  thing  of  sin  and  guilt, 

And  in  clear  dream  and  solemn  vision 
Tell  her  of  things  that  no  gross  ear  can  hear : 

Till  oft  converse  with  heavenly  habitants 

Begin  to  cast  a  beam  on  the  outward  shape,  460 

The  unpolluted  temple  of  the  mind, 

And  turns  it  by  degrees  to  the  soul’s  essence, 

Till  all  be  made  immortal.  But,  when  lust, 

By  unchaste  looks,  loose  gestures,  and  foul  talk, 
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But  most  by  lewd  and  lavish  act  of  sin,  465 

Lets  in  defilement  to  the  inward  parts, 

The  soul  grows  clotted  by  contagion, 

Imbodies,  and  imbrutes,  till  she  quite  lose 
The  divine  property  of  her  first  being. 

Such  are  those  thick  and  gloomy  shadows  damp  470 
Oft  seen  in  charnel-vaults  and  sepulchres, 

Lingering  and  sitting  by  a  new-made  grave, 

As  loth  to  leave  the  body  that  it  loved, 

And  linked  itself  by  carnal  sensualty 
To  a  degenerate  and  degraded  state.  475 

Sec.  Bro.  How  charming  is  divine  Philosophy  ! 
Not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  suppose, 

But  musical  as  is  Apollo’s  lute, 

And  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectared  sweets, 

Where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns. 

Bid.  Bro .  List !  list !  I  hear 

Some  far-off  hallo  break  the  silent  air.  481 

Sec.  Bro.  Methought  so  too  ;  what  should  it  be  ? 
Eld.  Bro.  For  certain, 

Either  some  one,  like  us,  night-foundered  here, 

Or  else  some  neighbor  woodman,  or,  at  worst, 

Some  roving  robber  calling  to  his  fellows.  485 

Sec.  Bro.  Heaven  keep  my  sister !  Again,  again, 
and  near ! 

Best  draw,  and  stand  upon  our  guard. 

Eld.  Bro.  I  ’ll  hallo. 

If  he  be  friendly,  he  comes  well :  if  not, 

Defence  is  a  good  cause,  and  Heaven  be  for  us ! 

The  Attendant  Spirit,  habited  like  a  shepherd. 

That  hallo  I  should  know.  What  are  you  ?  speak.  490 
Come  not  too  near ;  you  fall  on  iron  stakes  else. 
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Spir.  What  voice  is  that  ?  my  young  Lord  ?  speak 
again. 

Sec.  Bro.  O  brother,  ’t  is  my  father’s  Shepherd, 
sure. 

Eld.  Bro.  Tl^rsis !  whose  artful  strains  have  oft 
delayed 

The  huddling  brook  to  hear  his  madrigal,  495 

And  sweetened  every  musk-rose  of  the  dale. 

How  earnest  thou  here,  good  swain  ?  Hath  any  ram 
Slipped  from  the  fold,  or  young  kid  lost  his  dam, 

Or  straggling  wether  the  pent  flock  forsook  ? 

How  couldst  thou  find  this  dark  sequestered  nook  ?  500 
Spir.  O  my  loved  master’s  heir,  and  his  next 

j°y> 

I  came  not  here  on  such  a  trivial  toy 
As  a  strayed  ewe,  or  to  pursue  the  stealth 
Of  pilfering  wolf ;  not  all  the  fleecy  wealth 
That  doth  enrich  these  downs  is  worth  a  thought  505 
To  this  my  errand,  and  the  care  it  brought. 

But,  oh  !  my  virgin  Lady,  where  is  she  ? 

How  chance  she  is  not  in  your  company  ? 

Eld.  Bro.  To  tell  thee  sadly,  Shepherd,  without 
blame 

Or  our  neglect,  we  lost  her  as  we  came.  510 

Spir.  Ay  me  unhappy  !  then  my  fears  are  true. 
Eld.  Bro.  What  fears,  good  Thyrsis  ?  Prithee 
briefly  shew. 

Spir.  I  ’ll  tell  ye.  ’T  is  not  vain  or  fabulous 
(Though  so  esteemed  by  shallow  ignorance) 

What  the  sage  poets,  taught  by  the  heavenly  Muse,  515 
Storied  of  old  in  high  immortal  verse 
Of  dire  Chimeras  and  enchanted  Isles, 
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And  rifted  rocks  whose  entrance  leads  to  Hell ; 

For  such  there  be,  but  unbelief  is  blind. 

Within  the  navel  of  this  hideous  wood,  520 

Immured  in  cypress  shades,  a  Sorcerer  dwells, 

Of  Bacchus  and  of  Circe  born,  great  Comus, 

Deep  skilled  in  all  his  mother’s  witcheries, 

And  here  to  every  thirsty  wanderer 
By  sly  enticement  gives  his  baneful  cup,  •  525 

With  many  murmurs  mixed,  whose  pleasing  poison 
The  visage  quite  transforms  of  him  that  drinks, 

And  the  inglorious  likeness  of  a  beast 


Fixes  instead,  unmoulding  reason’s  mintage 
Charactered  in  the  face.  This  have  I  learnt  530 

Tending  my  flocks  hard  by  i’  the  hilly  crofts 
That  brow  this  bottom  glade  ;  whence  night  by  night 
He  and  his  monstrous  rout  are  heard  to  howl 
Like  stabled  wolves,  or  tigers  at  their  prey, 

Doing  abhorred  rites  to  Hecate  535 


In  their  obscured  haunts  of  inmost  bowers. 
Yet  have  they  many  baits  and  guileful  spells 
To  inveigle  and  invite  the  unwary  sense 
Of  them  that  pass  unweeting  by  the  way. 
This  evening  late,  by  then  the  chewing  flocks 
Had  ta’en  their  supper  on  the  savoury  herb 
Of  knot-grass  dew-besprent,  and  were  in  fold, 


I  sat  me  down  to  watch  upon  a  bank 
With  ivy  canopied,  and  interwove 
With  flaunting  honeysuckle,  and  began, 
Wrapt  in  a  pleasing  fit  of  melancholy, 

To  meditate  my  rural  minstrelsy, 

Till  fancy  had  her  fill.  But  ere  a  close 
The  wonted  roar  was  up  amidst  the  woods, 
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And  filled  the  air  with  barbarous  dissonance  ;  550 

At  which  I  ceased,  and  listened  them  a  while, 

"Till  an  unusual  stop  of  sudden  silence 
Gave  respite  to  the  drowsy -flighted  steeds 
That  draw  the  litter  of  close-curtained  Sleep. 

At  last  a  soft  and  solemn-breathing  sound  555 

Rose  like  a  steam  of  rich  distilled  perfumes, 

And  stole  upon  the  air,  that  even  Silence 

Was  took  ere  she  was  ware,  and  wished  she  might 

Deny  her  nature,  and  be  never  more, 

Still  to  be  so  displaced.  I  was  all  ear,  560 

And  took  in  strains  that  might  create  a  soul 
Under  the  ribs  of  Death.  But,  oh  !  ere  long 
Too  wrell  I  did  perceive  it  wras  the  voice 
Of  my  most  honoured  Lady,  your  dear  sister. 

Amazed  I  stood,  harrowed  with  grief  and  fear ;  565 

And  “  O  poor  hapless  Nightingale,”  thought  I, 

“  How  sweet  thou  sing’st,  how  near  the  deadly  snare  !  ” 
Then  down  the  lawns  I  ran  with  headlong  haste, 
Through  paths  and  turnings  often  trod  by  day, 

Till,  guided  by  mine  ear,  I  found  the  place  570 

Where  that  damned  wizard,  hid  in  sly  disguise 
(For  so  by  certain  signs  I  knew),  had  met 
Already,  ere  my  best  speed  could  prevent, 

The  aidless  innocent  lady,  his  wished  prey ; 

Who  gently  asked  if  he  had  seen  such  two,  575 

Supposing  him  some  neighbor  villager. 

Longer  I  durst  not  stay,  but  soon  I  guessed 
Ye  were  the  two  she  meant ;  with  that  I  sprung 
Into  swift  flight,  till  I  had  found  you  here ; 

But  further  know  I  not. 

Sec.  Bro.  O  night  and  shades,  580 
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How  are  ye  joined  with  hell  in  triple  knot 
Against  the  unarmed  weakness  of  one  virgin, 

41one  and  helpless !  Is  this  the  confidence 
¥ou  gave  me,  brother? 

Eld.  Bro.  Yes,  and  keep  it  still; 

Lean  on  it  safely ;  not  a  period  585 

Shall  be  unsaid  for  me.  Against  the  threats 
Of  malice  or  of  sorcery,  or  that  power 
Which  erring  men  call  Chance,  this  I  hold  firm : 
Virtue  may  be  assailed,  but  never  hurt, 

Surprised  by  unjust  force,  but  not  enthralled  ;  590 

Yea,  even  that  which  Mischief  meant  most  harm 
Shall  in  the  happy  trial  prove  most  glory. 

But  evil  on  itself  shall  back  recoil, 

And  mix  no  more  with  goodness,  when  at  last, 
Gathered  like  scum,  and  settled  to  itself,  595 

It  shall  be  in  eternal  restless  change 
Self-fed  and  self-consumed.  If  this  fail, 

The  pillared  firmament  is  rottenness, 

And  earth’s  base  built  on  stubble.  But  come,  let’s  on  ! 
Against  the  opposing  will  and  arm  of  Heaven  600 
May  never  this  just  sword  be  lifted  up  ; 

But,  for  that  damned  magician,  let  him  be  girt 
With  all  the  griesly  legions  that  troop 
Under  the  sooty  flag  of  Acheron, 
larpies  and  Hydras,  or  all  the  monstrous  forms  605 
Twixt  Africa  and  Ind,  I  ’ll  find  him  out. 

And  force  him  to  restore  his  purchase  back, 

Or  drag  him  by  the  curls  to  a  foul  death. 

Cursed  as  his  life. 

Spir.  Alas  !  good  venturous  youth, 

I  love  thy  courage  yet,  and  bold  emprise ; 
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But  here  thy  sword  can  do  thee  little  stead. 

Far  other  arms  and  other  weapons  must 
Be  those  that  quell  the  might  of  hellish  charms. 

Fie  with  his  bare  wand  can  unthread  thy  joints, 

And  crumble  all  thy  sinews. 

Eld.  Bro.  Why,  prithee,  Shepherd, 

Flow  durst  thou  then  thyself  approach  so  near  616 
As  to  make  this  relation? 

Splr.  Care  and  utmost  shifts 

How  to  secure  the  Lady  from  surprisal 
Brought  to  my  mind  a  certain  shepherd  lad, 

Of  small  regard  to  see  to,  yet  well  skilled  620 

In  every  virtuous  plant  and  healing  herb 

That  spreads  her  verdant  leaf  to  the  morning  ray. 

He  loved  me  well,  and  oft  would  beg  me  sing; 

Which  when  I  did,  he  on  the  tender  grass 

Would  sit,  and  hearken  even  to  ecstasy,  625 

And  in  requital  ope  his  leathern  scrip, 

And  show  me  simples  of  a  thousand  names, 

Telling  their  strange  and  vigorous  faculties. 

Amongst  the  rest  a  small  unsightly  root, 

But  of  divine  effect,  he  culled  me  out.  630 

The  leaf  was  darkish,  and  had  prickles  on  it, 

But  in  another  country,  as  he  said, 

Bore  a  bright  golden  flower,  but  not  in  this  soil: 
Unknown,  and  like  esteemed,  and  the  dull  swain 
Treads  on  it  daily  with  his  clouted  shoon  ;  635 

And  yet  more  med’cinal  is  it  than  that  Moly 
That  Hermes  once  to  wise  Ulysses  gave. 

He  called  it  Flaemony,  and  gave  it  me, 

And  bade  me  keep  it  as  of  sovran  use 

’Gainst  all  enchantments,  mildew  blast,  or  damp,  640 
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Or  ghastly  Furies’  apparition. 

I  pursed  it  up,  but  little  reckoning  made, 

Till  now  that  this  extremity  compelled. 

But  now  I  find  it  true ;  for  by  this  means 
I  knew  the  foul  enchanter,  though  disguised,  645 
Entered  the  very  lime-twigs  of  his  spells, 

And  yet  came  off.  If  you  have  this  about  you 
(As  I  will  give  you  when  we  go)  you  may 
Boldly  assault  the  necromancer’s  hall ; 

Where  if  he  be,  with  dauntless  hardihood  650 

And  brandished  blade  rush  on  him  :  break  his  glass, 
And  shed  the  luscious  liquor  on  the  ground ; 

But  seize  his  wand.  Though  he  and  his  curst  crew 
Fierce  sign  of  battle  make,  and  menace  high, 

Or,  like  the  sons  of  Vulcan,  vomit  smoke,  655 

Yet  will  they  soon  retire,  if  he  but  shrink. 

Eld.  Bro.  Thyrsis,  lead  on  apace  ;  I  ’ll  follow  thee  ; 
And  some  good  angel  bear  a  shield  before  us ! 

The  Scene  changes  to  a  stately  palace ,  set  out  with  all  wanner  of  delicious¬ 
ness :  soft  music ,  tables  spread  with  all  dainties .  Comus  appears  with 
his  rabble,  and  the  Lady  set  in  an  enchanted  chair;  Ic  whom  he  offers 
his  glass ;  which  she  puts  by,  and  goes  about  to  rise. 

Comus.  Nay,  Lady,  sit.  If  I  but  wave  this  wand, 
Your  nerves  are  all  chained  up  in  alabaster,  660 

And  you  a  statue,  or  as  Daphne  was, 

Boot-bound,  that  fled  Apollo. 

Lady.  Fool,  do  not  boasto 

Thou  canst  not  touch  the  freedom  of  my  mind 
Witlr  all  thy  charms,  although  this  corporal  rind 
Thou  hast  immanacled  while  Heaven  sees  good.  665 
Comus.  Why  are  you  vexed,  Lady?  why  do  you 
frown  ? 
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Here  dwell  no  frowns,  nor  anger ;  from  these  gates 
Sorrow  flies  far.  See,  here  be  all  the  pleasures 
That  fancy  can  beget  on  youthful  thoughts, 

When  the  fresh  blood  grows  lively,  and  returns  67f 
Brisk  as  the  April  buds  in  primrose  season. 

And  first  behold  this  cordial  julep  here, 

That  flames  and  dances  in  his  crystal  bounds, 

W  ith  spirits  of  balm  and  fragrant  syrups  mixed. 

Not  that  Nepenthes  which  the  wife  of  Thone  675 
In  Egypt  gave  to  Jove-born  Helena 
Is  of  such  power  to  stir  up  joy  as  this, 

To  life  so  friendly,  or  so  cool  to  thirst. 

Why  should  you  be  so  cruel  to  yourself, 

And  to  those  dainty  limbs,  which  Nature  lent  680 
For  gentle  usage  and  soft  delicacy  ? 

But  you  invert  the  covenants  of  her  trust, 

And  harshly  deal,  like  an  ill  borrower, 

With  that  which  you  received  on  other  terms, 
Scorning  the  unexempt  condition  685 

By  which  all  mortal  frailty  must  subsist, 

Refreshment  after  toil,  ease  after  pain, 

That  have  been  tired  all  day  without  repast, 

And  timely  rest  have  wanted.  But,  fair  virgin, 

This  will  restore  all  soon. 

Lady .  ’T  will  not,  false  traitor ! 

’T  will  not  restore  the  truth  and  honesty  69i 

That  thou  hast  banished  from  thy  tongue  with  lies. 
Was  this  the  cottage  and  the  safe  abode 
Thou  told’st  me  of  ?  What  grim  aspects  are  these, 
These  ugly-headed  monsters  ?  Mercy  guard  me  !  695 

Hence  with  thy  brewed  enchantments,  foul  deceiver! 
Hast  thou  betrayed  my  credulous  innocence 
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With  vizored  falsehood  and  base  forgery? 

And  wouldst  thou  seek  again  to  trap  me  here 
With  lickerish  baits,  fit  to  ensnare  a  brute  ?  700 

Were  it  a  draught  for  Juno  when  she  banquets, 

I  would  not  taste  thy  treasonous  offer.  None 
But  such  as  are  good  men  can  give  good  things  ; 

And  that  which  is  not  good  is  not  delicious 
To  a  well-governed  and  wise  appetite.  705 

Comus „  O  foolishness  of  men  !  that  lend  their  ear 
To  those  budge  doctors  of  the  Stoic  fur, 

And  fetch  their  precepts  from  the  Cynic  tub, 

Praising  the  lean  and  sallow  Abstinence ! 

Wherefore  did  Nature  pour  her  bounties  forth  710 
With  such  a  full  and  unwithdrawing  hand, 

Covering  the  earth  with  odours,  fruits,  and  flocks, 
Thronging  the  seas  with  spawn  innumerable,  * 
But  all  to  please  and  sate  the  curious  taste  ? 

And  set  to  work  millions  of  spinning  worms,  715 
That  in  their  green  shops  weave  the  smooth-haired 
silk, 

To  deck  her  sons  ;  and,  that  no  corner  might 
Be  vacant  of  her  plenty,  in  her  own  loins 
She  hutched  the  all-worshipped  ore  and  precious  gems, 
To  store  her  children  with.  If  all  the  world  720 

Should,  in  a  pet  of  temperance,  feed  on  pulse, 

Drink  the  clear  stream,  and  nothing  wear  but  frieze, 
The  All-giver  would  be  unthanked,  would  be  uf 
praised, 

Not  half  his  riches  known,  and  yet  despised ; 

And  we  should  serve  him  as  a  grudging  master,  725 
As  a  penurious  niggard  of  his  wealth, 

And  live  like  Nature’s  bastards,  not  her  sons, 
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Who  would  be  quite  surcharged  with  her  own  weight, 
And  strangled  with  her  waste  fertility : 

The  earth  cumbered,  and  the  winged  air  darked  with 
plumes ;  730 

The  herds  would  over-multitude  their  lords ; 

The  sea  o’erfraught  would  swell,  and  the  unsought  dia¬ 
monds 

Would  so  emblaze  the  forehead  of  the  deep, 

And  so  bestud  with  stars,  that  they  below 

Would  grow  inured  to  light,  and  come  at  last  735 

To  gaze  upon  the  Sun  with  shameless  brows. 

List,  Lady  ;  be  not  coy,  and  be  not  cozened 
With  that  same  vaunted  name,  Virginity. 

Beauty  is  Nature’s  coin  ;  must  not  be  hoarded, 

But  must  be  current ;  and  the  good  thereof  740 

Consists  in  mutual  and  partaken  bliss, 

Unsavoury  in  the  enjoyment  of  itself. 

If  you  let  slip  time,  like  a  neglected  rose 
It  withers  on  the  stalk  with  languished  head. 

Beauty  is  Nature’s  brag,  and  must  be  shown  745 

In  courts,  at  feasts,  and  high  solemnities, 

Where  most  may  wonder  at  the  workmanship. 

It  is  for  homely  features  to  keep  home  ; 

They  had  their  name  thence  :  coarse  complexions 
And  cheeks  of  sorry  grain  will  serve  to  ply  75G 

The  sampler,  and  to  tease  the  huswife’s  wool. 

What  need  a  vermeil-tinctured  lip  for  that, 
Love-darting  eyes,  or  tresses  like  the  Morn  ? 

There  was  another  meaning  in  these  gifts  ; 

Think  what,  and  be  advised  ;  you  are  but  young  yet.  755 
Lady.  I  had  not  thought  to  have  unlocked  my  lips 
In  this  unhallowed  air,  but  that  this  juggler 
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Would  think  to  charm  my  judgment,  as  mine  eyes, 
Obtruding  false  rules  pranked  in  reason’s  garb. 

I  hate  when  Vice  can  bolt  her  arguments  760 

And  Virtue  has  no  tongue  to  check  her  pride. 
Impostor  !  do  not  charge  most  innocent  Nature, 

As  if  she  would  her  children  should  be  riotous 
With  her  abundance.  She,  good  cateress, 

Means  her  provision  only  to  the  good,  765 

That  live  according  to  her  sober  laws, 

And  holy  dictate  of  spare  Temperance. 

If  every  just  man  that  now  pines  with  want 
Had  but  a  moderate  and  beseeming  share 
Of  that  which  le wdly-pampe red  Luxury  770 

Now  heaps  upon  some  few  with  vast  excess, 

Nature’s  full  blessings  would  be  well-dispensed 
In  unsuperfluous  even  proportion, 

And  she  no  whit  encumbered  with  her  store  ; 

And  then  the  Giver  would  be  better  thanked,  775 
His  praise  due  paid :  for  swinish  gluttony 
Ne’er  looks  to  Heaven  amidst  his  gorgeous  feast, 

But  with  besotted  base  ingratitude 


Crams,  and  blasphemes  his  Feeder.  Shall  I  go  on  ? 
Or  have  I  said  enow?  To  him  that  dares  780 

Arm  his  profane  tongue  with  contemptuous  words 
Against  the  sun-clad  power  of  Chastity 
Fain  would  I  something  say ;  —  yet  to  what  end  ? 
Thou  hast  nor  ear,  nor  soul,  to  apprehend 
The  sublime  notion  and  high  mystery  785 

That  must  be  uttered  to  unfold  the  sage 


And  serious  doctrine  of  Virginity ; 

And  thou  art  worthy  that  thou  shouldst  not  know 
More  happiness  than  this  thy  present  lot. 
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Enjoy  your  dear  wit,  and  gay  rhetoric,  790 

That  hath  so  well  been  taught  her  dazzling  fence  j 
Thou  art  not  fit  to  hear  thyself  convinced. 

Tet,  should  I  try,  the  uncontrolled  worth 
Of  this  pure  cause  would  kindle  my  rapt  spirits 
To  such  a  flame  of  sacred  vehemence  795 

That  dumb  things  would  be  moved  to  sympathize, 
And  the  brute  earth  would  lend  her  nerves,  and  shake, 
Till  all  thy  magic  structures,  reared  so  high, 

Were  shattered  into  heaps  o’er  thy  false  head. 

Comus.  She  fables  not.  I  feel  that  I  do  fear  800 
Her  words  set  off  by  some  superior  power ; 

And,  though  not  mortal,  yet  a  cold  shuddering  dew 
Dips  me  all  o’er,  as  when  the  wrath  of  Jove 
Speaks  thunder  and  the  chains  of  Erebus 
To  some  of  Saturn’s  crew.  I  must  dissemble,  805 
And  try  her  yet  more  strongly.  —  Come,  no  more ! 
This  is  mere  moral  babble,  and  direct 
Against  the  canon  laws  of  our  foundation. 

I  must  not  suffer  this  ;  yet ’t  is  but  the  lees 

And  settlings  of  a  melancholy  blood.  810 

But  this  will  cure  all  straight ;  one  sip  of  this 

Will  bathe  the  drooping  spirits  in  delight 

Beyond  the  bliss  of  dreams.  Be  wise,  and  taste  .  .  • 

The  Brothers  rusk  in  with  swords  drawn ,  wrest  his  glass  out  of  his 
hand ,  and  break  it  against  the  ground:  his  rout  make  sign  of  resist¬ 
ance,  but  are  all  driven  in.  The  Attendant  Spirit  comes  in. 

Spiv .  What !  hav«  you  let  the  false  Enchanter 
scape  ? 

O  ye  mistook  ;  ye  should  have  snatched  his  wand,  815 
And  bound  him  fast.  Without  his  rod  reversed, 

And  backward  mutters  of  dissevering  power, 
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We  cannot  free  the  Lady  that  sits  here 
In  stony  fetters  fixed  and  motionless. 

Yet  stay:  be  not  disturbed;  now  I  bethink  me,  820 
Some  other  means  I  have  which  may  be  used, 

Which  once  of  Melibceus  old  I  learnt, 

The  soothest  shepherd  that  ere  piped  on  plains. 

There  is  a  gentle  Nymph  not  far  from  lienee. 

That  with  moist  curb  sways  the  smooth  Severn 
stream :  825 

Sabrina  is  her  name  :  a  virgin  pure  ; 

Whilom  she  was  the  daughter  of  Locrine, 

That  had  the  sceptre  from  his  father  Brute. 

She,  guiltless  damsel,  flying  the  mad  pursuit 

Of  her  enraged  stepdame,  Guendolen,  830 

Commended  her  fair  innocence  to  the  flood 

That  stayed  her  flight  with  his  cross-flowing  course. 

The  water-nymphs,  that  in  the  bottom  played, 

Held  up  their  pearled  wrists,  and  took  her  in, 

Bearing  her  straight  to  aged  Nereus’  hall ;  835 

Who,  piteous  of  her  woes,  reared  her  lank  head, 

And  gave  her  to  his  daughters  to  imbathe 
In  nectared  lavers  strewed  with  asphodel, 

And  through  the  porch  and  inlet  of  each  sense 
Dropt  in  ambrosial  oils,  till  she  revived,  840 

And  underwent  a  quick  immortal  change, 

Made  Goddess  of  the  river.  Still  she  retains 
Her  maiden  gentleness,  and  oft  at  eve 
Visits  the  herds  along  the  twilight  meadows, 

Helping  all  urchin  blasts,  and  ill-luck  signs  845 

That  the  shrewd  meddling  elf  delights  to  make. 
Which  she  with  precious  vialed  liquors  heals : 

For  which  the  shepherds,  at  their  festivals, 
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Carol  her  goodness  loud  in  rustic  lays, 

And  throw  sweet  garland  wreaths  into  her  stream, 

Of  pansies,  pinks,  and  gaudy  daffodils.  851 

And,  as  the  old  swain  said,  she  can  unlock 

The  clasping  charm,  and  thaw  the  numbing  spell, 

If  she  be  right  invoked  in  warbled  song ; 

For  maidenhood  she  loves,  and  will  be  swift  855 

To  aid  a  virgin,  such  as  was  herself, 

In  hard-besetting  need.  This  will  I  try, 

And  add  the  power  of  some  adjuring  verse. 

SONG 

Sabrina  fair, 

Listen  where  thou  art  sitting  860 

Under  the  glassy,  cool,  translucent  wave, 

In  twisted  braids  of  lilies  knitting 
The  loose  train  of  thy  amber-dropping  hair ; 
Listen  for  dear  honour’s  sake, 

Goddess  of  the  silver  lake,  .  865 

Listen  and  save ! 

Listen,  and  appear  to  us, 

In  name  of  great  Oceanus, 

By  the  earth-shaking  Neptune’s  mace, 

And  Tethys’  grave  majestic  pace  ;  870 

By  hoary  Nereus’  wrinkled  look, 

And  the  Carpathian  wizard’s  hook ; 

By  scaly  Triton’s  winding  shell. 

And  old  soothsaying  Glaucus’  spell ; 

By  Leucothea’s  lovely  hands,  875 

And  her  son  that  rules  the  strands; 

By  Thetis’  tinsel-slippered  feet, 
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And  the  songs  of  Sirens  sweet ; 

By  dead  Parthenope’s  dear  tomb, 

And  fair  Ligea’s  golden  comb, 

Wherewith  she  sits  on  diamond  rocks 
Sleeking  her  soft  alluring  locks ; 

By  all  the  nymphs  that  nightly  dance 
U pon  thy  streams  with  wily  glance ; 

Rise,  rise,  and  heave  thy  rosy  head 
From  thy  coral-paven  bed, 

And  bridle  in  thy  headlong  wave, 

Till  thou  our  summons  answered  have. 

Listen  and  save 

Sariuna  rises ,  attended  by  Water-nymphs ,  and  sinys. 

By  the  rushy-fringed  bank, 

Where  grows  the  willow  and  the  osier  dank, 
My  sliding  chariot  stays, 

Thick  set  with  agate,  and  the  azurn  sheen 
Of  turkis  blue,  and  emerald  green, 

That  in  the  channel  strays : 

Whilst  from  off  the  waters  fleet 
Thus  I  set  my  printless  feet 
Q  er  the  cowslip’s  velvet  head, 

That  bends  not  as  I  tread. 

Gentle  swain,  at  thy  request 
I  am  here ! 

Sj)u\  Goddess  dear, 

We  implore  thy  powerful  hand 
To  undo  the  charmed  band 
Of  true  virgin  here  distressed 
Through  the  force  and  through  the  wile 
Of  unblessed  enchanter  vile. 
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Sabr.  Shepherd,  ’t  is  my  office  best 
To  help  insnared  chastity. 

Brightest  Lady,  look  on  me.  910 

Thus  I  sprinkle  on  thy  breast 
Drops  that  from  my  fountain  pure 
I  have  kept  of  precious  cure  ; 

Thrice  upon  thy  finger’s  tip, 

Thrice  upon  thy  rubied  lip :  915 

Next  this  marble  venomed  seat, 

Smeared  with  gums  of  glutinous  heat, 

I  touch  with  chaste  palms  moist  and  cold. 

Now  the  spell  hath  lost  his  hold ; 

And  I  must  haste  ere  morning  hour  920 

To  wait  in  Amphi  trite’s  bower. 

Sabrina  descends,  and  the  Lady  rises  out  of  her  seat. 

Spir.  Virgin,  daughter  of  Locrine, 

Sprung  of  old  Ancliises’  line, 

May  thy  brimmed  waves  for  this 

Their  full  tribute  never  miss  925 

From  a  thousand  petty  rills, 

That  tumble  down  the  snowy  hills  : 

Summer  drouth  or  singed  air 
Never  scorch  thy  tresses  fair, 

Nor  wet  October’s  torrent  flood  930 

Thy  molten  crystal  fill  with  mud  ; 

May  thy  billows  roll  ashore 
The  beryl  and  the  golden  ore  ; 

May  thy  lofty  head  be  crowned 
With  many  a  tower  and  terrace  round, 

And  here  and  there  thy  banks  upon 
With  groves  of  myrrh  and  cinnamon. 
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Come,  Lady ;  while  heaven  lends  us  grace, 

Let  us  fly  this  cursed  place, 

Lest  the  sorcerer  us  entice  940 

With  some  other  new  device. 

Not  a  waste  or  needless  sound 

t  < 

Till  we  come  to  holier  ground. 

I  shall  be  your  faithful  guide 

Through  this  gloomy  covert  wide  ;  945 

And  not  many  furlongs  thence 
Is  your  father’s  residence, 

Where  this  night  are  met  in  state 
Many  a  friend  to  gratulate 

His  wished  presence,  and  beside  950 

All  the  swains  that  there  abide 
With  jigs  and  rural  dance  resort. 

W e  shall  catch  them  a/t  their  sport, 

And  our  sudden  coming  there 

Will  double  all  their  mirth  and  cheer.  955 

Come,  let  us  haste  ;  the  stars  grow  high, 

But  Night  sits  monarch  yet  in  the  mid  sky. 

The  scene  changes ,  presenting  Ludlow  Town,  and  the  President's  Castle : 
then  come  in  country  dancers;  after  them  the  Attendant  Spirit,  with 
the  two  Brothers  and  the  Lady. 


SONG 

Spir.  Back,  Shepherds,  back  !  Enough  your  play 
Till  next  sun-shine  holiday. 

Here  be,  without  duck  or  nod,  960 

Other  trippings  to  be  trod 
Of  lighter  toes,  and  such  court  guise 
As  Mercury  did  first  devise 
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With  the  mincing  Dryades 

On  the  lawns  and  on  the  leas.  965 

This  second  Song  presents  them  to  their  Father  and  Mother. 

Noble  Lord  and  Lady  bright, 

I  have  brought  ye  new  delight. 

Here  behold  so  goodly  grown 
Three  fair  branches  of  your  own. 

Heaven  hath  timely  tried  their  youth,  970 

Their  faith,  their  patience,  and  their  truth, 

And  sent  them  here  through  hard  assays 
With  a  crown  of  deathless  praise, 

To  triumph  in  victorious  dance 

O'er  sensual  folly  and  intemperance.  975 

The  dances  ended,  the  Spirit  epilogizes. 

Spir.  To  the  ocean  now  I  fly, 

And  those  happy  climes  that  lie 
Where  day  never  shuts  his  eye, 

Up  in  the  broad  fields  of  the  sky. 

There  I  suck  the  liquid  air,  980 

All  amidst  the  gardens  fair 
Of  Hesperus,  and  his  daughters  three 
That  sing  about  the  Golden  Tree. 

Along  the  crisped  shades  and  bowers 
Levels  the  spruce  and  jocund  Spring ;  985 

The  Graces  and  the  rosy-bosomed  Hours 
Thither  all  their  bounties  bring. 

There  eternal  summer  dwells, 

And  west  winds  with  musky  wing 
About  the  cedarn  alleys  fling 
Nard  and  cassia’s  balmy  smells. 

Iris  there  with  humid  bow 
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Waters  the  odorous  banks,  that  blow 
Flowers  of  more  mingled  hue 

Than  her  purfled  scarf  can  shew,  995 

And  drenches  with  Elysian  dew 
(List  mortals,  if  your  ears  be  true) 

Beds  of  hyacinth  and  roses, 

Where  young  Adonis  oft  reposes, 

Waxing  well  of  his  deep  wound  1000 

In  slumber  soft,  and  on  the  ground 
Sadly  sits  the  Assyrian  queen  ; 

But  far  above  in  spangled  sheen 
Celestial  Cupid,  her  famed  son,  advanced, 

Holds  his  dear  Psyche  sweet  entranced,  1005 

After  her  wandring  labours  long, 

Till  free  consent  the  gods  among 
Make  her  his  eternal  bride, 

And  from  her  fair  unspotted  side 

Two  blissful  twins  are  to  be  born,  1010 

Youth  and  Joy  ;  so  Jove  hath  sworn. 

But  now  my  task  is  smoothly  done, 

I  can  fly,  or  I  can  run 
Quickly  to  the  green  earth’s  end, 

Where  the  bowed  welkin  slow  doth  bend,  10^5 

And  from  thence  can  soar  as  soon 
To  the  corners  of  the  moon. 

Mortals,  that  would  follow  me, 

Love  virtue,  she  alone  is  free  ; 

She  can  teach  ye  how  to  climb  102 

Higher  than  the  sphery  chime : 

Or,  if  virtue  feeble  were. 

Heaven  itself  would  stoop  to  her. 
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In  this  Monody  the  Author  bewails  a  learned  Friend,  unfortunately 
drowned  in  his  passage  from  Chester  on  the  Irish  Seas,  1637  ;  and. 
by  occasion,  foretells  the  ruin  of  our  corrupted  Clergy,  then  in  their 
height. 

Yet  once  more,  O  ye  Laurels,  and  once  more, 

Ye  Myrtles  brown,  with  ivy  never  sere, 

I  come  to  pluck  your  berries  harsh  and  crude, 

And  with  forced  fingers  rude 

Shatter  your  leaves  before  the  mellowing  year.  fl 
Bitter  constraint  and  sad  occasion  dear 
Compels  me  to  disturb  your  season  due  ; 

For  Lycidas  is  dead,  dead  ere  his  prime, 

Young  Lycidas,  and  hath  not  left  his  peer. 

Who  would  not  sing  for  Lycidas?  he  knew  10 

Himself  to  sing,  and  build  the  lofty  rhyme, 
lie  must  not  float  upon  his  watery  bier 
Unwept,  and  welter  to  the  parching  wind, 

Without  the  meed  of  some  melodious  tear. 

Begin,  then,  Sisters  of  the  sacred  well  15 

That  from  beneath  the  seat  of  Jove  doth  spring  ; 
Begin,  and  somewhat  loudly  sweep  the  string. 

Hence  with  denial  vain  and  coy  excuse : 

So  may  some  gentle  Muse 

With  lucky  words  favour  my  destined  urn,  20 

And  as  he  passes  turn, 

And  bid  fair  peace  be  to  my  sable  shroud ! 

For  we  were  nursed  upon  the  self-same  hill, 

Fed  the  same  flock,  by  fountain,  shade,  and  rill ; 
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Together  both,  ere  the  high  lawns  appeared  25 

Under  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  Morn, 

We  drove  a-field,  and  both  together  heard 
What  time  the  grey-fly  winds  her  sultry  horn, 
Battening  our  flocks  with  the  fresh  dews  of  night, 

Oft  till  the  star  that  rose  at  evening  bright  30 

Toward  heaven’s  descent  had  sloped  his  westering 
wheel. 

Meanwhile  the  rural  ditties  were  not  mute ; 

Tempered  to  the  oaten  flute 

Rough  Satyrs  danced,  and  Fauns  with  cloven  heel 
From  the  glad  sound  would  not  be  absent  long ;  35 

And  old  Damoetas  loved  to  hear  our  song. 

But,  oh  !•  the  heavy  change,  now  thou  art  gone, 

Now  thou  art  gone  and  never  must  return ! 

Thee,  Shepherd,  thee  the  woods  and  desert  caves, 
With  wild  thyme  and  the  gadding  vine  o’ergrown,  40 
And  all  their  echoes,  mourn. 

The  willows,  and  the  hazel  copses  green, 

Shall  now  no  more  be  seen 

Fanning  their  joyous  leaves  to  thy  soft  lays. 

As  killing  as  the  canker  to  the  rose,  45 

Or  taint-worm  to  the  weanling  herds  that  graze, 

Or  frost  to  flowers,  that  their  gay  wardrobe  wear, 
When  first  the  white-thorn  blows  ; 

Such,  Lycidas,  thy  loss  to  shepherd’s  ear. 

Where  were  ye,  Nymphs,  when  the  remorseless 
deep  50 

Closed  o’er  the  head  of  your  loved  Lycidas  ? 

For  neither  were  ye  playing  on  the  steep 
Where  your  old  Bards,  the  famous  Druids,  lie, 

Nor  on  the  shaggy  top  of  Mona  high, 
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Nor  yet  where  Deva  spreads  her  wizard  stream.  55 
Ay  me  !  I  fondly  dream 

“  Had  ye  been  there,”  .  .  .  for  what  could  that  have 
done  ? 

What  could  the  Muse  herself  that  Orpheus  bore, 

The  Muse  herself,  for  her  enchanting  son, 

Whom  universal  nature  did  lament,  60 

When,  by  the  rout  that  made  the  hideous  roar, 

His  gory  visage  down  the  stream  was  sent, 

Down  the  swift  Hebrus  to  the  Lesbian  shore  ? 

Alas !  what  boots  it  with  uncessant  care 
To  tend  the  homely,  slighted,  Shepherd’s  trade,  65 
And  strictly  meditate  the  thankless  Muse? 

W ere  it  not  better  done,  as  others  use, 

To  sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade, 

Or  with  the  tangles  of  Nesera’s  hair? 

Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise  70 
(That  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind) 

To  scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  days  ; 

But  the  fair  guerdon  when  we  hope  to  find, 

And  think  to  burst  out  into  sudden  blaze, 

Comes  the  blind  Fury  with  the  abhorred  shears,  75 
And  slits  the  thin-spun  life.  “  But  not  the  praise,” 
Phoebus  replied,  and  touched  my  trembling  ears : 

“  Fame  is  no  plant  that  grows  on  mortal  soil, 

Nor  in  the  glistering  foil 

Set  off  to  the  world,  nor  in  broad  rumour  lies,  80 
But  lives  and  spreads  aloft  by  those  pure  eyes 
And  perfect  witness  of  all-judging  Jove; 

As  he  pronounces  lastly  on  each  deed, 

Of  so  much  fame  in  heaven  expect  thy  meed.” 

O  fountain  Arethuse,  and  thou  honoured  flood, 
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Smooth-sliding  Mincius,  crowned  with  vocal  reeds, 
That  strain  I  heard  was  of  a  higher  mood. 

But  now  my  oat  proceeds, 

And  listens  to  the  Herald  of  the  Sea, 

That  came  in  Neptune’s  plea.  90 

He  asked  the  waves,  and  asked  the  felon  winds, 
What  hard  mishap  hath  doomed  this  gentle  swain  ? 
And  questioned  every  gust  of  rugged  wings 
That  blows  from  off  each  beaked  promontory. 

They  knew  not  of  his  story  ;  95 

And  sage  Hippotades  their  answer  brings, 

That  not  a  blast  was  from  his  dungeon  strayed  : 

The  air  was  calm,  and  on  the  level  brine 
Sleek  Panope  with  all  her  sisters  played. 

It  was  that  fatal  and  perfidious  bark,  100 

Built  in  the  eclipse,  and  rigged  with  curses  dark, 

That  sunk  so  low  that  sacred  head  of  thine. 

Next,  Camus,  reverend  Sire,  went  footing  slow, 

His  mantle  hairy,  and  his  bonnet  sedge, 

Inwrought  with  figures  dim,  and  on  the  edge  105 
Like  to  that  sanguine  flower  inscribed  with  woe. 

“  Ah  !  who  hath  reft,”  quoth  he,  “  my  dearest  pledge  ?  ” 
Last  came,  and  last  did  go, 

The  Pilot  of  the  Galilean  Lake  ; 

Two  massy  keys  he  bore  of  metals  twain  110 

(The  golden  opes,  the  iron  shuts  amain). 

He  shook  his  mitred  locks,  and  stern  bespake :  — 

“  How  well  could  I  have  spared  for  thee,  young  swain, 
Enough  of  such  as,  for  their  bellies’  sake, 

Creep,  and  intrude,  and  climb  into  the  fold!  115 

Of  other  care  they  little  reckoning  make 
Than  how  to  scramble  at  the  shearers’  feast, 
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And  shove  away  the  worthy  bidden  guest. 

Blind  mouths !  that  scarce  themselves  know  how  to 
hold 

A  sheep-hook,  or  have  learnt  aught  else  the  least  120 
That  to  the  faithful  lierdman’s  art  belongs ! 

What  recks  it  them?  What  need  they?  They  air 
sped ; 

And,  when  they  list,  their  lean  and  flashy  songs 
Grate  on  their  scrannel  pipes  of  wretched  straw ; 

The  hungry  sheep  look  up,  and  are  not  fed,  125 

But,  swoln  with  wind  and  the  rank  mist  they  draw, 
Rot  inwardly,  and  foul  contagion  spread  ; 

Besides  what  the  grim  Wolf  with  privy  paw 
Daily  devours  apace,  and  nothing  said. 

But  that  two-handed  engine  at  the  door  130 

Stands  ready  to  smite  once,  and  smite  no  more.’, 

Return,  Alpheus ;  the  dread  voice  is  past 
That  shrunk  thy  streams  ;  return,  Sicilian  Muse, 

And  call  the  vales,  and  bid  them  hither  cast 
Their  bells  and  flowerets  of  a  thousand  hues.  135 
Ye  valleys  low,  where  the  mild  whispers  use 
Of  shades,  and  wanton  winds,  and  gushing  brooks, 
On  whose  fresh  lap  the  swart  star  sparely  looks, 
Throw  hither  all  your  quaint  enamelled  eyes, 

That  on  the  green  turf  suck  the  honeyed  showers,  140 
And  purple  all  the  ground  with  vernal  flowers. 

Bring  the  rathe  primrose  that  forsaken  dies, 

The  tufted  crow-toe,  and  pale  jessamine, 

The  white  pink,  and  the  pansy  freaked  with  jet, 

The  glowing  violet,  145 

The  musk-rose,  and  the  well-attired  woodbine, 

With  cowslips  wan  that  hang  the  pensive  head, 
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And  every  flower  that  sad  embroidery  wears ; 

Bid  amaranthus  all  his  beauty  shed, 

And  daffodill  ies  All  their  cups  with  tears,  150 

To  strew  the  laureate  hearse  where  Lycid  lies. 

For  so,  to  interpose  a  little  ease, 

Let  our  frail  thoughts  dally  with  false  surmise. 

Ay  me !  whilst  thee  the  shores  and  sounding  seas 
Wash  far  away,  where’er  thy  bones  are  hurled ;  155 

Whether  beyond  the  stormy  Hebrides, 

Where  thou  perhaps  under  the  whelming  tide 
Visit’ st  the  bottom  of  the  monstrous  world  ; 

Or  whether  thou,  to  our  moist  vows  denied, 

Sleep’st  by  the  fable  of  Bellerus  old,  160 

Where  the  great  Vision  of  the  guarded  mount 
Looks  toward  Namancos  and  Bayona’s  hold, 

Look  homeward,  Angel,  now,  and  melt  with  ruth : 
And,  O  ye  dolphins,  waft  the  hapless  youth. 

Weep  no  more,  woeful  shepherds,  weep  no  more, 
For  Lycidas,  your  sorrow,  is  not  dead,  166 

Sunk  though  he  be  beneath  the  watery  floor. 

So  sinks  the  day-star  in  the  ocean  bed, 

And  yet  anon  lepairs  his  drooping  head, 

\nd  tricks  his  beams,  and  with  new-spangled  ore  170 
Flames  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky : 

So  Lycidas  sunk  low,  but  mounted  high, 

Through  the  dear  might  of  Him  that  walked  the 
waves, 

Where,  other  groves  and  other  streams  along, 

With  nectar  pure  his  oozy  locks  he  laves,  17*. 

And  hears  the  unexpressive  nuptial  song, 

In  the  blest  kingdoms  meek  of  joy  and  love. 

There  entertain  him  all  the  Saints  above, 
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In  solemn  troops,  and  sweet  societies, 

That  sing,  and  singing  in  their  glory  move,  180 

And  wipe  the  tears  for  ever  from  his  eyes. 

Now,  Lyeidas,  the  Shepherds  weep  no  more; 
Henceforth  thou  art  the  Genius  of  the  shore, 

In  thy  large  recompense,  and  shaft  be  good 

To  all  that  wander  in  that  perilous  flood.  •  185 

Thus  sang  the  uncouth  Swain  to  the  oaks  and  rills, 
While  the  still  Morn  went  out  with  sandals  grey ; 

He  touched  the  tender  stops  of  various  quills, 

With  eager  thought  warbling  his  Doric  lay : 

And  now  the  sun  had  stretched  out  all  the  hills,  19C 
And  now  was  drop!  into  the  western  bay. 

At  last  he  rose,  and  twitched  his  mantle  blue : 
Tomorrow  to  fresh  woods,  and  pastures  new. 
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ON  HIS  BEING  ARRIVED  TO  THE  AGE  OF  TWENTY-THREE 

How  soon  hath  Time,  the  subtle  thief  of  youth, 

Stolen  on  his  wing  my  three  and  twentieth  year  ! 
My  hasting  days  fly  on  with  full  career, 

But  my  late  spring  no  bud  or  blossom  shew’th. 

Perhaps  my  semblance  might  deceive  the  truth,  & 
That  I  to  manhood  am  arrived  so  near, 

And  inward  ripeness  doth  much  less  appear, 

That  some  more  timely-happy  spirits  indu’tho 

Yet  be  it  less  or  more,  or  soon  or  slow, 

It  shall  be  still  in  strictest  measure  even  10 

To  that  same  lot,  however  mean  or  high, 

Toward  which  Time  leads  me,  and  the  will  of  Heaven* 
All  is,  if  I  have  grace  to  use  it  so, 

As  ever  in  my  great  Task-master’s  eye. 

ON  THE  LORD  GENERAL  FAIRFAX  AT  THE  SIEGE  OF 

COLCHESTER 

Fairfax,  whose  name  in  arms  through  Europe  rings. 
Filling  each  mouth  with  envy  or  with  praise, 

And  all  her  jealous  monarchs  with  amaze, 

And  rumours  loud  that  daunt  remotest  kings, 

Thy  firm  unshaken  virtue  ever  brings  j 

Victory  home,  though  new  rebellions  raise 
Their  Hydra  heads,  and  the  false  North  displays 
Her  broken  league  to  imp  their  serpent  wings. 
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O  yet  a  nobler  task  awaits  thy  hand 

(For  what  can  war  but  endless  war  still  breed?)  10 
Till  truth  and  right  from  violence  be  freed, 

And  public  faith  cleared  from  the  shameful  brand 
Of  public  fraud.  In  vain  doth  Valour  bleed, 

While  Avarice  and  Rapine  share  the  land. 


TO  THE  LORD  GENERAL  CROMWELL,  ON  THE  PRO¬ 
POSALS  OF  CERTAIN  MINISTERS  AT  THE  COMMIT¬ 
TEE  FOR  PROPAGATION  OF  THE  GOSPEL 

Cromwell,  our  chief  of  men,  who  through  a  cloud 
Not  of  war  only,  but  detractions  rude, 

Guided  by  faith  and  matchless  fortitude, 

To  peace  and  truth  thy  glorious  way  hast  ploughed, 
And  on  the  neck  of  crowned  Fortune  proud  5 

Hast  reared  God’s  trophies,  and  his  work  pursued, 
While  Darwen  stream,  with  blood  of  Scots  im¬ 
brued, 

And  Dunbar  field,  resounds  thy  praises  loud, 

And  W  orcester’s  laureate  wreath :  yet  much  remains 
To  conquer  still ;  Peace  hath  her  victories  10 

No  less  renowned  than  War :  new  foes  arise, 
Threatening  to  bind  our  souls  with  secular  chains. 
Help  us  to  save  free  conscience  from  the  paw 
Of  hireling  wolves,  whose  Gospel  is  their  maw. 


TO  SIR  HENRY  VANE  THE  YOUNGER 

Vane,  young  in  years,  but  in  sage  counsel  old, 
Than  whom  a  better  senator  ne’er  keld 
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The  helm  of  Rome,  when  gowns,  not  arms,  repelled 
The  fierce  Epirot  and  the  African  bold. 

Whether  to  settle  peace,  or  to  unfold  0 

The  drift  of  hollow  states  hard  to  be  spelled ; 

Then  to  advise  how  war  may  best,  upheld, 

Move  by  her  two  main  nerves,  iron  and  gold, 

In  all  her  equipage ;  besides,  to  know 

Both  spiritual  power  and  civil,  what  each  means,  10 
What  severs  each,  thou  hast  learned,  which  few  have 
done. 

The  bounds  of  either  sword  to  thee  we  owe : 

Therefore  on  thy  firm  hand  Religion  leans 
In  peace,  and  reckons  thee  her  eldest  son. 


ON  THE  LATE  MASSACRE  IN  PIEMONT 

Avenge,  O  Lord,  thy  slaughtered  Saints,  whose  bonea 
Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold  ; 

Even  them  who  kept  thy  truth  so  pure  of  old, 
When  all  our  fathers  worshipped  stocks  and  stones, 
Forget  not :  in  thy  book  record  their  groans  5 

Who  were  thy  sheep,  and  in  their  ancient  fold 
Slain  by  the  bloody  Piemontese,  that  rolled 
Mother  with  infant  down  the  rocks.  Their  moans 
The  vales  redoubled  to  the  hills,  and  they 

To  heaven.  Their  martyred  blood  and  ashes  sow  1G 
O’er  all  the  Italian  fields,  where  still  doth  sway 
The  triple  Tyrant ;  that  from  these  may  grow 
A  hundredfold,  who,  having  learnt  thy  way, 

Early  may  fly  the  Babylonian  woe. 
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ON  HIS  BLINDNESS 

When  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent 

Ere  half  my  days  in  this  dark  world  and  wide, 

And  that  one  Talent  which  is  death  to  hide 
Lodged  with  me  useless,  though  my  soul  more  bent 
Fo  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present  5 

My  true  account,  lest  He  returning  chide, 
u  Doth  God  exact  day-labour,  light  denied  ?  ” 

I  fondly  ask.  But  Patience,  to  prevent 
That  murmur,  soon  replies,  “  God  doth  not  need 
Either  man’s  work  or  his  own  gifts.  Who  best  10 
Bear  his  mild  yoke,  they  serve  him  best.  His  state 
is  kingly:  thousands  at  his  bidding  speed, 

And  post  o’er  land  and  ocean  without  rest ; 

They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait.” 


THE  METER  OF  THE  POEMS 


The  unit  of  English  versification  is  the  metrical  foot, 
made  up  of  either  two  or  three  syllables,  one  at  least  of 
which  must  he  accented.  Two  types  of  foot  are  regularly 
used  in  Milton’s  Minor  Poems :  the  iambic,  consisting  of 
an  unaccented  syllable  followed  by  an  accented  one,  as  in 
the  word  until ;  and  the  trochaic,  having  two  syllables  in 
reverse  order,  as  in  the  word  vjonder.  A  certain  number  of 
feet  compose  a  line :  two  feet  make  a  dimeter ;  three  feet 
a  trimeter  ;  four  feet  a  tetrameter  ;  five  feet  a  pentameter ; 
and  six  feet  a  hexameter.  Lines  are  named  by  describing 
the  kind  and  number  of  feet  that  compose  them :  thus, 
L'  Allegro,  11,  — 

t  /  /  / 

But  come,  I  thou  God  [dess  fair  [and  free  — 
is  iambic  tetrameter,  with  four  iambic  feet ;  and  Lycidas , 

2,- 

/  ✓  /  /  / 

Ye  Myrjtles  brown, [with  i|vy  ne|ver  sere, — 

is,  of  course,  iambic  pentameter. 

Lines  may  be  rhymed  with  each  other  in  countless  ways. 
Unrhymed  iambic  pentameter,  found  throughout  much  of 
Comus ,  is  called  blank  verse.  Lines  may  be  rhymed  in 

pairs,  or  couplets,  as  in  L’  Allegro,  87-88.  — 

/  7  /  / 

And  then  [in  haste  [her  bower  [she  leaves, 

/  /  /  / 

With  Thes[ty  lis | to  bind[the  sheaves, — 

which  is  iambic  tetrameter,  or  octosyllabic,  couplet,  or  in 
Comus ,  497-98, — 

How  camest|thou  here, (good  swain  ?|Hath  a|ny  ram 
/  '  /  /  / 

Slipped  from  | the  fold, | or  young | kid  lost | his  dam,  — 

which  is  iambic  pentameter,  or  heroic,  couplet.  Rhymes 
may  also  occur  in  stanza  form,  as  in  the  last  eight  lines  of 
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Lycidas,  or  irregularly,  as  in  the  remainder  of  the  same 
poem.  Couplets  may  be  formed  of  two  lines  of  different 

types,  as  in  L' Allegro,  91-92, — 

/  •  f  / 

Sometimes | with  se|cure  dej light 

/  '  ft 

The  up  |  land  ham  |  lets  will  jin  vite,  — 

where  the  first  line  has  a  trochaic  movement,  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  an  iambic  one.  There  are  frequent  lines  with  irregu¬ 
larities,  as  in  L'  Allegro,  41, — 

/  /  /  / 

And  at|my  win|dow  bid|good-mor|row, — 

which  is  iambic  tetrameter,  with  an  extra  syllable.  Occa¬ 
sionally  the  versification  affords  a  key  to  Milton’s  pronun¬ 
ciation,  as  in  Comas ,  4,  — 

/  /  /  /  / 

In  re|gions  mild  | of  calm  [and  sejrene  air, — 

where  the  accent  of  serene  is  determined  by  the  iambic 
meter. 

L ’  A llegro  and  II  Penseroso  open  with  ten  i^rphjc 
of  alternate  JjJmelfvr  and  pentameter  structure,  rhyming 
ABRACDDEEC.  The  body  of  each  poem  is  in  tetrameter 
couplets,  the  lines  being  either  iambic  or  trochaic.  Milton’s 
wonderful  power  of  versification  depends  largely  on  his 
skillful  management  of  the  metrical  changes  from  one  type 
of  foot  to  another. 

Comus  is  written  mainly  in  blank  verse,  with  one  short 
passage  in  iambic  pentameter  couplet  (495-512),  some 
parts  in  the  tetrameter  couplet  of  U  Allegro,  and  three 
songs,  one  by  the  Lady,  one  by  the  Attendant  Spirit,  and 
one  by  Sabrina,  in  irregularly  rhymed  verse  of  lines  of 
varying  length.  The  student  can  have  no  better  exercise  in 
the  analysis  of  versification  than  a  study  of  the  complicated 
structure  of  the  Lady’s  song,  “  Sweet  Echo  ”  (230-43), 
with  its  lines  varying  from  dimeter  to  hexameter  and  its 
peculiar  arrangement  of  rhymes. 

Lycidas  is  made  up  chiefly  of  iambic  pentameter  lines, 
sprinkled  with  trimeter,  rhyming  irregularly,  while  ten 
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seem  not  to  rhyme  at  all.  It  is  divided  into  ten  stanzas  or 
metrical  paragraphs  of  varying  length  and  rhyme  scheme, 
concluding  with  a  perfect  specimen  of  ottava  rirna,  or  oc¬ 
tave  stanza,  rhyming  ABABA BCC.  Professor  Trent  says 
of  the  versification  of  this  poem:  “The  rhythm  is  varied, 
and  flows  now  in  leaping  waves,  now  in  long  rolling  billows 
that  carry  all  before  them,  like  the  surging  periods  of  Par¬ 
adise  Lost.  There  is  probably  no  short  poem  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  the  rhythm  of  which  has  been  more  deservedly 
praised,  or  more  despaired  of  by  other  poets.” 


NOTES  FOR  CAREFUL  STUDY 

L’ Allegro  and  II  Penseroso 

These  two  companion  poems,  written  probably  during  the 
early  months  of  Milton’s  residence  at  Horton,  are  approximately 
similar  in  meter  and  general  construction,  but  are  deliberately 
contrasted  in  title  and  substance.  They  represent,  however,  not 
so  much  two  distinct  and  unsympathetic  types  of  character, 
as  two  separate  moods  of  a  single  person  :  a  man  of  scholarly 
tastes  and  artistic  temperament,  such  as  the  young  Milton  must 
have  been.  Thus,  although  the  poems  are  consistently  antitheti¬ 
cal,  they  are  complementary  rather  than  antagonistic  in  their 
respective  attitudes  towards  life.  U  Allegro  (“The  Cheerful 
Man  ”)  describes  the  pleasures  of  a  quiet,  somewhat  bookish 
gentleman  in  a  buoyant  and  care-free  state  of  mind;  II  Penseroso 
(“The  Meditative  Man  ”)  follows  the  recreations  of  the  same 
person  when  he  is  in  a  mood  more  sedate  and  serious.  They  are 
really  idylls,  each  comprising  a  series  of  little  pictures  unified 
by  the  prevailing  sentiment  behind  them.  In  each  poem,  more¬ 
over,  the  selection  of  details  is  so  carefully  done  that  every  ele¬ 
ment  contributes,  either  directly  or  by  suggestion,  to  illustrate 
the  mood  indicated  by  the  title. 

The  true  contrast  is,  then,  one  of  underlying-  spirit  or  feeling  ; 
but  this  isbrougnt  out  strongly  also  by  a  studied  parallelism  of 
Structure,  many  passages  balancing  each  other  almost  part  for 
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part.  Thus,  Z’ Allegro  begins  at  dawn  and  ends  at  midnight,  while 
Jl  Penseroso ,  opening  at  evening,  closes  at  noon  of  the  next  day  ; 
the  lark  in  the  one  work  corresponds  to  the  nightingale  in  the 
other;  Mirth  is  “  buxom,  blithe,  and  debonair,”  and  Melancholy 
is  ‘-sober,  steadfast,  and  demure.”  A  careful  study  of  these  in¬ 
genious  features  of  Milton’s  method  will  leave  the  student  with 
a  high  appreciation  of  the  poems  as  masterpieces  of  constructive 
art. 

Milton  at  this  period  was  still  under  thirty,  and  as  yet 
unprejudiced  against  the  stage  and  other  mundane  pleasures; 
accordingly  the  poems  show  few  traces  of  Puritanism,  and  are 
full  of  a  Renaissance  delight  in  living.  He  was,  moreover,  fresh 
from  the  university  and  steeped  in  classical  learning;  this  ac¬ 
counts  largely  for  the  extraordinary  allusiveness  of  single  lines, 
crammed  as  they  are  with  literary  reminiscences  and  with  refer¬ 
ences  to  Greek  and  Roman  myths.  His  training  as  a  musician 
gave  him  a  sense  of  the  niceties  of  rhythm,  and  led  him  to  ex¬ 
periments  in  the  subtler  effects  of  intonation,  alliteration,  and 
assonance.  Finally  he  was  already  a  cultivated  poet,  with  a  fine 
imagination,  a  fastidious  discrimination,  and  an  unerring  feeling 
for  taste  and  proportion.  In  felicitous  phrasing,  in  flexibility  and 
variety  of  versification,  and  in  power  of  suggestive  description 
these  twin  poems  have  a  classical  perfection  which  makes  them 
comparable  with  a  work  like  Gray’s  famous  Elegy  in  a  Country 
Churchyard . 


L’  Allegro  (page  12) 

1-10.  This  invocation  accords  with  a  common  device  of  the 
classical  poets.  Here,  however,  Milton  uses  it,  not  to  call  at  once 
upon  the  favoring  deity,  but  to  warn  off  the  opposing  spirit  of 
Melancholy.  The  first  ten  lines  of  II  Penseroso  should  be  read 
at  this  point,  in  order  that  the  parallelism  in  structure  and 
manner  may  be  noted.  The  metrical  scheme  of  this  introduc¬ 
tion,  with  its  alternate  pentameter  and  trimeter  lines,  is  in¬ 
tentionally  irregular  and  rough  as  compared  with  the  smooth 
tpfrimipter  couplets  of  the  remainder  of  the  poem.  The  cumu¬ 
lative  effect  of  the  harsh  descriptive  epithets  is  to  produce  at 
once  a  repugnant  impression  of  that  Melancholy,  the  presence  of 
which  is  incompatible  with  the  Cheerful  Man’s  mood. 

1.  The  loathed  Melancholy  of  this  line  is  obviously  con- 
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ceived  as  different  from  the  divinest  Melancholy  of  II  Pen - 
seroso,  12.  Here,  in  strict  adherence  to  its  derivation  from  two 
Greek  words  meaning  “  black  bile,”  it  seems  to  connote  gloom 
or  dejection. 

2.  Cerberus:  the  three-headed  dog  that  guarded  the  gates  of 
Hades.  There  is  no  myth  to  justify  the  parentage  of  Melancholy 
here  presented.  According  to  the  Greeks,  Erebus  was  the 
spouse  of  Night. 

3.  Stygian:  connected  with  the  river  Styx,  “the  flood  of 
deadly  hate  ”  ( Paradise  Lost ,  n,  577)  which  flowed  through  the 
infernal  regions. 

5.  Uncouth:  originally  “ unknown,”  from  its  Anglo-Saxon 
derivation.  Here  it  means  rather  strange  or  unfamiliar.  What 
is  its  present  meaning  ? 

6.  This  line  illustrates  one  characteristic  feature  of  Milton's 
poetic  style  :  the  power  of  rich  suggestion  which  he  attains  by 
the  use  of  figurative  and  allusive  epithets.  The  student  should 
try  to  reproduce  in  his  own  mind  the  picture  imagined  by  the 
author. 

7.  Night-raven  :  the  raven  is  not  a  night  bird,  but  is  regu¬ 
larly  associated  with  ill  omens.  See  Macbeth ,  I,  v,  39-41. 

8.  Low-browed.  :  over-hanging. 

10.  Cimmerian  desert:  the  Cimmerians,  according  to  the 
Odyssey ,  x,  14,  dwelt  in  perpetual  darkness,  “  wrapt  in  a  fog 
and  cloud.” 

11.  At  this  point  the  body  of  the  poem  begins,  with  an  invo¬ 
cation  to  Mirth,  the  auspicious  goddess.  Notice  the  effect 
gained  by  the  word  but. 

12.  Y clep’d  :  called.  The  word  is  a  survival  of  the  old  past 
participle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  clepen,  they  being  a  modification 
of  the  prefix  ge  still  used  in  the  past  participle  of  most  German 
verbs.  Euphrosyne  (Mirth)  was  one  of  the  the  three  Graces, 
her  sisters  (see  line  15)  being  Aglaia  (Brightness)  and  Thalia 
(Bloom). 

14.  Milton  found  this  parentage  in  a  note  by  Servius  on  Vir¬ 
gil’s  JEneid,  i,  720.  The  Greek  myth  made  Zeus  and  Eurynome 
the  parents  of  the  Graces. 

1G.  Venus,  the  goddess  of  love  and  beauty,  and  Bacchus, 
the  god  of  wine  and  revelry,  would  be  fitting  parents  for  the 
Graces. 
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17.  As  some  sager  sing  :  as  some  wiser  poets  sing.  This  is 
a  subtle  reference  to  the  fact  that  Milton  himself  has  invented  the 
genealogy  which  follows. 

19.  Zephyr  was  the  god  of  the  west  wind,  and  Aurora  was 
the  lovely  goddess  of  the  dawn.  /' 

24.  Buxom  :  originally  yielding ,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  bugan , 
to  bow;  later,  jolly  or  frolicsome ,  its  meaning  here.  Debonair  : 
from  the  French  de  bonne  air ,  of  a  gay  disposition. 

27.  The  distinctions  in  this  line  are  finely  drawn.  Quips : 
sharp  sayings.  Cranks  :  “  conceits,”  or  odd  turns  of  speech. 

28.  Becks  :  beckonings. 

29.  Hebe  :  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Juno.  She  was  the  god¬ 
dess  of  youth  and  cupbearer  to  the  gods  on  Olympus. 

31.  Derides  :  the  subject  of  this  verb  is  the  noun  Sport. 

33.  Trip  it :  compare  our  modern  expressions  “  lord  it  ”  and 
“  go  it.” 

34.  On  the  light  fantastic  toe  :  with  dances  improvised  to 
suit  the  fancy. 

36.  Mountain  Nymph  :  a  love  of  liberty  is  characteristic  of 
people  dwelling  in  mountainous  regions,  like  Switzerland  or  the 
Scotch  Highlands.  At  the  right  hand  is,  of  course,  the  place  of 
honor. 

40.  Unreprovbd  :  blameless  or  innocent. 

41.  With  this  line  begins  the  chronology  of  the  “ideal  day,” 
not,  however,  belonging  entirely  to  one  season.  It  starts  quite 
naturally  with  the  song  of  the  lark  before  dawn.  The  unre- 
provbd  pleasures  follow  in  appositive  phrases  :  to  hear  (41), 
to  come  (45),  oft  listening  (53)  sometime  walking  (57), 
etc. 

45.  In  spite  of  sorrow  :  in  a  feeling  of  spite  towards  sorrow. 

46.  This  somewhat  obscure  passage  has  given  rise  to  at  least 
three  interpretations.  Some  editors  maintain  that  the  lark  comes 
to  the  window;  others  that  the  man  comes  to  the  window  from 
without  the  house  ;  and  still  others  that  L’  Allegro,  awakened  by 
the  lark’s  song,  goes  to  his  window  to  greet  the  day.  This  last 
solution  is  the  most  plausible. 

50.  The  figure  refers  to  the  scattering  of  the  “  thin  ”  rear¬ 
guard  of  a  retreating  army. 

52.  Scan  this  line.  For  what  effect  is  Milton  striving  through 
this  change  in  meter  ? 
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55.  Hoar  hill :  the  hill  is  either  covered  with  frost  or  shrouded 
in  mist. 

56.  High  wood :  probably  best  taken  as  meaning  a  forest  of 
tall  trees  cleared  of  underbrush. 

57.  Not  unseen:  these  words  suggest  the  sociable  nature  of 
L’  Allegro.  Cf.  II  Penseroso,  65. 

59.  Right  against :  directly  opposite.  He  is  walking  eastward 
towards  the  rising  sun. 

60.  State:  his  stately  progress  through  the  sky. 

62.  Dight:  arrayed.  The  clouds,  the  attendants  of  the  sun, 
are  dressed  in  gorgeously  colored  liveries  or  costumes. 

67.  Tells  his  tale :  counts  the  number  of  his  flock.  Cf.  our 
modern  tally,  to  tell  one’s  beads,  etc. 

69.  Straight:  straightway. 

70.  Landskip :  an  old  form  of  landscape.  Parse  the  word 

round. 

71.  Lawns:  open  fields.  Fallows:  sections  of  ploughed  land 
left  unsown. 

74.  Explain  the  significance  of  the  word  labouring  as  applied 
to  the  clouds. 

75  Pied  :  of  different  colors. 

77.  Towers  and  battlements  ■  a  reference  possibly  to  Wind¬ 
sor  Castle,  only  four  miles  from  Horton  and  plainly  visible  from 
that  place. 

80.  Cynosure  :  the  object  towards  which  all  eyes  are  directed. 
The  word,  literally  “  dog’s  tail  ”  through  its  derivation  from  the 
Greek,  was  applied  by  the  ancients  to  that  portion  of  the  Little 
Bear  constellation,  resembling  a  dog,  which  contains  the  pole 
star.  Bv  this  star  the  Tyrian  sailors  were  accustomed  to  steer 
their  ships  ;  hence  it  came  to  mean  any  object  on  which  people 
fix  their  eyes.  Cf.  Comus,  342. 

83.  Corydon,  Thyrsis,  Phillis  (86),  and  Thestylis  (88)  are 
conventional  names  of  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  drawn  from 
Greek  pastoral  poetry. 

87.  Bower :  here  not  bed-chamber ,  as  in  the  old  ballads,  but 
cottage. 

89.  Milton’s  mention  of  an  earlier  season  is  clear  evidence 
that  he  did  not  mean  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  description  of  a 
single  day  in  one  specific  time  of  the  year. 

91.  Secure :  free  from  care,  by  derivation  from  the  Latin 
securus - 
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92.  Upland  hamlets :  secluded  villages,  contrasted  with  the 
towered  cities  of  line  117. 

94.  Rebecks :  a  rebeck  was  a  mediaeval  musical  instrument 
of  two  or  three  strings,  shaped  and  played  like  a  violin. 

102.  Fairy  Mab :  the  mischievous  Queen  of  Fairies,  and  tra¬ 
ditionally  the  patron  and  tormentor  of  servants.  See  Mercutio’s 
description  of  her  in  Romeo  and  Juliet ,  i,  iv,  53-95.  Junkets: 
cheese  cakes  or  sweetmeats  in  general.  Notice  Milton’s  pronun®- 
ciation  of  eat,  the  preterit  of  eat,  to  rhyme  with  feat. 

103-05.  Different  members  of  the  gathering,  she  and  he,  tell 
of  their  experiences  with  fairies. 

104.  Friar’s  lantern :  the  will-o’-the-wisp,  or  ignis  fatuus. 

105.  Drudging  Goblin:  Robin  Goodfellow,  the  Puck  of 
Shakespeare’s  Midsummer’s  Night’s  Dream.  It  is  part  of  fairy 
lore  that  he  sometimes  comes  at  night  to  assist  the  peasant  in 
his  threshing,  and  should  therefore  be  rewarded  with  a  bowl  of 
cream  duly  set  to  refresh  him  after  his  labors. 

110.  Lubber:  clownish. 

111.  Chimney’s  length :  along  the  fireplace. 

113.  Crop-full:  with  a  full  stomach. 

114.  At  the  first  crowing  of  the  cock  all  ghosts  and  spirits 
were  supposed  to  vanish,  their  power  having  ended  with  the 
coming  of  day.  See  Hamlet,  i,  i,  147-56.  Matin :  a  morning  song. 

117.  Two  theories  exist  as  to  the  significance  of  the  remainder 
of  the  poem.  Either  the  Cheerful  Man  returns  to  his  home  to 
spend  the  evening  in  reading  romances,  masques,  and  comedies  ; 
or  the  amusements  described  may  be  those  in  which  such  a  man 
would  be  likely  to  be  interested  for  his  recreation.  Probably  the 
first  interpretation  is  the  less  open  to  objection. 

120.  Weeds:  garments.  This  almost  obsolete  meaning  of  the 
word  is  preserved  in  our  modern  phrase  “  widow’s  weeds.”  Tri¬ 
umphs  :  grand  shows  or  celebrations. 

123.  Both :  both  wit  and  arms  contend  for  the  prize. 

125.  Hymen  :  the’  god  of  marriage. 

128.  Mask:  masques  and  their  characteristics  are  treated  in 
the  Introduction  to  Camus ,  page  32. 

132.  Jonson’s  learned  sock:  Ben  Jonson  (1573-1637),  who 
had  been  Shakespeare’s  chief  contemporary  rival  as  a  dramatist, 
was  still  alive  at  this  date,  although  his  best  work  had  been 
done.  Jonson  was  a  scholarly  writer,  who  based  his  plays  largely 
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on  classical  models  and  affected  to  scorn  the  public  of  his  own 
time.  His  best  comedies  are  Volpone  (1605),  The  Silent  Woman 
(1609),  and  The  Alchemist  (1610). 

Sock  is  from  the  Latin  soccus,  the  low-heeled  slipper  worn 
by  Greek  and  Roman  comic  actors.  It  is  here  used  as  symbolic 
of  comedy. 

133-34.  “  This  characterization  applies  better  to  some  of 
Shakespeare’s  scattered  songs  than  to  his  romantic  plays  or  his 
comedies  as  a  whole  ”  (Moody).  Milton  is  here  contrasting 
Shakespeare’s  spontaneity  with  Jenson’s  learning,  which  was 
almost  equal  to  Milton’s  own. 

135.  Eating  cares:  a  classical  expression  borrowed  from  the 
Latin  poet  Horace,  who  had  spoken  of  curas  edaces  (  Odes,  n,  ii,  18), 

136.  There  were  three  kinds  of  Greek  music:  the  Doric,  the 
Phrygian,  and  the  Lydian,  the  last  being  the  sweetest  and 
tenderest. 

138.  Meeting  soul:  the  soul  that  hears  them  and  is  affected 
by  them.  Notice  the  old  pronunciation  of  the  word  pierce  to 
rhyme  with  verse. 

139.  Bout  :  turn. 

141.  Wanton  heed  and  giddy  cunning  :  this  is  the  figure 
of  speech  called  “  oxymoron,”  in  which  an  epithet  of  a  contrary 
meaning  is  added  to  a  word.  “The  adjectives  describe  the  ap¬ 
pearance,  the  nouns  the  reality.” 

145.  Orpheus,  the  most  famous  of  mythical  musicians,  persuaded 
Pluto,  the  god  of  the  lower  world,  to  allow  him  to  bring  back 
his  dead  wife  from  Hades,  on  condition  that  Orpheus  should  not 
turn  to  look  at  her  until  she  had  reached  the  upper  air.  Before 
the  stipulated  time,  however,  he  glanced  back,  and  she  disap¬ 
peared  in  a  cloud.  Thus  his  Eurydiee,  once  half-regained,  was 
lost  forever.  Milton  was  fond  of  this  story,  and  referred  to  it  in 
II  Penseroso ,  105-08,  and  in  Lycidas,  58-63. 

Il  Penseroso  (page  17) 

Except  for  the  fact  that  it  is  somewhat  longer,  this  poem  is 
framed  almost  exactly  on  the  model  of  V  Allegro.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  Milton  was  rather  more  in  sympathy  with  his  subject 
here  than  in  its  companion  work. 

1-10.  Notice  in  these  lines,  which  should  be  compared  with 
the  introductory  passage  of  V  Allegro ,  what  a  different  effect 
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Milton  secures  with  very  little  change  in  method.  The  driving 
oft’  of  the  vain  deluding  Joys  parallels,  even  to  little  tricks  of 
phraseology,  the  Hence,  loathed  Melancholy  of  the  othe/ 
poem. 

3.  Bested  :  avail. 

4.  Fixbd:  resolute  or  firmly  established. 

6.  Fond :  foolish.  Cf.  “  fond  and  foolish  mind  ”  in  the  old 
English  ballads. 

10.  The  figure  in  this  line  needs  careful  examination.  Mor¬ 
pheus,  the  god  of  sleep,  is  pictured  as  having  a  retinue  of  fol¬ 
lowers  (dreams)  dependent  on  his  bounty. 

12.  Melancholy  :  here  not  gloom,  as  in  L’  Allegro,  1,  but 
rather  thoughtfulness  or  “  pensive  contemplation.” 

14.  To  hit  the  sense :  to  be  suited  to  human  sight. 

18.  Memnon  :  the  son  of  Tithonus  and  Aurora.  He  was 
King  of  the  Ethiopians  and  assisted  King  Priam  of  Troy  during 
the  Trojan  War,  being  finally  slain  by  Achilles.  Although  he 
was  dark-skinned,  he  was  reputed  to  be  marvelously  handsome. 
Nothing  is  known  of  any  sister  of  his  ;  but  she  may  be  imag¬ 
ined  as  being  no  less  beautiful  than  her  brother. 

19.  That  starred  Ethiop  Queen :  Cassiopea,  mother  of 
Andromeda,  boasted  that  her  beauty  was  above  that  of  the  Ne¬ 
reids.  The  Sea-Nymphs  avenged  themselves  by  exposing  An¬ 
dromeda  to  a  monster,  but  the  girl  was  rescued  by  Perseus,  who 
became  her  husband.  Both  Cassiopea  and  Andromeda  were  b 
afterwards  placed  among  the  constellations;  i.e.,  starred. 

23-24.  This  genealogy  was  invented  by  Milton.  Vesta  was 
the  goddess  of  the  hearth  and  of  chastity,  celebrated  by  the 
Roman  vestal  virgins.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Saturn,  who 
may  typify  solitude.  Thus  Melancholy  may  be  considered  as  the 

solitudeT  as  coftnpared  with  Mirth,  the___ 

29.  Woody  Ida:  not  the  mountain  near  the  city  of  Troy, 
but  Mount  Ida  in  Crete,  where  the  infant  Jove  was  nurtured. 
See  Paradise  Lost,  i,  515. 

30.  Jove  eventually  rebelled  against  li  is  father,  Saturn,  and 
seized  for  himself  the  throne  of  the  godsJ 

33.  Darkest  grain  :  deep  blue  or  pu  rple.  These  dyes  were 
obtained  from  the  dried  cochineal  bug,  which  looks  much  like  a 
grain.  Colors  made  in  this  way  were  sr.id  to  be  grained. 
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35.  Stole  :  veil  or  hood.  Cypress  lawn  :  a  thin  crape  cloth9 
supposed  first  to  have  come  from  the  island  of  Cyprus. 

36.  Decent  :  comely  or  beautiful,. 

37.  State :  dignity. 

39.  Commercing:  communing. 

41.  Still :  here  used  as  an  adjective. 

42.  Forget  thyself  to  marble:  here  again  it  is  worth  the 
student’s  while  to  visualize  the  picture  conceived  by  the  poet. 
The  figure  is  taken  from  sculpture. 

43.  Sad:  grave.  Leaden:  heavy. 

46.  Spare  Fast :  this  is  the  doctrine  of  “  plain  living  and 
high  thinking.”  Milton  believed  in  temperance  in  diet. 

47.  The  Muses,  the  nine  daughters  of  Jove  and  Mnemosyne 
(Memory),  were  the  patrons  of  art,  literature,  and  science. 

52-54.  The  reference  here  to  the  fiery-wheelbd  throne  is 
drawn  from  the  famous  vision  in  Ezekiel ,  X.  Milton  ventures  to 
name  one  of  the  cherubim  described  by  the  prophet. 

55.  This  puzzling  line  may  be  paraphrased,  “  And,  whispering 
hist  !,  bring  along  the  mute  silence.” 

56.  Philomel :  the  nightingale.  Philomela,  the  daughter  of 
Fandion,  was,  because  of  her  part  in  the  murder  of  her  nephew, 
ltylus,  changed  by  the  gods  into  a  nightingale,  in  which  form 
she  constantly  bewails  her  fate  in  sweet  song.  The  student 
should  read  Keats’s  Ode  to  a  Nightingale  and  Matthew  Arnold’s 
Philomela. 

57.  Plight:  strain. 

59.  Cynthia:  Diana,  the  goddess  of  the  moon.  Ceres,  not 
Diana,  however,  was  drawn  by  dragons. 

60.  Accustomed  oak:  the  tree  where  the  bird  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  sing. 

64.  Even-song  ;  contrasted  with  the  matin  of  the  cock  in 
L’  Allegro.  114.  The  nightingale’s  song  introduces  the  enumera¬ 
tion  of  the  evening  pleasures  of  the  Meditative  Man. 

65.  Unseen:  the  Thoughtful  Man  prefers  to  walk  by  himself, 
just  as  the  Cheerful  Man  had  wished  for  society.  See  U  Allegro- 
57. 

68.  Highest  noon  :  the  highest  point  of  her  course  for  the 
night. 

72.  Stooping:  the  picture  produced  by  the  use  of  this  word 
should  be  visualized. 
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74.  Curfew  :  from  the  French  couvre-feu,  to  cover  fire.  The 
bell  rang  about  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening,  warning  household¬ 
ers  to  cover  over  or  extinguish  their  tires.  How  is  the  word 
used  to-day  ? 

76.  How  are  the  meter  and  the  sound  of  the  words  in  this 
line  made  to  reproduce  the  slow  swinging  of  the  bell? 

78.  Still  removkfi:  quiet  and  secluded.  The  Cheerful  Man 
enjoyed  the  merry  group  of  peasants  gathered  around  a  bright 
hearth  ;  the  Meditative  Man  muses  alone  over  a  smouldering 
fire  in  a  shadowy  room. 

83.  Bellman’s  drowsy  charm :  the  bellman,  or  night  watch¬ 
man,  was  accustomed  to  go  on  his  rounds,  ringing  a  bell  and 
crying  the  hour.  Sometimes  he  droned  a  prayer  or  charm  for 
the  security  of  householders. 

84.  Nightly:  in  the  night  time. 

85.  The  Meditative  Man  burns  “midnight  oil”  in  reading 
over  philosophy,  tragedy,  lyric  poetry,  and  romances. 

87.  Outwatcli  the  Bear  :  the  constellation  of  the  Bear  does 
not  set  in  English  latitudes  ;  therefore  the  meaning  is  that  the 
Meditative  Man  sits  up  all  night. 

88.  Thrice-great  Hermes  :  Hermes  Trismegistus  (not  to  be 
confused  with  the  god  Hermes  or  Mercury)  was  the  fabled 
Egyptian  philosopher  and  magician,  Thoth,  the  reputed  author 
of  certain  scientific  hooks  really  written  by  the  Alexandrian 
philosophers  of  the  fourth  century. 

88-89.  Unsphere  the  spirit  of  Plato :  to  draw  down  the 
spirit  of  Plato,  the  great  Greek  philosopher,  from  the  sphere  in 
which  it  is  now  dwelling  ;  in  other  words,  to  study  carefully  his 
doctrine,  particularly  as  regards  immortality,  as  expressed  in 
his  famous  treatise,  the  Phocdo. 

93.  Daemons :  spirits. 

94-95.  The  four  universal  elements  of  the  ancients  were 
earth,  air,  fire,  and  water.  The  theory  expressed  here  is  that  the 
spirits  of  each  element  have  a  sympathetic  connection  or  true 
consent  with  a  particular  planet. 

97.  Gorgeous  Tragedy :  the  Meditative  Man,  instead  of  read¬ 
ing  comedies  by  his  contemporaries  (L’  Allegro ,  131-34),  chooses 
the  Greek  tragedies  of  iEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides. 

98.  Sceptred  pall ;  wearing  a  kingly  robe  and  carrying  the 
regal  scepter. 
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99-100.  The  subjects  of  the  great  Greek  tragedies  were 
taken  largely  from  the  stories  named  here  :  tales  of  (Edipus, 
King  of  Thebes  ;  of  Agamemnon,  grandson  of  Pelops  ;  and  of  the 
Trojan  War.  Milton  is  thinking  of  such  plays  as  The  Secen 
Against  Thebes,  by  iEschylus  ;  the  (Edipus  Tyrannus  and  the 
Antigone ,  by  Sophocles  ;  and  the  Electra  and  the  Iphigenia,  by 
Euripides. 

101.  The  words  though  rare,  in  parentheses,  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  Milton  saw  little  in  the  tragedy  of  his  own  time  to 
compare  with  the  work  of  the  Greeks.  Evidently  he  *did  not 
appreciate  fully  the  worth  of  Shakespeare’s  Hamlet ,  Macbeth , 
Othello ,  and  King  Lear. 

102.  Buskined  stage :  a  reference  to  the  high-heeled  shoe, 
or  buskin,  worn  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  actors  in  tragedy.  It 
is  contrasted  with  the  sock  worn  by  comic  actors  (see  U  Allegro , 
132). 

104.  Musaeus :  a  mythical  bard  of  Thrace,  contemporary 
with  Orpheus. 

105-08.  For  the  story  of  Orpheus,  see  L ’  Allegro ,  145-50,  and 
note. 

107.  Iron  tears:  a  transferred  epithet.  The  line  means 
“drew tears  down  the  cheek  of  iron-hearted  Pluto.” 

108.  Hell :  a  personified  title  for  Pluto,  the  god  of  the  lower 
world. 

109-15.  Him  that  left  half-told :  Geoffrey  Chaucer 
(1340  ?-1400)  left  unfinished  his  Squire’s  Tale ,  one  of  the  Canter¬ 
bury  Tales.  Cambuscan,  King  of  Tartary,  had  two  sons,  Cam- 
ball  and  Algarsife,  and  one  (laughter,  Canace.  The  virtuous 
ring  (which  gave  the  wearer  power  to  understand  the  language 
of  birds  and  the  properties  of  plants),  the  glass  (a  kind  of 
magic  mirror),  and  the  wondrous  horse  of  brass  (which  had 
the  power  of  flight),  were,  according  to  the  tale,  sent  by  the 
|  King  of  India  to  the  Tartar  King  and  his  daughter.  No  one  know,, 
whose  wife  Canace  became.  That,  in  line  113,  refers  to  Canace. 

116.  Great  Bards :  probably  first  of  all  Edmund  Spenser 
(1552-99),  the  author  of  the  Faerie  Queene.  Milton  may  also  refer 
to  Boiardo,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso,  the  Italian  writers  of  romantic 
epics  of  an  allegorical  character,  where  more  is  meant  than 
meets  the  ear. 

121.  Notice  that  this  line  has  ten  syllables. 
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122.  Civil-suited:  in  plain  civilian  dress.  In  U  Allegro  the 
dawn  was  decked  out  in  showy  fashion. 

123.  Tricked:  adorned.  Frounced:  with  curled  hair. 

124.  Attic  boy :  Cephalus,  the  husband  of  Procris.  He  was 
a  hunter  who  was  beloved  by  Aurora,  goddess  of  the  dawn. 

125.  Kerchieft :  wrapped  in  a  head-covering. 

130.  Minute- drops  :  drops  falling  a  minute  apart. 

134.  Brown :  dark.  Sylvan :  Sylvanus,  a  Roman  forest 
divinity,  sometimes  identified  with  Pan.  Cf.  the  Latin  silva,  a 
wood.  . 

135.  Monumental  oak  :  referring  probably  to  the  oak  as  a 
very  monument  among  trees.  It  is  a  common  poetical  epithet. 

141.  Garish  :  glaring  or  gaudy.  Cf.  the  line  in  the  hymn 
Lead ,  kindly  Light :  “  I  loved  the  garish  day.” 

145.  Concert :  harmony.  ^ 

147-50.  This  passage  has  proved  puzzling  to  many  editors 
It  may  be  paraphrased  :  “  Let  some  strange  mysterious  dream, 
laid  softly  on  my  eyelids,  move  to  and  fro  in  accordance  with 
the  motion  of  the  wings  of  sleep.” 

153.  To  mortals  good :  good  to  mortals. 

155.  Due  feet:  feet  in  duty  bound.  Cf.  Comus,  12. 

156.  Cloister’s  pale :  the  inclosure  of  the  cloister  of  a 
church  or  cathedral. 

157.  High  embowbd  roof :  the  lofty  arched  roof  of  a  Gothic 
cathedral. 

158.  Massy  proof:  heavy, and  therefore  able  to  support  the 
great  mass  of  the  roof. 

159.  Storied  windows  richly  dight:  windows  of  stained 
glass,  representing  in  rich  colors  the  various  Biblical  stories. 

162.  Quire :  this  word  is  now  spelled  choir. 

169.  Hairy  gown  :  the  coarse  garment  of  monks  and  hermits. 

170.  Spell :  interpret. 

173.  Old  experience  :  prolonged  experience. 

175-76.  Compare  this  last  couplet  with  the  concluding  lines  of 
V  Allegro. 


Comus  (page  23) 

The  fact  that  Milton  himself  gave  Comus  no  other  title  than 
A  Masque  presented  at  Ludlow  Castle  naturally  leads  us  to  con- 
aiuer  briefly  the  origin  and  characteristics  of  the  masque  as  a 
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form  of  art.  In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  in  England 
it  was  not  uncommon  at  royal  celebrations  for  courtiers,  disguised 
or  “  masked  ”  as  various  personages  of  history  or  mythology,  to 
represent  a  “mumming,”  usually  in  the  shape  of  a  dumb  show 
or  pantomime.  The  word  “masque”  applied  to  a  festivity  of 
this  sort  was  first  used  in  1512  by  Edward  Hall  in  describing  a 
spectacle  “after  the  maner  of  Italie,  called  a  masque.”  It  is 
probable  that  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  the  Italian  pag¬ 
eant,  popular  iu  Florence  under  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  was  brought 
to  England  and  combined  with  the  native  “mask  ”  ;  and  out  of 
these  crude  origins  there  was  gradually  evolved  a  coherent  and 
well-defined  type  of  amusement. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  masque  seems  at  first  to 
have  been  the  dance,  to  which  dialogue  and  singing  were  but 
subsidiary.  In  its  perfected  form,  however,  it  was  essentially  a 
spectacle,  elaborately  and  beautifully  staged,  diversified  with 
singing,  music,  and  dancing,  but  having  as  a  base  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  drama;  that  is,  some  slight  action  and  a  limited  amount 
of  dialogue.  Since,  as  has  been  estimated,  the  average  cost  of 
production  was  about  £G000,  it  was  necessarily  an  aristocratic 
amusement.  It  was  rarely  given  before  a  public  audience,  but 
was  privately  maintained  and  presented,  either  at  court  or  at 
some  wealthy  nobleman’s  castle,  the  lords  and  ladies  assuming 
the  principal  parts.  It  was  thus  designed  primarily  for  enter¬ 
tainment  at  some  special  occasion,  such  as  a  birthday,  a  royal 
visit,  or  a  marriage.  The  plot  had  frequently  an  allegorical 
significance,  with  compliments,  direct  or  implied,  for  the  king, 
queen,  and  greater  nobles.  The  characters  were  often  drawn 
from  mythology  or  fairyland,  and  the  scenery  was  frequently 
of  a  pastoral  kind.  Sometimes,  especially  in  Jonson’s  masques, 
a  grotesque  anti-masque  was  introduced  to  afford  a  contrast 
with  the  more  serious  portions  of  the  production.  This  anti- 
masque,  consisting  ordinarily  of  dancing  or  revelry,  was  usually 
performed  by  professionals.  Asa  matter  of  course  the  costumes 
were  exceedingly  sumptuous,  like  those  in  a  modern  fancy-dress 
ball.  Indeed,  no  expense  was  spared  in  making  the  masque 
worthy  of  its  audience,  and  towards  its  presentation  the  finest 
craftsmen  in  many  fields  gave  their  best :  such  men,  for  instance, 
as  Daniel,  Beaumont,  Ben  Jonson,  and  Milton  in  poetry  ;  Ferra- 
bosco  and  Lawes  in  music  ;  and  Inigo  Jones  in  architecture  and 
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decoration.  In  the  pomplete  production  of  a  fine  masque,  music, 
singing,  dancing,  painting,  aud  poetry  all  joined  to  charm  and 
captivate  the  senses. 

Under  the  somewhat  parsimonious  Queqn  Elizabeth  the 
Masque  was  popular  but  seldom  gorgeous  ;  but  with  the  acces¬ 
sion  in  1003  of  the  more  liberal  James  I,  the  givers  began  to 
rival  each  other  in  lavisli  expenditure.  In  the  hands  of  Ben  Jon- 
son  (who  composed  at  least  twenty-two  masques),  Ferrabosco, 
and  Inigo  Jones,  the  masque  attained  extraordinary  vogue.  After 
1625,  however,  under  the  attacks  of  Puritanism  and  the  accom¬ 
panying  decline  of  the  drama,  it  began  to  lose  its  popularity. 
Even  as  late  as  1634,  nevertheless,  when  Prynne’s  Histriomastix, 
a  bigoted  Puritan  arraignment  of  the  stage,  was  published,  two 
remarkable  masques  were  presented:  Carew’s  Ccelum  Britannicum 
and  Shirley’s  Triumph,  of  Peace ,  the  latter  costing  over  $100,000 
in  our  money.  After  this  date  few  masques  are  recorded,  and 
Comm  was  thus  almost  the  last,  as  it  is,  from  a  poetical  stand¬ 
point,  the  greatest,  work  of  its  type.  By  the  time  of  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  Civil  War  between  king  and  Parliament  the  short 
but  splendid  day  of  the  masque  had  ended. 

Even  before  Comm ,  Milton  had  already,  in  the  Arcades  (1633), 
written  a  fragment  of  a  masque  in  honor  of  the  Dowager  Count¬ 
ess  of  Derby.  His  unquestioned  success  in  the  few  passages 
which  he  composed  for  this  occasion  probably  led  his  friend, 
Henry  Lawes,  the  musician,  to  invite  him  to  prepare  the  poetry 
for  a  more  elaborate  production  to  be  given  in  1634.  Sir  John 
Egerton,  first  Earl  of  Bridgewater  and  the  son-in-law  of  the 
Countess  of  Derby,  had  been  appointed  in  June,  1631,  to  be 
President  of  the  Council  of  Wales,  and  was  to  be  installed  ill 
office  at  his  own  Ludlow  Castle  on  the  eastern  border  of  Wales. 
For  this  ceremony  the  masque  of  Comm  was  arranged,  Lawes 
providing  the  music  and  Milton  the  libretto,  and  it  was  produced 
on  Michaelmas  Night,  September  29,  1634.  The  chief  parts 
were  played  by  gentlemen  and  ladies  :  Lawes  himself  was  the 
Attendant  Spirit;  Lady  Alice  Egerton,  the  daughter  of  the 
Earl,  represented  the  Lady  ;  and  her  brothers,  Viscount  Brackley 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Egerton,  acted  the  First  and  Second  Brothers. 
There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  Milton  was  present  at  the 
festivities. 

In  1637  an  edition  of  Comus  was  issued  by  Lawes  without 
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Milton’s  name  attached,  although  his  consent  had  been  obtained. 
It  was  later  printed  as  Milton’s  work  in  the  volume  of  his  poems 
issued  in  1645. 

In  studying  Comus  it  is  essential  to  remember  that  we  are 
reading  what  corresponds  to  an  opera  libretto ,  and  that,  in  order 
to  appreciate  the  entire  performance,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into 
account  the  accessory  features  of  the  masque.  It  is  true,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Milton  in  Comus  gave  to  the  poetry  relatively  much 
more  importance  than  other  masque  writers  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  doing.  Ben  Jonson  had  quarreled  furiously  with  Inigc* 
Jones  because  the  latter  had  insisted  on  subordinating  the  liter¬ 
ary  part  of  the  spectacle.  In  Comus,  Milton  assumes  that  the 
poetry  is  the  element  of  most  interest,  and  accordingly  he  em¬ 
ploys  as  a  basic  measure  the  dignified  blank  verse  commonly 
used  in  the  serious  drama.  From  one  point  of  view  this  libretto 
of  Comus  is  not  unlike  a  pastoral  play. 

The  dramatic  action,  however,  is  really  slight,  and  the  char¬ 
acters  are  not  carefully  developed.  The  literary  value  lies  mainly 
in  the  long  speeches,  such  as  those  given  by  Comus,  the  Brothers, 
and  the  Lady,  and  in  the  exquisite  songs.  The  work  is  obviously 
didactic,  aiming  at  the  expression  of  a  definite  moral  ideal.  Jon¬ 
son  had  endeavored  to  convey  a  lesson  in  his  masques,  to  make 
them  “  carry  a  mixture  of  profit  with  them  no  less  than  delight.” 
Milton,  in  deliberately  founding  his  theme  on  a  problem  in  ethics, 
goes  even  farther.  In  more  than  one  sense  Comus  shows  Milton 
in  a  transition  stage,  still  clinging  to  the  forms  of  the  Cavalier 
court,  but  adapting  them  for  moral  instruction.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  imagine  the  poet  of  Lf  Allegro  verging  perceptibly  towards 
the  bard  of  Paradise  Lost. 

2.  Mansion  :  abiding  place. 

7.  Festered :  here  used  in  its  root  meaning  of  encumbered ,  like 
a  horse  hobbled  in  pasture.  Pinfold:  an  inclosure  or  pound  for 
stray  cattle. 

10.  This  mortal  change :  probably  the  change  from  life  to 
death. 

11.  Sainted  seats.  Notice  how  Milton  mingles  Christian 
doctrin1  with  Greek  and  Roman  mythology. 

12.  Due  steps:  steps  that  fulfill  their  duty.  Cf .  II  Penseroso. 
155. 

16.  Ambrosial  TXreeds:  celestial  garments.  Ambrosia  was 
the  food  of  the  cods. 
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17.  This  sin-worn  mould  :  the  earth. 

20.  High  and  nether  Jove :  Jupiter  and  Pluto.  According 
to  Homer  the  universe  v/as  divided  after  the  fall  of  Saturn, 
Neptune  being  assigned  the  sea  and  its  islands,  Pluto  the  lower 
regions,  and  Jupiter  the  heavens. 

23.  Unadorned :  otherwise  unadorned. 

24.  To  grace :  to  dignify  or  honor. 

25.  Several :  separate. 

27.  This  Isle :  Great  Britain. 

29.  Quarters  :  divides  among.  Blue-haired  deities :  prob¬ 
ably  a  reference  to  the  tributary  gods,  the  Nereids,  blue¬ 
haired  because  of  their  association  with  the  sea. 

30.  This  tract  that  fronts  the  falling  sun :  Wales.  With 
this  line  begins  a  real  historical  statement  of  the  events  leading 
to  the  presentation  of  the  masque. 

31.  A  noble  Peer:  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater. 

35.  State :  installation. 

37.  Perplexed:  entangled. 

38.  Nodding  horror.  The  picture  suggested  by  this  line  is 
worth  some  study. 

48.  After  the  Tuscan  mariners  transformed :  after  the 
transformation  of  the  Tuscan  mariners.  Some  Tuscan  pirates  at¬ 
tempted  to  sell  Bacchus  into  slavery,  but  he  escaped  by  changing 
the  masts  and  oars  of  the  ship  into  serpents  and  the  sailors 
themselves  into  dolphins. 

49.  Tyrrhene  shore:  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  facing 
Sardinia.  Listed :  pleased. 

50.  Circe.  The  story  of  the  visit  of  Odysseus  to  this 
enchantress  may  be  read  in  the  Odyssey ,  x,  in  any  good  transla¬ 
tion.  Her  magic  potions  changed  men  into  swine.  Her  residence 
was  iEsea,  an  island  west  of  Italy. 

56.  This  genealogy  is  entirely  Milton’s  invention.  The  word 
Comus  is  taken  from  a  Greek  word  meaning  a  “  revel  ”  or  “ca- 
rousal.” 

59.  Ripe  and  frolic  of  his  full-grown  age  :  mature,  and 
rejoicing  in  his  strength. 

60.  Celtic  and  Iberian  fields :  France  and  Spain.  Comus 
passed  through  these  countries  on  his  way  to  Wales. 

65.  Orient :  clear  or  bright. 

66.  Drouth  of  Phoebus :  thirst  caused  by  the  excessive 
heat  of  the  sun. 
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67.  Fond :  foolish,  as  in  II  Penseroso,  6. 

68-77.  In  the  account  given  by  Homer  of  Circe’s  enchant¬ 
ments  her  victims  were  changed  entirely  into  swine,  having  “  the 
head  and  voice,  the  bristles  and  the  shape  of  swine,  but  their 
mind  abode  even  as  of  yore  ”  ( Odyssey  X,  238-40).  In  Milton's 
account  of  the  transformation  effected  by  Comus,  only  the  faces 
of  the  victims  are  changed  into  the  shapes  of  other  animals. 
Obviously  Milton’s  deviation  from  the  old  story  is  necessary 
for  the  production  of  the  masque  on  the  stage. 

79.  Adventurous  :  full  of  adventures  or  risks. 

83.  Of  Iris’  woof  :  of  material  of  the  rainbow.  Iris,  the  mes¬ 
senger  of  June,  was  the  goddess  of  the  rainbow.  See  Virgil's 
JEneid ,  iv,  693-705,  and  Paradise  Lost ,  xi,  244. 

88.  Nor  of  less  faith:  nor  is  he  less  trustworthy  as  a  friend 
than  he  is  skilled  as  a  musician. 

92.  Viewless  :  invisible. 

93.  With  the  entrance  of  Comus  and  his  disorderly  rabble 
(rout)  the  stately  blank  verse  of  the  Attendant  Spirit’s  prologue 
changes  to  the  more  animated  tetrameter  couplet  which  Milton 
had  used  in  L ’  Allegro  and  11  Penseroso. 

94-101.  Milton  here  makes  Comus  adhere  to  the  ancient  theory 
that  the  earth,  conceived  as  perfectly  flat,  was  surrounded  by  an 
“ocean  stream.”  Thus  the  sun  (the  gilded  car  of  Day)  would 
at  sunset  cool  the  axle  of  his  chariot  in  the  Atlantic  stream  in 
the  west  and  send  out  rays  upward  towards  the  zenith. 

98.  Slope  Sun  :  the  setting  sun,  sunk  beneath  the  horizon. 

105.  Rosy  twine  :  entwined  roses. 

110.  Grave  saws  :  wise  proverbs  or  maxims. 

111.  Purer  fire  :  fire  was  considered  by  the  ancients  to  be 
the  purest  of  the  four  elements. 

112.  Starry  quire  :  one  of  Milton’s  many  references  to  the 
music  of  the  spheres. 

116.  Morrice  :  a  popular  old  English  dance,  called  originally 
Moorish,  and  later  Morrice,  or  Morris,  because  it  was  supposed 
to  have  been  brought  into  the  country  from  Spain,  where  the 
Moors  formerly  lived. 

117.  Shelves  :  flat  ledges  of  rock. 

121.  Wakes  :  night  watches  or  revels.  The  custom  of  hold¬ 
ing  “  wakes  ”  over  the  dead  bodies  of  friends  is  still  preserved 
among  the  Irish  peasantry. 
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129.  Cotytto  :  a  Thracian  goddess  of  debauchery. 

132.  Stygian  darkness.  See  U  Allegro ,  3,  and  note. 

134.  Chair  :  chariot. 

135.  Hecat’:  a  mysterious  divinity,  associated,  as  in  Shake® 
speare’s  Macbeth,  with  witchcraft  and  nocturnal  horrors. 

139.  Nice :  prudish.  Look  up  the  various  meanings  of  this 
word.  Indian  steep  :  the  sun  rises  in  the  east,  in  the  direc- 
tion  of  India. 

141.  Descry  :  reveal. 

144.  Round  :  a  dance  in  which  all  join  hands.  The  Measure 
which  follows  is  described  in  the  Cambridge  manuscript  of 
Comus  as  “a  wild,  rude,  and  wanton  Antic.”  Such  a  dance,  or 
ballet,  was  a  traditional  feature  of  the  masque.  Comus  and  his 
rout,  headed  like  sundry  sorts  of  wild  beasts,  and  with 
their  apparel  glistering,  must  have  made  a  brilliant  show. 
This  may  be  considered  as  a  typical  anti-masque,  introduced  for 
grotesque  or  comic  effect. 

147.  Shrouds  :  hiding-places. 

151.  Trains  :  enticements,  snares.  Cf.  Macbeth,  IV,  iii,  118. 

153.  Thus  I  hurl.  At  this  point  the  actor  taking  the  part  of 
Comus  must  have  made  a  gesture  as  if  flingingsome  powder  into 
the  air.  Some  stage  device,  too,  may  have  thrown  a  light  about 
his  person. 

154.  Spongy  :  absorbing. 

156.  False  presentments :  imaginary  pictures. 

157.  Quaint  habits :  strange  clothes. 

161.  Glozing  :  flattering,  deceiving. 

163.  Wind  me  into  -  gain  the  confidence  of. 

165.  Virtue:  here  used  in  its  root  meaning  of  power  or  strength* 

167.  Gear:  business. 

168.  Fairly  :  softly. 

174.  Loose  unlettered  hinds :  rough  and  uncultivated 

rustics. 

175.  Granges :  granaries. 

176.  Pan:  the  god  of  all  nature,  and  especially  of  flocks  and 
shepherds. 

177.  Amiss  :  in  the  wrong  way. 

178.  Swilled  :  drunken. 

179.  Wassailers  :  revelers.  The  Anglo-Saxon  wes  hael,  may 
you  have  good  health,  was,  like  the  modern  German  Gesundheitf 
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a  common  salutation  from  one  drinker  to  another  ;  hence  arose 
the  expression,  the  vjass ail-bowl. 

189.  Sad  :  grave.  Votarist  :  one  who  has  taker  a  vow.  Ir* 
palmer’s  weed.  A  palmer  was  a  pilgrim  returned  from  the 
\4oty  Land  and  bearing  a  palm  branch  as  evidence  of  his  journey. 

190.  Wain:  chariot.  Try  to  imagine  the  picture  sketched  in 
these  lines  :  a  gray-hooded  monk  in  a  long  dark  robe  follows 
after  the  wheels  of  the  glittering  chariot  of  the  sun. 

193.  Engaged  :  pursued. 

194.  Envious  :  malicious. 

203.  Perfect:  perfectly  distinct. 

204.  Single  darkness  :  unmixed  darkness. 

210.  May  startle  well  :  may  well  startle.  Well  is  used  in 
the  sense  of  indeed. 

220.  The  Lady,  seeing  a  gleam  in  the  forest  near  her,  sud¬ 
denly  pauses. 

Song.  The  metrical  structure  and  versification  of  this  lyric  is 
worth  examination.  The  lines  vary  from  dimeter  to  hexameter, 
and  the  rhymes  fall  irregularly  ;  but  the  harmony  of  the  rhythm, 
combined  with  the  marvelous  management  of  vowel  sounds  and 
the  dexterous  use  of  alliteration  and  assonance,  gives  the  whole 
an  exquisite  effect.  The  story  of  Echo  and  Narcissus  is  a  familiar 
myth.  Echo,  having  deceived  Juno,  was  deprived  of  all  speech 
save  the  power  to  answer  questions  ;  afterwards,  falling  in  love 
with  Narcissus,  who  scorned  her,  she  pined  away  until  nothing 
was  left  of  her  but  her  voice.  As  a  punishment  Venus  caused 
Narcissus  to  fall  in  love  with  his  own  reflection  in  a  spring,  and 
he,  unable  to  depart  from  the  spot,  died,  and  was  transformed 
into  the  flower  which  now  bears  his  name. 

231.  Airy  shell  :  the  atmosphere. 

232.  Meander’s  margent  green:  the  green  banks  of  the 
river  Meander,  a  winding  stream  of  Phrygia  in  Asia  Minor. 
From  this  proper  name  comes  our  verb,  to  meander. 

241.  Parley  :  speech. 

242.  Translated :  borne  aloft. 

244.  Notice  the  graceful  compliment  to  the  Lady  in  the  lines 
which  follow.  Passages  of  this  complimentary  nature  were  con¬ 
ventional  features  of  the  masque. 

247.  Vocal  air  :  air  which  carries  the  voice. 

251.  Fall :  cadence,  the  sinking  of  tone  in  the  voice. 
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253.  Sirens  :  beautiful  maidens  who  lived  on  an  island  near 
Sicily,  and,  with  their  sweet  voices,  lured  mariners  to  their  de¬ 
struction  upon  the  rocks.  Ulysses  saved  his  sailors  by  stopping 
their  ears  with  wax,  while  he  himself,  tied  securely  to  a  mast, 
was  able  to  listen  to  the  songs  in  safety.  Milton  is  alone  in  asso¬ 
ciating  the  sirens  with  Circe. 

254.  Flowery-kirtled  Naiades  :  the  Nymphs  of  streams  and 
fountains,  having  garments  made  of  or  trimmed  with  flowers. 

256.  Take  the  prisoned  soul :  make  a  prisoner  of  the  soul. 
This  is  the  figure  called  prolepsis,  in  which  an  adjective  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  noun  in  anticipation  of  the  action  of  the  verb. 

257-59.  Scylla:  a  beautiful  maiden,  changed  by  her  jealous 
rival,  Circe,  into  a  monster,  surrounded  by  hissing  serpents 
and  barking  dogs.  She  then  leaped  into  the  sea  and  became  a 
rock,  which  was  supposed  to  be  located  in  the  Straits  of  Messina 
between  Italy  and  Sicily.  Opposite  Scylla  was  the  terrible  whirl¬ 
pool,  Charybdis,  so  placed  that  a  vessel  in  avoiding  one  danger 
would  fall  into  the  other.  See  Virgil’s  JEneid,  ill,  551-60. 

267.  Unless  the  Goddess:  Unless  thou  art  the  goddess. 

273.  Extreme  shift :  last  resort. 

277.  This  method  of  single  line  question  and  answer  is  imi¬ 
tated  from  the  dialogue  of  the  Greek  tragedies,  where  it  is 
called  “  stichomythia.” 

286.  Hit :  guess.  The  line  is  somewhat  ironical. 

257.  Imports  their  loss:  “is  their  loss  important?” 

290.  Hebe  :  See  V  Allegro ,  29,  and  note. 

291.  What  time  :  when. 

293.  Swinked  hedger-  the  weary  laborer  or  mender  of 

hedges. 

297.  Port:  bearing,  its  root-meaning  from  the  Latin.  The 
lines  which  follow  contain  compliments  for  the  two  sons  of  the 
Earl  of  Bridgewater. 

301.  Plighted  :  folded.  ' 

312.  Dingle:  a  narrow  valley  between  high  hills.  Dell:  a 
vale  among  low  hills. 

313.  Bosky  bourn :  a  stream  having  its  banks  lined  with 
bushes. 

318.  Thatched  pallet :  nest  of  woven  straw. 

319.  Low :  humble. 

322-26.  This  passage  is  evidence  of  Milton’s  democratic 
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spirit.  It  is  based  on  the  derivation  of  the  word  courtesy  from 
<xourt. 

329.  Square  my  trial,  etc.  :  adjust  my  trial,  and  make  it 
within  my  strength  to  bear  it. 

331.  This  dialogue  between  the  Brothers  is  really  a  contest  in 
declamation,  with  little  of  the  dramatic  about  it.  Milton  under¬ 
takes  to  contrast  two  different  points  of  view:  the  younger 
brother  is  practical  and  argues  on  the  basis  of  common  sense; 
the  older  brother  is  an  idealist  and  relies  on  philosophy.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  two  actors  were  twelve  and  ten  years 
old  respectively. 

332.  Benison:  blessing. 

331.  Disinherit  :  dispossess  or  drive  out. 

338.  Hush-candle :  a  candle  with  a  wick  made  from  the  pith 
of  a  rush.  Wicker  hole  :  a  window  filled  in  with  twigs  in¬ 
stead  of  with  glass. 

341.  Star  of  Arcady:  any  star  in  the  constellation  of  the 
Great  Bear  into  which  Callisto,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Arcady 
or  Arcadia,  was  transformed.  Tyrian  Cynosure :  the  constel¬ 
lation  of  the  Lesser  Bear,  by  which  the  Tyrian  mariners  steered 
their  ships.  The  tail  of  this  constellation,  containing  ‘the  pole 
star,  was  called  “  Cynosura,”  “  dog’s  tail.”  Cf.  L ’  Allegro,  80. 

344.  Wattled  cotes  :  sheep  inclosures  made  of  interwoven 
twigs. 

345.  Pastoral  reed :  a  shepherd’s  pipe,  made  of  reeds  or 
oaten  stalks  ;  hence  the  oaten  stops,  or  holes  in  the  instrument 
for  producing  the  music. 

349.  Innumerous  .  innumerable. 

359.  Over-exquisite  :  too  inquisitive. 

360.  Cast  the  fashion  :  forecast  the  character. 

361.  Grant  they  be  so  :  grant  that  they  are  really  evils. 

366.  So  to  seek  :  so  much  at  a  loss. 

367.  Unprincipled  in  virtue’s  book  :  untaught  in  the  ele» 
mentary  principles  of  virtue. 

369.  Single  want  :  mere  want. 

376.  Seeks  to  •  resorts  to. 

378.  Plumes :  arranges. 

380.  All  to-ruffled  :  entirely  ruffled  up.  To  in  Oid  English 
was  an  intensive  particle,  meaning  completely. 

382.  I’  the  centre  :  in  the  center  of  the  earth. 
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393.  Hesperian. Tree.  It  was  one  of  the  twelve  labors  of 
Hercules  to  secure  the  golden  apples  of  Juno,  which  were 
guarded  carefully  by  the  daughters  of  Hesperus  and  by  the 
frightful  dragon  Ladon. 

395.  Unenchanted :  that  cannot  be  enchanted.  Cf.  unre- 
provbd,  V  A  llegro,  40. 

398.  Unsunned  heaps  :  treasure  that  had  been  hidden  in 
caves  away  from  the  sunlight. 

401.  Wink  on :  close  its  eyes  to. 

404.  It  recks  me  not :  I  take  no  account  of. 

407.  Unowned  :  unguarded. 

408.  Infer*  argue. 

413.  Squint:  squint-eyed. 

419.  If:  equivalent  to  even  if. 

420.  This  speech  of  the  Elder  Brother’s  is  a  summing-up  of 
Milton’s  idealistic  philosophy.  The  passage  contains,  as  Masson 
points  out,  “  a  concentrated  expression  of  the  moral  of  the  whole 
masque.”  Many  of  the  ideas  here  brought  out  are  plainly  bor¬ 
rowed  from  Spenser. 

423.  Unharbored:  without  places  of  shelter.  Trace:  trav¬ 
erse.  Cf.  the  meaning  of  our  word  retrace. 

424.  Infamous  :  of  ill  fame. 

428.  Very:  veritable. 

429.  Shagged :  shaggy  or  rugged.  Horrid:  rough  or  bristling, 
from  the  Latin  horridus. 

430.  Unblenched:  undaunted. 

434.  Unlaid  ghost:  a  spirit  which  is  unappeased,  and  there¬ 
fore  wanders  abroad  from  curfew  to  cock-crow. 

441.  Huntress  Dian :  Diana,  the  sister  of  Apollo  and  god¬ 
dess  of  the  hunt. 

443.  Brinded  :  brindled  or  streaked. 

447.  Snaky-headed  G-orgon  shield.  The  three  Gorgons, 
female  monsters  whose  heads  were  covered  with  hissing  serpent! 
instead  of  hair,  had  the  power  of  turning  into  stone  any  one  who 
looked  at  them.  Perseus,  aided  by  a  magic  cap,  wings,  and  a 
wonderful  sword,  managed  to  cut  off  the  head  of  Medusa,  the 
mortal  one  of  the  three,  and  gave  it  to  Minerva,  the  goddess 
of  wisdom,  who  placed  the  snaky  head  in  the  center  of  her  shield. 
There  it  still  retained  its  original  ‘property  of  turning  any  one 
who  saw  it  into  stone.  Milton  gives  the  myth  his  own  allegorical 
meaning. 
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451.  Dashed :  shamed. 

454.  Sincerely  so :  that  is,  entirely  chaste. 

459.  Oft  converse:  frequent  conversation. 

4G0.  Begin  :  here  the  subjunctive  form  of  the  verb. 

468.  Imbodies  and  imbrutes  :  becomes  material  and  gross. 
This  passage  reproduces  some  of  the  ideas  in  Plato’s  Phccdo. 

473.  It:  to  what  does  this  word  refer? 

474.  Sensualty:  Milton  probably  chose  this  spelling  because 
of  the  exigencies  of  the  meter.  It  is  more  commonly  sensuality. 

478.  Apollo’s  lute :  Apollo,  the  god  of  the  sun,  was  also  a 
famous  musician. 

479.  Nectared  sweets  :  nectar  was  the  drink  of  the  gods. 

483.  Night-foundered  :  swallowed  up  in  the  night. 

491.  Iron  stakes  :  swords. 

494.  Thyrsis  :  the  name  of  a  shepherd  taken  from  the  pas¬ 
torals  of  Theocritus,  the  Sicilian  poet.  The  passage  which  fol¬ 
lows  is  a  compliment  to  Henry  Lawes,  the  musician,  who  took 
the  part  of  the  Attendant  Spirit. 

495.  Huddling  :  hurrying.  Madrigal :  a  shepherd’s  song. 
Notice  the  change,  beginning  with  this  line,  from  blank  verse  to 
the  rhymed  pentameter  couplet. 

501.  Next:  dearest. 

502.  Toy :  trifle. 

509.  Sadly  :  seriously. 

517.  Dire  Chimeras.  The  Chimera  was  a  fire-breathing 
monster  with  the  head  of  a  lion,  the  body  of  a  goat,  and  thb 
hind  part  of  a  dragon.  Bellerophon,  riding  the  winged  Pega¬ 
sus,  finally  managed  to  slay  the  Chimera. 

520.  Navel:  center. 

526.  Murmurs  :  incantations. 

529.  Unmoulding  reason’s  mintage  :  destroying  the  indi¬ 
cations  of  reason  stamped  on  or  expressed  in  the  countenance. 
The  figure  is  drawn  from  the  practice  of  melting  down  coins. 

531.  Crofts  :  small  inclosed  bits  of  pasture  land. 

532.  Brow :  overhang. 

534.  Stabled  wolves :  wolves  in  their  dens. 

539.  Unweeting:  unwitting,  unsuspicious. 

540.  By  then  :  when. 

542.  Dew-besprent:  sprinkled  with  dew. 

547.  Meditate  my  rural  minstrelsy :  practice  pastoral 
songs.  For  this  use  of  meditate,  see  Lycidas,  66. 
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553.  Drowsy-flighted:  flying1  drowsily. 

558.  Was  took:  was  charmed. 

560.  Still :  always,  ever. 

568.  Lawns  :  glades  among  the  trees.  See  V  Allegro ,  71,  and 
note. 

573.  Prevent :  anticipate. 

585.  Period  :  sentence.  For  me  :  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

591.  Meant  most  harm  :  meant  to  be  most  harmful. 

592.  Happy  trial:  trial  that  ends  happily. 

598.  Pillared  firmament  -  the  firmament  is  here  pictured  as 
resting  on  huge  pillars  supported  by  the  earth. 

603.  Griesly :  horrible. 

604.  Acheron:  a  river  of  Hades,  here  used  for  the  entire 
region  of  Hell. 

605.  Harpies  :  A  Harpy  was  an  unclean  beast,  with  the  body 
of  a  bird  and  the  head  of  a  woman.  Cf.  sEneid,  in,  216.  Hy¬ 
dras:  huge  water  serpents,  often  with  many  heads.  One  of  the 
labors  of  Hercules  was  to  slay  the  Lernfean  Hydra. 

607.  Purchase :  ill-gotten  gain  or  booty. 

610.  Emprise:  enterprise. 

611.  Stead  :  service.  Cf.  “to  stand  him  in  good  stead.” 

620.  Of  small  regard  to  see  to  :  insignificant  to  look  at. 

621.  Virtuous  :  having  medicinal  power.  Cf.  II  Penseroso, 
113. 

626.  Scrip :  wallet. 

627.  Simples  :  medicinal  herbs. 

634.  And  like  esteemed  :  unvalued,  just  as  it  is  unknown. 

635.  Clouted  shoon  :  patched  shoes. 

636.  Moly:  according  to  the  Odyssey ,  X,  281-306,  this  was 
the  plant  which  Hermes  (Mercury),  the  messenger  of  the  gods, 
gave  to  Odysseus  (Ulysses)  as  a  protection  against  the  charms  of 
Circe. 

638.  Hsemony :  Milton  invented  this  plant.  Heernonia ,  how¬ 
ever,  was  an  old  name  for  Thessaly,  the  Greek  land  of  magic. 

639.  Sovran:  most  efficacious. 

641.  Ghastly  Furies’  apparition.  The  Furies  were  the 
three  avenging  deities,  who  had  snaky  hair  and  carried  scourges 
for  the  punishment  of  mortals. 

646.  Lime  twigs  :  twigs  covered  with  lime  for  the  capture 
of  birds. 
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655.  Sons  of  Vulcan:  an  allusion  to  the  giant  Caeus,  who, 
according  to  the  jEneid,  viii,  252,  vomited  smoke  during  his 
combat  with  Hercules. 

661.  Daphne  :  a  nymph  who,  when  pursued  by  Apollo,  was, 
at  her  own  request,  changed  by  her  father,  Peneus,  into  a  laurel 
tree. 

664.  This  corporal  rind  :  the  body. 

672.  Cordial :  warming  to  the  heart.  Julep  :  a  kind  of  me¬ 
dicinal  syrup. 

675.  Nepenthes.  In  the  Odyssey  iv,  220,  Jf.,  Helen  gives  Her 
husband,  Menelaus  of  Sparta,  an  opiate  mixed  with  his  wine. 
This  had  been  presented  to  her  by  Polydamna,  the  Egyptian  wife 
of  Tlion.  The  word  nepenthes  means,  literally,  “  grief-dispel¬ 
ling.” 

685.  Unexempt  condition:  condition  from  which  no  one  is 
exempt. 

691.  Aspects  :  countenances. 

698.  Vizored:  masked.  Forgery:  deceit. 

700.  Lickerish :  delightful  tc  the  taste. 

701.  Juno :  the  queen  of  the  gods,  and  the  sister  and  wife  of 
Jove. 

707.  Budge  doctors  of  the  Stoic  fur:  pedantic  teachers  of 
the  Stoic  philosophy.  “  Budge  fur  ”  was  lamb’s  skin  with  the 
wool  dressed  outwards,  worn  to  decorate  a  scholastic  gown.  The 
Stoics  believed  that  virtue  was  the  great  end  of  living,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  they  were  indifferent  to  both  pleasure  and  pain.  Nat¬ 
urally  Comus,  with  his  love  of  pleasure,  would  speak  of  the 
Stoics  with  contempt. 

708.  Cynic  tub  :  a  reference  to  Diogenes,  the  Cynic  philoso¬ 
pher  of  Athens,  who  lived  in  a  tub.  The  Cynics,  like  the  Stoics, 
were  taught  to  despise  the  temptations  of  the  senses. 

714.  Sate:  satisfy.  Curious:  fastidious. 

719.  Hutched :  hoarded,  as  in  a  chest  or  bin. 

721.  Pulse :  peas,  beans,  lentils,  etc. 

722.  Frieze  :  a  coarse  woolen  cloth,  originally  imported  from 
Friesland. 

729.  Strangled  :  suffocated. 

732.  O’erfraught :  over-burdened. 

733.  The  forehead  of  the  deep.  Probably  the  surface  of  the 
deep  earth,  not  of  the  sea. 
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734.  They  below  :  gnomes  and  elves,  the  creatures  of  the 
lower  world. 

737.  Coy :  disdainful.  Cozened  :  deluded. 

745.  Brag :  boast. 

748.  Homely  features  :  note  the  play  on  words. 

750.  Sorry  grain:  dull  color.  Cf.  11  Penseroso,  33,  and  note. 

751.  Sampler:  a  piece  of  needlework.  Tease:  to  comb  or 
card  wool. 

752.  Vermeil-tinctured:  vermilion  colored. 

760.  Bolt :  gift  or  refine,  as  the  miller  separates  meal  from 
bran. 

768-75.  This  passage  is  an  early  expression  of  the  communistic 
doctrines  advocated  by  modern  Socialists. 

769.  Beseeming  :  suitable. 

780.  Enow  :  enough. 

791.  Dazzling  fence  :  brilliant  argumentation,  used  as  a 
fencer  wields  his  rapier. 

793.  Uncontrolled  :  uncontrollable. 

794.  Rapt:  enraptured. 

802.  Though  not  mortal :  though  I  am  not  mortal. 

804.  Chains  of  Erebus.  In  the  war  between  Jupiter  and 
Saturn,  the  latter’s  sons  and  allies,  the  Titans,  were  hurled  by 
Jove’s  thunderbolts  into  the  lower  world,  and  were  fettered 
there  in  Erebus,  the  place  of  darkness. 

808.  The  canon  laws  of  our  foundation  :  the  fundamental 
regulations  of  our  society. 

809.  Lees :  a  reference  to  the  mediaeval  theory  that  melan¬ 
choly  was  the  heaviest  “humour”  of  the  blood,  and,  settling  to 
the  bottom  like  the  dregs  of  wine,  sometimes  caused  insanity. 

816-17.  According  to  the  usual  custom  in  magic,  the  wand 
should  have  been  reversed  and  the  words  of  the  charm  ".uttered 
backwards,  in  order  to  undo  the  effects  of  the  enchainment. 

817.  Dissevering:  releasing. 

822.  Meliboeus :  a  conventional  name  in  pastoral  poetry  for 
any  shepherd.  Here  it  may  refer  to  Spenser,  who,  in  his  Faerie 
Queeve,  n,  x,  14-19,  had  told  the  story  of  Sabrina. 

823.  Soothest:  truest. 

825.  Severn  stream.  The  Severn  River  ran  not  far  to  the 
east  of  Ludlow  Castle. 

827.  Whilom:  of  old.  The  story  of  Sabrina  is  related  in 
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Milton’s  own  History  of  Britain  (1670),  not,  however,  exactly  as 
it  is  given  here.  The  tale  came  originally  from  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth’s  Historia  Regam  Brittanice  (  c.  1136).  Locrine,  the 
son  of  Brutus,  married  Gwendolen,  but  really  loved  Estrildis,  by 
whom  he  had  a  daughter,  Sabrina.  When  Locrine  tried  to  di¬ 
vorce  Gwendolen,  she  made  war  upon  him,  slew  him,  and  threw 
Sabrina  and  Estrildis  into  the  river  Severn. 

832.  His.  We  should  use  its  to-day. 

835.  Aged  Nereus;  hall.  Nereus  was  the  “old  man  of  tht- 
sea,”  the  father  of  the  sea-nymphs,  or  Nereids. 

836.  Lank  :  drooping. 

838.  Nectared  la  vers :  vessels  filled  with  nectar,  the  drink 
of  the  gods.  Asphodel :  a  flower  that  bloomed  in  the  Elysian 
Fields. 

841.  Immortal  change:  change  to  immortality. 

845-  Urchin  blasts :  the  mildew  or  blight  caused  by  evil 
sp:rits-  Mischievous  elves  were  supposed  at  times  to  take  the 
shape  of  a  hedgehog  or  urchin. 

846.  Shrewd  :  malicious. 

852.  The  old  swain  :  Melibceus,  mentioned  in  line  822. 

863.  Amber-dropping  hair :  probably  yellow  hair  with 
Water  dropping  through  it. 

867.  The  attendant  Spirit  now  invokes  Sabrina  in  the  name  of 
various  sea  and  river  deities,  mentioning  each  for  some  specific 
quality. 

868.  Oceanus  :  the  presiding  deity  of  the  ocean  stream  which 
the  ancients  supposed  encircled  the  earth. 

869.  Neptune  :  the  god  of  the  sea  after  Oceanus  was  over¬ 
thrown.  See  line  18,  and  note. 

871.  Nereus  :  father  of  the  Nereids.  See  line  835,  and  note. 

872.  Carpathian  wizard  :  Proteus,  who  needed  a  hook  be¬ 
cause  he  was  a  sea-shepherd,  and  who  was  a  wizard,  with  the 
power  of  changing  his  shape  at  will.  His  home  was  on  Carpathos, 
an  island  between  Crete  and  Rhodes. 

873.  Triton:  the  son  of  Neptune  and  Amphitrite,  and  the 
herald  of  the  sea,  with  the  power,  at  the  blowing  of  his  horn,  or 
winding  shell,  to  quiet  or  raise  the  waves. 

874.  Glaucus :  a  fisherman  who  became  a  sea-god  and  was 
endowed  with  the  gift  of  prophecy  or  soothsaying. 

875.  Leucothea :  the  “  white  goddess,”  who  was  at  one  time 
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Ino,  the  daughter  of  Cadmus.  In  order  to  escape  her  insane  hus¬ 
band,  Athamas,  she  plunged  with  her  infant  son  into  the  sea, 
and  was  transformed  into  a  deity.  Her  son  (line  876)  was  Pe- 
lsemon,  who  was  known  as  the  god  of  harbors. 

877.  Thetis  :  the  most  beautiful  Nereid  and  the  mother  of 
Achilles. 

878.  Sirens :  see  line  253,  and  note.  Parthenope  and  Ligea 
were  two  of  the  Sirens.  Parthenope’s  tomb  was  in  Naples. 

880.  Golden  comb.  C£.  Heine’s  Die  Lorelei ,  in  which  the 
enchantress  uses  a  golden  comb. 

893.  Azurn  sheen  :  azure  brightness. 

894.  Turkis  blue  :  the  blue  turquoise.  The  stone  was  origi¬ 
nally  brought  from  Persia  through  Turkey. 

897.  Printless  feet:  feet  that  leave  no  print. 

914.  Thrice  :  charms  were  regularly  used  in  combinations  of 
three.  Cf.  the  incantations  of  the  witches  in  Macbeth. 

916.  Venomed  seat:  venomed,  because  enchanted. 

921.  Amphitrite  :  the  wife  of  Neptune. 

923.  Old  Anchises’  line.  The  early  British  chroniclers  tried 
to  trace  the  first  settlement  of  Britain  to  the  Trojans.  Accord¬ 
ingly  they  invented  the  legend  that  Ascanius,  son  of  vEneas  and 
grandson  of  Anchises,  eventually  landed  in  England.  His  son, 
Sylvius,  was  the  father  of  Brutus  and  the  grandfather  of  Locrine, 
who.  in  turn,  was  the  father  of  Sabrina. 

927.  Snowy  hills :  the  Welsh  mountains  among  which  the 
Severn  rises. 

929.  Tresses  fair :  probably  the  foliage  on  the  river-banks. 

936-37.  May  thy  head  be  crowned  here  and  there  along  thy 
banks  with  groves  of  myrrh  and  cinnamon.  Such  gi*oves  hardly 
fit  the  climate  of  Wales. 

958.  The  Attendant  Spirit  here  interrupts  the  rustic  dancing 
which  has  been  going  on  since  the  change  of  scene. 

961.  Other  trippings.  The  rustic  dance  is  now  to  be  followed 
by  a  court  ballet  of  lighter  toes. 

964.  Mincing  Dryades  :  graceful  wood-nymphs,  contrasted 
with  the  country  folk  whose  dance  is  one  of  duck  and  nod. 

970.  Timely  :  in  good  time. 

972.  Assays  :  trials. 

976.  In  the  actual  production  of  the  masque,  lines  976-1011 
were  transferred  to  the  beginning,  where  they  were  given  by 
the  Attendant  Spirit  before  his  blank  verse  prologue. 
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982.  Hesperus :  see  line  393,  and  note. 

983.  Golden  Tree:  the  tree  which  bore  the  golden  apples. 

984.  Crisped:  curled.  The  leaves  are  curled  or  ruffled  by 
die  breeze. 

985.  Spruce  :  neatly  dressed. 

991.  Nard  and  cassia:  aromatic  plants. 

995.  Purfled:  fringed. 

999.  Adonis:  a  beautiful  young  shepherd  beloved  by  Venus. 
He  was  slain  by  a  wild  boar. 

1002.  Assyrian  queen:  Astarte,  here  identified  with  Venus. 

1005.  Celestial  Cupid  :  a  type  of  heavenly  love  as  contrasted 
with  Adonis,  representing  earthly  love. 

1005.  Psyche  :  a  girl  beloved  by  Cupid.  She  was  persecuted 
by  the  latter’s  jealous  mother,  Venus,  but  finally,  after  accom¬ 
plishing  several  tasks  set  for  her  by  the  angry  goddess,  she  was 
made  immortal  and  united  to  her  lover. 

1012.  This  remaining  passage  constituted  the  concluding 
speech  of  the  Attendant  Spirit  as  the  masque  was  actually  pre¬ 
sented. 

1015.  Bowed  welkin:  the  curving  sky. 

1017.  Corners :  horns. 

1021.  Sphery  chime  :  the  music  of  the  spheres. 

1018-23.  These  last  six  lines  serve  to  sum  up  the  moral  les¬ 
son  of  the  complete  masque. 

LYCIDAS  (page  58) 

On  August  10,  1637,  Edward  King,  who  had  been  a  fellow- 
student  of  Milton’s  at  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  was  drowned 
while  making  a  voyage  from  Chester  Bay,  in  England,  to  Dublin. 
In  accordance  with  a  fine  custom  of  that  period,  a  few  of  King’s 
university  friends  undertook  to  publish  a  memorial  volume  of 
verse.  The  collection  appeared  in  1638  in  two  parts  :  the  fir  t 
containing  twenty-three  poems  in  Latin  and  Greek;  the  second 
comprising  thirteen  English  elegies,  Milton’s  Lycidax ,  signed 
merely  J.  M.,  being  the  last  of  all. 

It  seems  fairly  certain  that  the  death  of  King  was  not  to  Mil- 
ton  a  great  personal  bereavement ;  at  any  rate,  it  was  no  such 
blow  as  he  sustained  not  long  after  in  the  loss  of  Charles  Diodati. 
What  Milton  really  mourned  in  Lycidas  was  the  premature 
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passing  of  a  youth  who,  like  Arthur  Henry  Hallam  twro  centuries 
later,  was  apparently  taken  away  on  the  very  threshold  of  a 
promising  career.  As  a  means  of  voicing  this  regret  he  chose 
the  pastoral  elegy  so  common  in  classical  and  Renaissance  litera¬ 
ture. 

In  its  origin,  as  invented  by  the  Greek  poets  of  Sicily,  The* 
ocritus,  Bion,  and  Mosclius,  the  pastoral  may  have  been  spontan 
eons  and  natural.  As  used,  however,  by  Virgil  in  his  Bucolic j, 
and  by  later  mediaeval  imitators,  it  w7as  full  of  artificiality.  Talk 
about  country  matters  by  sophisticated  city  people  who  had 
never  seen  a  shepherd  or  a  flock  could  hardly  help  seeming  un¬ 
real  and  divorced  from  actual  life.  The  literary  form  neverthe¬ 
less  flourished  with  astonishing  vigor,  and,  during  the  Renais¬ 
sance,  was  utilized  bv  even  the  greatest  writers  :  men  like 
Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Tasso,  and  Cervantes.  From  Italy  it  was 
brought  into  England,  where,  in  the  sixteenth  centurv,  it  was 
taken  up  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  Edmund  Spenser.  Probably 
the  most  notable  pastoral  elegy  in  English  before  Milton’s  day 
was  Spenser’s  Astrophel ,  commemorating  the  death  of  Sidney. 
Thus  it  was  not  extraordinary  that  Milton,  steeped  in  the  classics 
and  acknowledging  Spenser  as  his  master,  should  adopt  the 
pastoral  form,  and,  reanimating  the  traditional  conventions  of 
that  type  of  elegy,  should  lament  for  King  in  the  guise  of  one 
shepherd  weeping  for  another.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Shelley’s  Adonais  and  Arnold’s  Thyrsis,  the  two  other  English 
elegies  comparable  with  Lycidas  in  power  and  perfection,  are 
both  cast  in  the  pastoral  mould. 

Milton  in  general  follows  rather  strictly  the  procedure  of  the 
classical  elegists  ;  but  there  are  two  rather  long  digressions,  one 
on  Fame,  and  the  other  on  the  corruption  of  the  English  clergy. 
It  has  been  maintained  that  this  latter  passage,  dealing  with 
the  denunciatory  speech  of  “  the  Pilot  of  the  Galilean  Lake,” 
detracts  from  the  unity  of  the  poem  ;  but  the  impassioned  fer¬ 
vor  and  plain  sincerity  of  the  lines,  together  with  the  easy  transi¬ 
tion  of  thought  which  introduces  them,  make  them  appear  like 
intrinsic  and  necessary  parts  of  the  poem.  At  this  point  the 
writer  is  almost  a  controversialist,  and  the  Milton  of  Lycidas  is 
not  far  removed  from  the  fiery  pamphleteer  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth. 

“  There  cannot  be  better  verse  than  Lycidas ,”  says  Mr.  Saints- 
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bury,  echoing  the  thoughts  of  many  previous  critics.  There  is 
little  need  of  adding  a  word  to  sustain  his  judgment.  In  har¬ 
mony  of  feeling  and  expression,  in  perfection  of  phrasing,  in 
exquisite  polish  and  finish,  it  is,  indeed,  what  Mark  Pattison 
termed  it,  “  the  high-water  mark  of  English  Poesy  and  of  Mil- 
ton’s  own  production.” 

1.  Once  more.  Since  the  date  of  Comus  (1634),  Milton  had 
written  little  or  no  poetry,  but  now,  on  this  “  sad  occasion,”  he 
was  to  try  his  powers  again.  The  Laurel,  the  Myrtle,  and  the 
Ivy  were,  among  the  Greeks,  symbolical  of  poetical  skill. 

2.  Brown:  dark.  Never  sere:  never  withered  and  therefore 
evergreen. 

3.  Harsh  and  crude :  sour  and  unripe. 

5.  Shatter :  scatter.  Before  the  mellowing  year  :  before 
the  due  season.  Milton  means  that  bitter  constraint  has  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  write  before  he  is  really  ready. 

6.  Sad  occasion  dear :  dear  is  here  used  as  an  intensive. 

• 

and  the  phrase  therefore  means  “an  extremely  sad  occasion.” 

3.  Lycidas :  a  shepherd’s  name  found  in  Theocritus,  Idyl 
vn,  and  in  Virgil,  Eclogue  ix.  Ere  his  prime :  King  was  only 
twentv-five  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

10-11.  He  knew  himself  to  sing:  he  knew  how  to  compose 
verses.  King  had  written  some  Latin  poems  of  no  very  great 
merit. 

13.  Welter  to  the  parching  wind  :  be  tossed  about  by  the 
waves,  exposed  to  the  parching  wind. 

14.  Meed :  tribute. 

15.  Sisters  of  the  sacred  well :  the  Muses,  who  were  born 
and  dwelt  near  the  Pierian  Spring  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus, 
the  seat  of  Jove.  This  address  to  the  Muses  was  a  conven¬ 
tional  feature  of  the  pastoral  elegy. 

19.  Muse:  here  used  to  mean  poet. 

20.  Lucky:  auspicious.  Milton  hopes  that  some  future  poet 
will  write  verses  in  honor  of  him,  as  he  is  now  doing  in  honor, 
of  King. 

23  In  describing  his  association  with  King  at  Christ’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Milton  uses  pastoral  imagery,  feigning  himself  and  King 
to  be  shepherds  and  telling  of  their  occupations  in  the  same 
veiled  fashion. 

28.  Grey-fly  :  the  trumpet-fly,  which  hums  loudly  at  noon, 
during  the  sultry  period  of  the  day. 
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29.  Battening:  feeding  or  fattening. 

31.  Sloped  his  westering  wheel:  had  turned  the  wheel  of 
his  chariot  downwards  towards  the  west. 

33.  Tempered  to  the  oaten  flute :  attuned  to  the  shep¬ 
herd’s  pipe. 

34.  Satyrs :  forest  deities  with  goat-like  ears,  cloven  feet, 
and  short  tails.  Fauns  :  creatures,  half  men  and  half  goats,  who 
frolic  in  the  woods. 

36.  Damoetas  :  a  name  found  in  Theocritus,  Idyl  vi,  and  also 
in  Sidney’s  Arcadia.  It  may  possibly  refer  to  Chappell,  Milton’s 
first  tutor  at  Cambridge. 

40.  Gadding:  straggling. 

41.  Mourn:  a  fine  example  of  the  so-called  “  Pathetic  Fal¬ 
lacy,”  in  which  Nature  is  supposed  to  bewail  a  favorite  of  hers, 

45.  Canker:  the  canker-worm. 

46.  Weanling:  recently  weaned. 

48.  White-thorn  :  hawthorn. 

50-55.  This  passage  is  modeled  closely  on  other  earlier  pas¬ 
torals,  including  Theocritus,  Idyl  i,  66-69  ;  Virgil,  Eclogue  X, 
9-12  ;  and  Spenser,  Astrophel ,  xxn. 

52.  Steep:  some  identified  mountain  in  Wales. 

53.  Druids :  the  priests  of  the  ancient  Celtic  religion. 

54.  Mona  :  the  island  of  Anglesey,  off  the  northwest  coast  of 
Wales,  where  the  Druids  once  held  their  mystic  rites. 

55.  Deva:  the  river  Dee,  separating  Wales  from  England. 
King  must  have  sailed  down  it  on  his  voyage  from  Chester.  It 
is  called  a  wizard  stream  because  of  many  superstitions  con¬ 
nected  with  it. 

56.  Fondly  :  foolishly.  Cf.  II  Penseroso,  6.  The  word  is  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  for  what  of  line  57. 

58.  The  Muse  herself :  Calliope,  the  Muse  of  History  and 
the  mother  of  Orpheus,  the  famous  musician.  The  first  part  of 
the  story  of  Orpheus  has  been  told  in  L ’  Allegro ,  149,  and  note. 
.Because  he  refused  to  join  in  the  Bacchic  orgies,  he  was  later 
torn  in  pieces  by  the  Thracian  women,  —  the  rout  that  made 
the  hideous  roar,  —  who  cast  his  lyre  and  his  head  into  the 
river  Hebrus.  Cf.  Paradise  Lost ,  vn,  33-36. 

64.  What  boots  it?:  of  what  use  is  it?  Uncessant:  in¬ 
cessant.  The  passage  which  this  line  introduces  is  the  first  of 
the  two  digressions  in  the  poem. 
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65.  The  homely,  slighted,  Shepherd’s  trade:  the  humble 
and  neglected  profession  of  poetry. 

66.  Strictly  meditate  the  thankless  Muse  :  devote  one’s 
self  assiduously,  as  Milton  had  done,  to  the  writing  of  verse  — 
a  thankless  task. 

67.  As  others  use :  as  others  are  accustomed  to  do. 

68-69.  Amaryllis  and  Neaera  are  the  names  of  shepherd¬ 
esses  in  pastoral  poetry.  Milton  means  :  “  Would  it  not  be  better 
to  live  a  life  of  ease  and  pleasure?” 

70.  Clear :  noble  or  illustrious,  from  the  Latin  clarus. 

71.  That  last  infirmity,  etc.:  the  weakness  which  the  noble 
mind  is  likely  to  put  away  last  of  all. 

73.  Guerdon  :  reward. 

75.  Blind  Fury :  a  reference  to  Atropos,  one  of  the  three 
Fates,  whose  duty  it  was  to  cut  short  the  thread  of  life.  She  is 
supposed  to  act  as  relentlessly  as  one  of  the  Furies. 

76  But  not  the  praise :  although  the  Fates  may  destroy 
life,  fame  remains. 

77.  Phoebus:  Apollo,  the  god  of  poetry.  Touched  my 
trembling  ears :  the  god  reminds  the  poet  of  something  the 
latter  has  forgotten. 

79.  Glistering  foil :  foil  was  gold  or  silver  leaf  placed  be¬ 
hind  a  gem  to  display  its  lustre.  Fame  is  not  set  off  by  the 
glittering  tinsel  of  flattery. 

81.  By  :  probably  by  means  of. 

83.  Pronounces  lastly  :  gives  a  final  decision. 

85.  Fountain  Arethuse  :  the  fountain  of  Aretlmsa  was  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  island  of  Ortygia,  near  Sicily.  Here  it  is  used  as 
symbolical  of  the  Sicilian  pastoral  poetry  of  Theocritus  and 
other  Greek  writers. 

86.  Smooth-sliding  Mincius  :  the  river  Mincius  near  Man¬ 
tua,  where  Virgil  was  born,  is  here  taken  to  represent  Latin 
pastoral  poetry,  of  the  type  found  in  Virgil’s  Eclogues. 

87.  That  strain  :  Apollo’s  speech  in  lines  76-84.  Higher 
mood  :  a  nobler  type  of  music. 

89.  The  Herald  of  the  Sea  :  Triton,  the  son  of  Neptune, 
is  sent  by  his  father  to  make  an  investigation  into  the  causes  of 
the  death  of  Lycidas. 

91.  Felon  winds :  guilty  winds,  because  they  are  supposed 
to  have  been  responsible  for  the  wreck  of  King’s  vessel. 
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9G.  Hippotades :  iEolus,  the  son  of  Hippotes.  He  was  the 
god  of  the  winds,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  keep  them  closely  con¬ 
fined. 

99.  Panope :  one  of  the  Nereids,  the  fifty  daughters  of 
Nereus. 

101.  Built  in  the  eclipse.  Anything  done  during  an  eclipse, 
especially  during  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  was  regarded  by  the 
ancients  as  doomed  to  misfortune.  This  line  implies  that  the 
ship  foundered  because  it  was  unseaworthy.  Other  accounts, 
however,  make  it  clear  that  it  struck  on  a  rock  during  a  gale. 

103.  Camus :  the  presiding  deity  of  the  river  Cam  and  of 
Cambridge  University,  where  King  and  Milton  were  educated. 
Went  footing  slow:  a  reference  to  the  slow  current  of  the 
stream. 

10G.  Sanguine  flower  inscribed  with  woe  :  the  hyacinth. 
Apollo,  during  a  game  of  quoits,  accidentally  hit  and  killed 
Hyacinthus,  a  Greek  boy.  Overcome  with  grief,  the  god  caused 
a  flower  marked  with  the  Greek  Ai ,  ai  (Alas,  alas  !),  to  spring 
up  from  the  blood;  hence,  the  epithet  sanguine.  The  sedge,  or 
coarse  river  grass,  on  the  banks  of  the  Cam,  is  here  said  to  be 
marked  in  a  peculiar  fashion  not  unlike  the  hyacinth. 

107:  Pledge:  child. 

109.  The  Pilot  of  the  Galilean  Lake :  see  Luke ,  v,  3-12- 
St.  Peter,  Christ’s  representative,  is  symbolical  of  the  Church. 
This  line  opens  the  second  digression.  King  had  been  preparing 
to  enter  the  ministry  ;  this  fact  is  a  logical  reason  for  comparing 
him  with  the  corrupt  clergy  of  Milton’s  time. 

110.  Massy  keys  :  St.  Peter  had  been  given  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  ( Matthew ,  xvi,  19).  Metals  twain  :  the 
Bible  does  not  mention  this  detail,  but  Dante  ( Purgatorio,x )  de-  , 
scribes  the  angel  of  St.  Peter  as  bearing  “  two  keys  of  metal 
twain.” 

111.  Amain:  with  force. 

112.  Mitred  :  bearing  a  mitre,  or  bishop’s  headdress.  Milton 
is  thinking  of  Peter  as  the  first  Bishop  of  the  Cliurch. 

113.  For  an  interesting  study  of  the  passage  which  follows, 
see  Ruskin’s  Sesame  and  Lilies ,  20-23. 

115.  Creep:  to  enter  by  cunning  and  intrigue.  Intrude:  in¬ 
solently  force  their  way  in.  Climb  :  to  labor  ambitiously  for 
their  own  ends  to  reach  high  office. 
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118.  The  worthy  bidden  guest :  the  faithful  and  conscien¬ 
tious  clergyman. 

119.  Blind  mouths :  greedy  and  gluttonous  leaders,  blind  to 
everything  spiritual. 

120.  Aught  else  the  least :  anything  else. 

122.  What  recks  it  them  ?  :  what  do  they  care  ?  They  are 
sped  :  they  are  taken  care  of. 

123.  When  they  list :  when  it  is  their  pleasure.  Lean  and 
flashy  songs  :  insipid  and  showy  sermons. 

124.  Scrannel:  squeaking. 

126.  Swoln  with  wind  :  filled  with  false  doctrine.  Rank  : 
unwholesome. 

128.  The  grim  Wolf  :  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  at  this  pe¬ 
riod  was  gaining  many  converts.  With  privy  paw :  secretly. 

130.  That  two-handed  engine :  the  word  engine  probably 
means  an  axe  or  some  instrument  of  destruction.  The  phrase 
has  given  rise  to  many  interpretations,  but  the  general  meaning 
is  clear  enough  :  that  retribution  of  a  severe  kind  is  about  to  de- 
scend  on  the  Church  because  of  its  corruption. 

132.  Return,  Alpheus  :  the  poet,  conscious  of  his  long  di¬ 
gression,  here  goes  back  to  his  lamenting.  Alpheus  :  the  lover 
of  Arethusa.  He  was  changed  into  a  river  that  he  might  pass 
under  the  sea  and  pursue  her.  In  taking  up  the  pastoral  strain 
a  second  time,  Milton  here  calls  upon  Alpheus,  just  as,  after  his 
first  digression,  he  had  addressed  Arethusa  in  line  85.  The 
dread  voice:  the  speech  of  St.  Peter,  just  concluded. 

133.  Shrunk  thy  streams :  St.  Peter’s  denunciation  has 
dried  up  for  a  time  the  stream  of  pastoral  poetry  in  the  poem. 

136.  Use :  are  accustomed  to  dwell. 

138.  Swart  star  :  the  dog-star,  Sirius,  which,  during  July 
and  August,  rises  at  the  same  time  as  the  sun.  It  was  therefore 
supposed  to  cause  the  heat  of  those  months  (dog-days).  It  is 
called  swart  because  it  makes  the  fields  swarthy  or  dark. 
Sparely :  rarely. 

139.  Quaint  enamelled  eyes  :  curious  glossy  blossoms. 

142.  Rathe  :  early.  This  is  the  obsolete  positive  form  of  our 
modern  word  rather ,  which  is  in  origin  a  comparative.  For¬ 
saken  :  it  blooms  early  and,  therefore,  gets  little  sunlight. 

143.  Crow-toe:  the  plant  commonly  known  as  “  crow-foot.” 

144.  Freaked :  spotted. 
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151.  Laureate  hearse  :  the  tomb  decked  with  laurel  in  honor 
of  the  dead  poet. 

153.  Dally  with  false  surmise  :  let  us  imagine  that  the  body 
of  Lycidas  is  strewn  with  flowers,  while  actually  it  is  being 
washed  away  by  the  sea. 

156.  Stormy  Hebrides  :  wild  islands,  west  of  Scotland,  and 
north  of  the  spot  where  King  was  drowned. 

158.  Monstrous  :  peopled  with  monsters. 

159.  Moist  vows:  prayers  accompanied  with  tears. 

160.  The  fable  of  Bellerus  old:  the  fabled  abode  of  Bell- 
erus,  a  Cornish  giant  invented  by  Milton.  The  Roman  name  for 
Land’s  End  was  Bellerium. 

161.  The  great  Vision  of  the  guarded  mount :  a  reference 
to  St.  Michael’s  Mount  on  the  southern  coast  of  Cornwall  near 
Land’s  End  ;  at  the  summit  is  a  seat  called  St.  Michael’s  chair, 
where,  on  several  occasions,  the  Vision  of  St.  Michael,  the  Arch¬ 
angel,  is  said  to  have  been  seen  on  guard. 

162.  Namancos  and  Bayona’s  hold.  Namancos  was  a  fort¬ 
ress  in  the  Spanish  province  of  Galicia,  and  the  city  of  Bayona, 
with  its  castle  or  hold,  was  near  by.  Both  are  directly  south  of 
Land’s  End,  and  St.  Michael  is  thus  made  to  look  across  at  Eng¬ 
land’s  ancient  enemy,  Spain. 

163.  Angel :  St.  Michael.  Ruth  :  pity. 

164.  O  ye  dolphins :  a  reference  to  the  story  of  Arion,  a 
famous  singer,  who  was  cast  overboard  by  pirates,  but  was 
borne  ashore  by  dolphins  whom  he  had  charmed  by  his  playing 
on  the  lyre. 

166.  Your  sorrow  :  the  object  of  your  sorrow. 

168.  The  day-star :  the  sun. 

169.  Repairs  :  revives. 

170.  Tricks  his  beams  :  dresses  anew.  New-spangled  ore: 
freshly  shining  gold. 

176.  Unexpressive :  inexpressible.  Nuptial  song :  see  Rev¬ 
elation,  xix,  7-9. 

184.  In  thy  large  recompense  :  as  a  large  recompense  to 
thee. 

186-93.  Tlmse  last  lines  form  one  of  the  most  perfect  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  Italian  otlavn  rima,  or  octave  stanza,  in  English. 
Milton  is  here  speaking  in  his  own  person,  commenting  on  the 
elegy  which  has  just  been  finished. 
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188.  Stops  :  the  holes  in  a  pipe  or  quill  by  which  the  sound 

is  regulated. 

189.  Doric  lay :  pastoral  song,  Theocritus  and  the  other  Si¬ 
cilian  pastoral  writers  had  used  the  Doric  Greek  dialect. 

190.  Stretched  out  all  the  hills  :  made  long  shadows  of 
the  hills. 

192.  Twitched :  drew  tightly  about  him. 


SUGGESTIVE  QUESTIONS  AND  COMMENTS 

To  the  teacher  of  long  experience  the  questions  and  com¬ 
ments  which  follow  will  not  be  necessary.  Such  a  teacher  will 
easily  frame  his  own.  But  those  who  are  just  entering  upon  the 
work,  and  those  who  have  had  little  experience,  may  find  here  a 
mode  of  attack  which  they  can  employ.  Pupils,  also,  engaged 
in  independent  study  may  here  find  suggestively  illustrated  the 
sort  of  questions  which  thoughtful  and  intelligent  study  should 
enable  them  to  answer.  These  questions  and  comments,  it  should 
be  understood,  are  offered  merely  as  types  ;  they  are  not  meant 
to  be  comprehensive. 

L’ ALLEGRO 

Turn  to  II  Penseroso  and  note  the  similarity  in 
the  first  lines  ;  the  joyful  man  orders  the  thoughtful 
man  to  depart,  and  the  thoughtful  man  orders  the 
joyful  man  to  depart ;  or,  to  phrase  it  more  concisely, 
each  wishes  its  opposite  away.  Note  in  each  separate 
poem  the  varied  stories  about  the  parentage  of  L’  Alle¬ 
gro  and  of  II  Penseroso.  Who,  according  to  each  of 
these  stories,  is  the  father ;  who  the  mother  ? 

Line  3.  Why  does  L’  Allegro  speak  so  disparag¬ 
ingly  of  the  place  where  Melancholy  was  born  ?  In 
imagining  this  place,  to  what  senses  does  Milton  make 
his  appeal  ?  Is  it  true  that  the  majority  of  sensory 
images  make  their  appeal  to  the  eye?  A  sensory 
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image  may  be  understood  to  be  simoly  the  imagined 
sensation  which  comes  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  or 
listener  when  he  sees  or  hears  words  which  make 
appeal  to  any  one  of  the  five  senses,  —  sight,  hearing 3 
feeling,  smell,  and  taste. 

Line  6.  Of  what  are  the  wings  of  darkness  jealous? 

Line  7.  Why  does  Milton  select  the  night-raven? 

Line  9.  Does  the  single  detail,  ragged  lochs,  en¬ 
able  you  to  create  a  picture  of  11  Penseroso  as  con¬ 
ceived  by  L’  Allegro? 

L  ine Tl.  Note  how  the  word  but  here  serves  to 
introduce  the  contrasting  picture. 

Lines  14-24.  What  artistic  advantage  is  gained  by 
introducing  two  stories  of  the  birth  of  Cheerfulness? 
Would  one  be  more  satisfying  because  we  could  more 
easily  pin  our  poetic  faith  to  that  one ;  or  is  something 
gained  by  this  luxuriating  in  fancy? 

Line  24.  Buxom,  blithe,  debonair.  Find  three  con¬ 
trasting  adjectives  used  in  the  next  poem  descriptive 
of  II  Penseroso. 

Lines  26-36.  List  the  companions  of  L’  Allegro 
and  contrast  them  with  the  companions  of  II  Pen~ 
seroso. 

L  ine  31.  In  what  case  are  Sport  and  Care  ? 

Line  35.  Why  right  hand? 

L  ine  42.  Do  you  like  the  figure  of  the  lark  staR 
tling  the  dull  night? 

L  ine  52.  Is  this  humorous,  or  merely  vivid? 

Lines  53-55.  As  you  read  this  do  you  have  a  par¬ 
ticular  landscape  in  mind,  or  is  the  image  a  vague# 
composite  one  ? 

Lines  60  if.  Note  particularly  the  sensory  images  in 
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this  portion.  To  what  senses  is  the  appeal  strongest  ? 
Do  you  find  it  just  as  easy  to  call  up  a  sound  image 
as  you  do  to  call  up  a  sight  image?  Can  you  really 
hear  the  plowman  whistling,  the  milkmaid  singing,  the 
mower  whetting  his  scythe  ?  Does  your  imagination  go 
further,  and  do  you,  almost  unconsciously,  see  tli6 
plowman  at  work,  do  you  hear  the  chains  rattle,  do 
you  hear  the  soft,  crunching  tread  of  the  horses  ?  In 
the  case  of  the  milkmaid,  do  you  catch  the  sound  of 
the  milk  streaming  into  the  tin  pail  ?  Or  do  you  get 
these  now  only  because  these  questions  have  suggested 
them? 

Line  70.  Put  this  in  its  natural  prose  order  and 
substitute  the  antecedent  for  the  pronoun  it. 

L  ines  71  ff.  In  what  case  are  the  words  lawns,  fal¬ 
lows,  mountains  ?  What  other  nouns  are  in  the  same 
construction  ? 

Line  77.  Antecedent  of  it? 

L  ine  79.  Is  Milton  thinking  merely  of  the  abstract 
beauty  resident  in  the  landscape,  or  is  he  thinking  of 
something  concrete,  —  a  pretty  girl  with  whom  most 
of  the  neighboring  swains  are  in  love  ?  Did  Milton 
intend  anything  humorous  ? 

Line  83.  Is  Corydon  a  man  or  a  woman  ?  What 
about  Thyrsis  ?  You  will  find  the  answer  in  a  classical 
dictionary.  At  the  same  time,  look  up  Phyllis  and 
Thestylis. 

Line  89.  Comment  on  the  seasons  that  Milton  has 
in  mind. 

Lines  101  ff.  In  a  similar  gathering  in  the  country 
now,  do  you  think  it  likely  that  such  stories  would  be 
told  ?  Why,  or  why  not  ?  If  not,  can  you  think  of  the 
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sort  that  would  more  likely  be  told?  Are  we  more 
or  less  imaginative  than  the  generation  of  Milton’s 
time  ? 

L  ine  117.  Do  you  find  this  picture  more  pleasing 
to  you  personally  than  are  others  in  the  poem  ?  If  not 
this  one,  which  one  ?  Can  you  account  for  your  prefer¬ 
ence,  or  is  it  simply  a  taste  which  is  to  you  inexplain- 
able  ?  Are  most  readers  more  impressed  by  the  pomp 
and  formality  of  life,  or  by  the  simple  and  the  com¬ 
monplace  ? 

L  ine  129.  Are  youthful  poets  more  likely  to  dream 
of  pomp,  feast,  revelry,  mask,  and  pageantry? 

Line  131.  Do  you  think  L’  Allegro  would  ever  pre¬ 
fer  tragedy  ?  Why,  or  why  not  ?  Comment  on  the  end¬ 
ing  of  the  poem. 

Line  135.  Commence  here  and  read  the  remaining 
portion  aloud,  and  thus  try  to  catch  the  melody  of  the 
verse. 

Kun  through  the  poem  and  select  such  adjectives  as 
are  used  with  particularly  good  effect.  Why  do  you 
consider  the  effect  good  ?  Are  some  good  because  they 
are  vivid,  some  because  they  are  sonorous  ?  Illustrate. 
Treat  other  parts  of  speech  similarly. 

Oral  and  Written  Theme  Assignments  for  L  Allegro 

1.  Lines  1-10.  With  the  few  details  descriptive  of  the 
appearance  of  Melancholy  as  a  basis,  describe  fully  her 
appearance  as  you  imagine  L’  Allegro  to  conceive  her. 

2.  Imagining  yourself  to  be  L’ Allegro,  write  a  letter  to 
Melancholy  expressing  your  scorn  of  her.  Be  careful  that 
the  scornful  tone  does  not  exceed  the  spirit  of  scorn  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Milton. 

3.  Imagining  yourself  to  be  L’  Allegro,  write  an  informal 
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letter  to  your  friend  Jest  (line  26)  inviting  him  to  visit  yon. 
Tell  him  of  all  the  enjoyments  in  which  you  want  him  to 
share,  —  especially  those  mentioned  in  lines  34,  41,  55,  69, 
92,  100,  117,  125,  130,  and  136. 

4.  As  an  oral  theme,  choose  certain  lines  (e.  g.,  lines 
116-124)  and  narrate  an  imagined  incident  taking  place 
under  the  described  conditions. 

5.  My  First  Impressions  of  V  Allegro. 


IL  PENSEROSO 

Now  that  you  have  carefully  worked  through  U Alle¬ 
gro,  you  should,  in  your  study  of  //  Penseroso,  note 
all  comparisons  and  contrasts  between  the  two  poems. 
You  will  notice,  for  example,  the  similarity  in  the  in¬ 
troduction,  and  in  the  meter.  Such  details  as  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  lark  in  &  Allegro  and  the  contrasting 
use  of  the  nightingale  in  II  Penseroso  ;  L’  Allegro’s 
walking  not  unseen ,  II  Penseroso’s  walking  unseen; 
L’  Allegro’s  enjoyment  of  comedy,  and  II  Penseroso’s 
enjoyment  of  tragedy,  —  these  are  but  a  few  of  the 
points.  Make  a  complete  written  list  both  of  the  com- 
parisons  and  of  the  contrasts. 

Line  3.  Is  it  true  that  joy  avails  little,  or  is  this 
but  the  biased  judgment  of  Melancholy  ? 

Line  9.  Alike  in  what  particular? 

Lines  13-16.  Does  this  remind  you  of  any  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  life  of  Moses  ?  Do  you  think  the  scriptural 
story  was  in  Milton’s  mind  when  he  wrote  this  ? 

Lines  31-45.  Do  you  think  this  description  suf¬ 
ficiently  detailed  so  that  two  artists,  taking  these  as 
the  base  of  their  inspiration,  would  produce  almost 
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identical  pictures?  In  your  own  case  what  do  you 
conceive  as  the  most  essential  elements  in  the  re-crea¬ 
tion  of  the  picture  of  II  Penseroso  as  here  conceived 
by  Milton  ?  Do  these  essential  elements  reside  in  the 
robings,  in  the  perfection  of  physical  form,  in  the  facial 
expression,  or  where  ?  Contrast  the  suggested  charm 
of  this  picture  with  the  suggested  repulsiveness  of  the 
picture  L’  Allegro  suggests  in  her  phrase  ragged  locks . 

Line  43.  What  art  is  here  suggested? 

Line  44.  As  fast  as  what  ? 

Lines  45-53.  Comment  on  the  appropriateness  of 
these  companions  and  contrast  them  with  the  appro¬ 
priateness  of  the  companions  of  joy. 

L  ines  67-72.  Read  this  passage  over  several  times, 
and  try  to  understand  the  charm  of  the  lines.  Does  a 
part  of  the  charm  seem  to  lie  in  the  sonorousness  of 
the  words  and  in  the  reflected  carefulness  of  Milton’s 
observation  of  detail  ?  And  is  a  part  due  to  the  vague¬ 
ness  of  the  heavenly  scene,  —  the  atmosphere  of  limit¬ 
less  extent  ?  Can  you  cite  in  other  poems  you  have 
studied  examples  of  this  latter  suggestion  ? 

Line  76.  Note  that  here  the  sound  suggests  the 
sense  —  onomatopeia ,  we  call  it. 

Lines  79,  80.  Just  what  sort  of  picture  do  these 
lines  suggest  ? 

Line  82.  This  line  gave  Charles  Dickens  the  title 
for  his  famous  story.  Can  you  think  of  other  cases 
where  lines  in  poetry  have  furnished  authors  titles  for 
their  stories? 

L  ines  91  IT.  Make  a  list  of  the  reading  11  Penseroso 
may  have  done.  Why  would  you  include  the  Greek 
dramatists?  What  various  types  of  literature  ought 
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your  complete  list  to  contain  ?  What  types  of  prose  ? 
What  types  of  poetry  ? 

L  ine  120.  This  line  is  usually  interpreted  as  refer¬ 
ring  to  allegory..  Argue  for  or  against  this  interpretar 
tion. 

Line  123.  Why  not  tricked  ? 

Line  126.  Is  there  anything  incongruous  in  this— 
While  rocking  winds  are  piping  loud  t  Would  it 
have  been  more  in  harmony  with  the  other  lines  if  the 
winds  had  been  conceived  as  carrying  a  low  moan  ? 
Or  is  the  tempestuous  suggestion  entirely  appropriate  ? 

Line  130.  Is  the  word  min'-ute  or  mi-nute'  ?  Mass 
your  arguments  to  prove  your  point  ? 

Line  139.  Study  the  method  which  Milton  employs 
to  bring  about  this  air  of  quiet  solitude. 

Line  146.  Just  what  does  the  epithet  dewy -feath¬ 
ered  as  applied  to  sleep  suggest  to  you  ?  Study  the 
other  compound  epithets  in  Milton  and  make  some 
appropriate  comment  upon  them. 

L  ines  155  ff.  Do  Milton’s  words  suggest  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  a  Puritan  ?  Do  you  know  whether  this  poem 
was  written  before  or  after  Milton  had  identified  him¬ 
self  with  Cromwell  ?  Anyway,  do  you  here  think  that 
he  shows  a  sympathetic  attitude  toward  ecclesiasti- 
cism  ?  What  ideas  here  suggest  even  a  sympathetic 
attitude  toward  asceticism? 

Now  that  you  have  read  both  of  the  complementary 
poems,  are  you  ready  to  express  any  decided  prefer¬ 
ence?  Will  your  enjoyment  of  either  be  affected  by 
the  particular  mood  in  which,  while  reading,  you 
chance  to  be  ?  Are  you  similarly  disposed  toward  mu¬ 
sical  themes  ?  In  a  sad  mood  do  you  wish  sad  music, 
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or  vine  versa  ?  In  what  mood,  then,  would  you  most 
enjoy  L ’  Allegro  ? 

Oral  and  Written  Theme  Assignments  for  II  Penseroso 

1.  Imagining  yourself  11  Penseroso,  write  a  reply  to  the 
letter  you  imagine  L’  Allegro  to  have  written  in  accordance 
with  the  second  suggestion  above.  (Or  the  teacher  may  as* 
sign  to  one  half  the  class  the  letter  of  L’  Allegro,  and  to 
the  other  half  the  reply  of  II  Penseroso.  Again  the  warn¬ 
ing  should  be  given  against  untempered  scorn.) 

2.  Lines  30-44.  With  these  details  as  a  basis,  write  a 
complete  description  of  11  Penseroso  viewed  in  this  friendly 
light. 

3.  For  an  oral  theme  let  each  member  of  the  class  im¬ 
agine  himself  11  Penseroso,  and  in  that  character  tell  of 
one  particular  kind  of  enjoyment  in  which  he  finds  special 
delight.  Encourage  each  pupil  to  depart  from  the  details 
of  the  poem,  but  under  no  circumstance  to  depart  from  the 
spirit.  For  example,  II  Penseroso  might  tell  of  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  secured  from  attending  a  symphony  recital  in  which 
the  dominating  tone  was  that  of  sadness.  Or  one  pupil 
could  tell  of  his  feelings  while  witnessing  a  modern  play. 

4.  Line  30.  Let  some  pupil  read  up  in  Keats’  Hyperion 
or  in  a  classical  dictionary  the  struggle  between  Cronus  and 
Jove,  and  give  orally  such  a  detailed  account  as  will  make 
clear  the  full  significance  of  this  line. 

5.  Line  82.  Assign  to  some  capable  pupil  a  theme  with 
this  title  —  Fiction  Titles  from  Poetic  Phrases.  E.  g., 
Thomas  Hardy’s  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd ,  taken 
from  Gray’s  Elegy  :  — 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd’s  ignoble  strife,  etc. 


COMUS 

Read  carefully  the  introduction  to  Comus  on  page 
82  in  order  to  get  clearly  in  mind  the  essential  features 
of  a  mask.  Without  a  knowledge  of  the  conventional 
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requirements,  the  significance  of  some  of  the  passages 
would  not  be  understood.  It  is  also  important  that  be¬ 
fore  these  questions  are  considered  the  whole  mask 
should  be  read. 

Line  1.  The  moment  we  commence  reading  the 
speech  of  the  attendant  spirit  we  naturally  form  some 
conception  of  his  looks  and  his  attire.  What  specific 
details  later  mentioned  help  us  in  our  notions? 

Line  12.  In  mentioning  some ,  whom  does  the  spirit 
have  in  mind?  Is  the  spirit  here  thinking  of  specia’ 
individuals,  or  of  a  vague,  general  group? 

Line  16.  Do  you  imagine  that  the  spirit  is  taking 
any  pleasure  in  his  task,  or  is  he  approaching  it  with 
reluctance  ? 

L  ine  41.  In  learning  that  the  attendant  spirit  is 
under  command  of  Jove,  does  the  reader  begin  to  give 
more  or  less  credence  to  the  words  of  the  spirit  ?  Does 
he  give  so  much  credence  that  later,  when  the  Lady  is 
in  danger,  he  is  little  concerned  by  the  danger,  feeling 
confident  that  the  supernatural  power  of  the  spirit  will 
save  her  ?  If  by  this  the  suspense  is  wholly  relieved,  is 
the  interest  consequently  lessened  ?  As  the  story  pro¬ 
gresses  do  you  gain,  or  lose,  confidence  in  the  spirit  ? 

Line  55.  Syntax  of  youth  t 

Line  7  5.  Can  you  think  of  any  other  place  in  litera= 
ture  where  a  similar  change  is  supernaturally  effected  ? 

Line  84.  What  motive  can  the  spirit  have  in  this 
change  of  costume?  Can  you  imagine  his  going 
through  the  mask  in  his  own  identity  ?  If  he  is  to  be 
disguised,  is  it  essential  that  the  reader  (or  the  audi¬ 
ence)  should  be  let  into  the  secret  ? 

Line  93.  When  Comus  enters  have  we  accepted 
as  wholly  true  what  the  attendant  spirit  has  said,  or 
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do  we  wish  to  judge  the  reveler  from  a  wholly  impar¬ 
tial  standpoint?  Should  we  he  glad  to  learn  that 
the  spirit’s  judgment  is  entirely  wrong?  Or  do  we. 
from  the  first,  know  him  as  the  villain  of  the  piece  \ 
What  general  comment  can  you  make  concerning  our 
willingness  or  our  unwillingness  to  believe  that  the 
opinions  uttered  by  one  character  about  another  are 
true?  From  the  words  Comus  himself  utters,  what 
opinion  do  you  form?  Do  you  conclude  that  he  is 
merely  fun-loving  or  positively  wicked?  Is  he  inter¬ 
esting  ?  Is  he  poetical ;  or  is  Milton  guilty  of  incon¬ 
gruity  in  putting  this  verse  into  his  mouth  ? 

Line  144.  If  you  were  a  stage  manager  directing 
this  mask,  how  long  would  you  have  this  measure 
(dance)  continue  ?  Could  you  omit  it  entirely  and  still 
keep  up  the  convention  of  the  mask  ? 

Line  146.  By  what  means  is  Comus  enabled  to 
detect  the  presence  of  the  chaste  footing  f 

L  ine  148.  Do  you  think  the  Lady  would  be  most 
frightened  by  the  numbers  f  Why  does  Comus  say 
numbers  ? 

Lines  158,  154.  Do  you  imagine  that  anything  is 
really  hurled  f  W  hich  would  make  the  more  dramatic 
effect  —  real  or  imagined  magic  dust  ? 

Line  157.  How  do  you  think  Comus  should  be  cos^ 
turned  ?  Should  the  costume  be  pretty  ?  elaborate  ? 
grotesque  ? 

Line  170.  Comment  on  the  most  appropriate  cos¬ 
tume  for  the  Lady.  As  she  enters  are  we  predisposed 
in  her  favor  ?  Why  ?  Is  Comus  in  the  least  response 
ble  for  our  attitude  ? 

Line  185.  Comment  on  the  action  of  the  brothers 
in  leaving  the  sister  alone. 
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Lines  188-190.  Study  this  figure  until  each  detail 
stands  out  in  bold  outline  —  the  costume  of  the  vofcar 
rist,  the  direction  in  which  he  was  going,  the  appear* 
ance  of  the  landscape,  etc. 

Lines  198,  199.  Do  you  like  this  figure,  or  not? 
Do  you  think  of  any  Biblical  passage  that  might  have 
suggested  to  Milton  the  phrasing  here  ? 

Line  205.  How  intensely  does  the  audience  feel 
the  Lady’s  anxiety? 

Line  226.  Why  does  the  Lady  say  this?  Why  do 
you  suppose  Milton  makes  her  sing  ?  Is  there  anything 
particularly  appropriate  in  the  song,  or  do  you  sup¬ 
pose  Milton  was  more  interested  in  the  tune  and  cared 
little  for  the  words  ? 

L  hies  244-264.  To  whom  are  these  lines  spoken? 

Line  244.  When  Oomus  reappears,  howr  do  you 
think  he  is  costumed  ?  Would  it  be  better  to  have  him 
costumed  just  as  he  was  before,  and  thus  force  the  au¬ 
dience  to  remember  that  the  Lady  sees  him  in  the 
garb  of  a  shepherd ;  or  would  it  be  more  effective  to 
have  the  change  in  costume  actually  take  place  while 
Comus  is  concealed?  Are  there  advantages  in  both 
devices  ?  Is  it  possible  that  one  method  would  best  fit 
the  conditions  in  Milton’s  time  and  another  method 
best  fit  our  time?  Which  would  best  fit  our  time? 

Line  246.  Is  there  anything  incongruous  in  Mil¬ 
ton’s  making  Comus  quickly  perceptive  of  the  holiness 
in  the  Lady  ?  Or  is  it  entirely  natural  that  the  unholy 
Comus  would  recognize  holiness  in  another?  Does  vir¬ 
tue  most  readily  perceive  its  like  or  its  opposite? 

L  ines  251,  252.  Express  in  unfigurative  language 
the  effect  of  this  song. 
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Lines  252-264.  Express  in  your  own  language  the 
contrast  between  the  effect  upon  Comus  of  Circe’s 
songs  and  the  Lady’s  song. 

L  ine  263.  Study  the  phrase  sober  certainty  of  wak¬ 
ing  bliss ,  and  then  explain  it. 

Lines  266-268.  Did  Comus  regard  the  Lady  as  a 
goddess  or  as  a  mortal  ? 

Lines  277  ff.  What  is  the  effect  of  this  parallel 
(stychomythic)  verse  ?  Is  it  effective  in  helping  to  set 
Comus  and  the  Lady  in  conflict,  even  though  the 
words  spoken  are  not  antagonistic  ? 

Lines  291-303.  What  purpose  does  Comus  have 
in  mind  in  making  this  speech  about  the  appearance 
of  the  brothers  ?  Does  the  speech  give  the  Lady  con¬ 
fidence  in  Comus  ? 

Lines  331-342.  Just  where  do  you  imagine  the 
brothers  to  be  ?  If  you  are  convinced  that  the  Elder 
Brother  is  not  much  disturbed  about  the  safety  of  his 
sister,  what  would  you  name  as  the  cause  of  his  anx¬ 
iety?  You  Can  see  that  he  would  like  to  be  relieved 
from  his  present  circumstances.  Note  that  the  Elder 
Brother  wants  to  see  something  solacing,  the  Second 
Brother  wants  to  hear  something.  What  later  phrase 
of  the  Elder  Brother  refers  to  these  two  notions  ? 

Lines  331-490.  The  conversation  of  the  brothers 
here  is  in  the  nature  of  a  debate,  the  main  points  cen¬ 
tering  around  this  question :  Resolved ,  that  virtue  is 
its  own  protector.  In  this  debate  the  Elder  Brother 
argues  for  the  affirmative,  the  Second  Brother  for  the 
negative.  Which  side  do  you  think  is  more  strongly 
presented  ?  Is  this  due  to  the  natural  strength  of  the 
side,  or  to  the  skill  of  the  debater  ?  Do  you  think  all 
the  philosophizing  natural  to  unrazored  lips  f 
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Lines  362,  363.  What  current  proverb  expresses 
che  same  idea? 

Lines  375-380.  Divorce  this  idea  from  the  figure 
and  put  it  into  simple  English. 

Lines  381-384.  Can  you  think  of  a  concrete  illus¬ 
tration  of  this  ? 

Line  389.  Why  should  Milton  select  a  senate-house 
as  a  place  particularly  safe  ?  Do  you  think  the  Second 
Brother  makes  a  good  point  by  admitting  the  safety 
of  Meditation  left  alone,  and  then,  by  contrast,  assert¬ 
ing  the  danger  of  Beauty  left  alone? 

Lines  398  ft.  Comment  on  the  effectiveness  of  this 
simile. 

Lines  407-409.  Is  there  any  inconsistency  between 
this  and  lines  421-431  ? 

Lines  439  ft.  Does  the  Elder  Brother  strengthen 
his  point  by  citing  these  classic  stories  ? 

Lines  476-480.  Does  this  speech  imply  that  the 
Second  Brother  is  convinced  ;  or  does  it  suggest  that 
though  baffled  in  argument,  he  is  willing  to  abandon 
the  discussion  with  this  final  fling  —  mildly  sarcastic  ? 

Line  496.  How  can  music  sweeten  a  musk  rose  ? 

Line  506.  The  to  here  means  compared  to. 

Lines  513-580.  Read  this  entire,  and  then  com¬ 
ment  upon  the  effectiveness  of  the  narration.  Is  it  ar¬ 
tistic  to  repeat  what  he  has  already  said  about  Comus 
in  lines  59-77  ?  Do  you  think  his  speech  helps  to 
create  the  effectiveness  of  his  disguise? 

Line  571.  Does  this  throw  any  light  upon  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  proper  costume  for  Comus,  or  was  this  de¬ 
tail  added  by  Thyrsis  to  make  the  account  more  realia- 
tic  to  the  brothers?  Cf.  line  645. 
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Line  572.  Does  it  seem  to  you  that  for  not  staying 
to  defend  the  sister  Thyrsis  would  naturally  be  con¬ 
demned  by  the  brothers  ?  What  defense  could  Thyrsis 
have  made  ? 

Line  G02.  Is  the  Elder  Brother  aroused  because  he 
now  feels  that  his  sister  is  in  real  danger,  or  is  he  in¬ 
dignant  simply  because  Comus  is  generally  dangerous  ? 
Does  the  Elder  Brother  here  reveal  a  spirit  of  brag¬ 
gadocio,  or  does  his  resentment  seem  perfectly  sincere  ? 
Does  his  tone  change  when  he  learns  of  the  supernatu¬ 
ral  power  of  Comus  ?  If  you  think  it  does,  would  you 
explain  this  change  as  a  mark  of  wisdom  or  as  a  lack 
of  valor? 

L  ine  654.  What  part  of  speech  is  menace  f 

L  ine  659.  Here  again  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
conversation  is  an  argument  upon  a  certain  theme. 
The  question  under  debate  is,  Resolved ,  that  the  gifts 
of  nature  should  he  abstemiously  used.  The  Lady 
of  course  takes  the  affirmative,  Comus  the  negative. 
Who  has  the  better  side  of  the  question  ?  As  far  as 
mere  argument  goes,  who  is  the  more  skillful  ?  What 
details  are  introduced  with  particular  effectiveness? 
Do  you  find  yourself  so  out  of  sympathy  with  Comus 
as  a  personality,  that  you  find  it  impossible  to  judge 
his  arguments  impartially?  Write  out  a  list  of  the  six 
strongest  points  on  each  side?  Are  all  of  these  points 
effectively  refuted  before  the  debate  closes  ?  Comment 
on  the  Lady’s  peroration  (lines  780-799). 

Line  800.  To  whom  is  Comus  now  speaking?  Is  the 
aside  effective  ?  Is  it  ever  effective  ?  Why  do  drama¬ 
tists  use  the  device  ? 

Line  813.  Do  you  regard  this  as  the  most  inter* 
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esting  point  in  the  story?  Is  the  interest  here  human, 
or  supernatural,  or  is  the  place  interesting  because  the 
human  and  the  supernatural  forces  here  clash?  Would 
the  interest  have  been  more  dramatic  if  Comus  had 
been  overpowered  by  the  three  ?  W ould  there  have 
been  anything  unfair  in  this  ?  Whose  supernatural 
power  do  you  think  of  as  the  stronger  —  that  of 
Thyrsis  or  that  of  Comus  ? 

Line  823.  Do  you  regard  this  use  of  Sabrina  as  ef¬ 
fective  ?  Could  the  plot  have  come  to  a  satisfactory 
close  without  her  ?  Aside  from  providing  a  means  of 
freeing  the  Lady,  is  her  presence  dramatically  help¬ 
ful?  Specify. 


Oral  and  Written  Theme  Assignments  for  Comus 

1.  Discuss  in  oral  or  written  themes  the  ideas  which 
are  severally  suggested  by  the  following  questions :  — 

a  Is  Com  us  most  interesting  because  of  its  plot ;  its 
characters;  its  supernaturalism;  its  poetry  and  song? 
What  point  in  the  story  is  most  interesting  ?  What  charac¬ 
ter  ?  Wftat  group  of  characters  ? 

b  Is  there  any  humorous  scene  ? 

c  Do  you  think  the  writing  of  a  poem  such  as  Com, us 
demands  a  higher  or  a  lower  type  of  intellect  than  that 
which  U  Allegro  and  II  Penseroso  demanded  ?  Which 
would  you  rather  have  written  ? 

d  If  this  mask  were  presented  to-day  would  it  be 
popular  ?  Why,  or  why  not  ?  Could  amateurs  present  it  ? 
e  Can  you  divide  it  into  acts  and  scenes  ? 
f  If  you  were  stage  manager,  at  what  places  in  the 
story  would  you  have  the  curtain  lowered?  Or  would  it  be 
necessary  to  lower  the  curtain  at  all  ? 
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2.  Write  an  imaginary  account  of  the  home  of  the  at¬ 
tendant  spirit,  lines  1-5. 

3.  Discuss  the  part  which  the  attendant  spirit  plays  in 
the  story. 

4.  With  lines  151-153  as  a  basis,  give  a  description  of 
Comus’s  train  as  you  imagine  it. 

5.  Comus’s  Costume. 

6.  The  Lady’s  Costume. 

7.  A  Description  of  the  Scene  where  Comus  and  the 
Lady  Meet. 

8.  Differences  in  the  Character  of  the  Elder  and  the 
Second  Brother. 

9.  Why  I  prefer  the - Brother. 

10.  The  Costume  of  Thyrsis. 

11.  My  Conceptions  of  “  A  Certain  Shepherd  Lad”  (line 
619). 

12.  A  Description  of  “  The  Stately  Palaces  ”  (stage  di¬ 
rection  after  line  658). 

13.  Write  a  modern  newspaper  account  describing  the 
debate  between  Comus  and  the  Lady.  Let  your  chief  com 
cern  be  to  make  it  accurate  and  readable. 

14.  My  Conceptions  of  Meliboeus  (line  822). 

15.  The  Costume  of  Sabrina. 

This  could  be  given  as  a  part  of  a  newspaper  account  of 
a  modern  presentation  of  Comus. 

16.  Imagine  your  own  school  to  have  presented  Comus. 
Write  a  full  account  of  it  for  your  school  paper.  You  will 
add  interest  by  assigning  to  your  several  classmates  the 
parts  which  each  could,  in  your  opinion,  most  skillfully 
act. 

The  present  editor  has  found  it  feasible  in  some  classes 
to  attempt  the  writing  of  a  mask  modeled  after  Com.us. 
The  results  attained  have  been  surprising.  Take  some  not¬ 
able  event  —  say  the  return  of  Colonel  Roosevelt  from  his 
African  hunt,  —  and  place  the  scene  in  your  own  town. 
Care  must  be  exercised  in  planning  the  anti-mask.  It  should 
be  genuinely  humorous,  but  it  should  not  degenerate  into 
mere  buffoonery. 
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LYCIDAS 

Line  10.  Do  you  think  that  King’s  ability  to  write 
poetry  made  Milton’s  sense  of  loss  keener  ? 

Line  13.  Is  this  figure  too  grewsome  for  artistic 
effect,  or  is  it  artistic  largely  because  of  its  vividness  ? 

Lines  19,  20.  Do  you  think  it  becoming  in  Milton 
to  voice  this  hope  ?  Is  the  feeling  a  perfectly  natural 
one,  and  do  you  rather  admire  Milton  for  the  frankness 
of  its  avowal? 

Lines  23  ff.  In  this  prolonged  pastoral  image  are  you 
curious  to  know  exactly  what  he  means  with  the  men¬ 
tion  of  each  detail  ?  Do  you  want  to  know,  for  instance, 
that  nursed  upon  the  self-same  hill  means  that  their 
school-life  was  passed  together ;  that  fed  the  same 
floek  meant  that  they  studied  the  same  books?  Or  do 
you  consider  such  a  narrow  interpretation  faulty  and 
far  distant  from  a  genuine  poetic  appreciation  ?  If  you 
find  the  former  method  interesting,  do  you  think  you 
are  ingenious  enough  to  study  out  a  satisfactory  ex¬ 
planation  for  each  item?  Is  it  perfectly  natural  that 
as  Milton  contemplated  the  shepherd  life,  details 
would  appear  that  could  have  no  direct  parallel  in 
student  life? 

Line  45.  What  is  the  subject  of  this  sentence? 

Line  50.  Is  Milton’s  attitude  toward  the  nymphs 
chiding  ?  Are  they  relieved  from  all  blame  ?  Or  is  it 
first  one  and  then  the  other?  Exactly  what  is  the 
relationship  between  the  nymphs  and  the  muse  who 
bore  Orpheus? 

Line  58.  Milton  has  also  mentioned  Orpheus  in 
U  Allegro  and  11  Penseroso.  Do  you  judge  from  this 
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that  Milton’s  knowledge  of  classical  stories  was  meagerv 
and  that  if  he  harped  upon  them  at  all  he  must  harp 
on  a  few  chords  only  ?  Or  do  you  conclude  that  the 
Orpheus  myth  supplied  in  each  of  these  cases  the  exact 
illustration  which  he  wished  ?  What  impressions  of  the 
meagerness  or  the  vastness  of  Milton’s  classical  lore 
do  his  other  poems  supply? 

Line  65.  Don’t  forget  that  throughout  Lycidas  the 
shepherd’s  life  is  the  name  poetically  applied  to  the 
literary  life,  and  usually  refers  even  more  narrowly 
to  the  poetic  life.  In  line  65,  for  instance,  the  shepherd's 
trade  is  the  poet’s  art. 

Line  68.  This  line  is  quite  concrete  ;  make  it  ab¬ 
stract. 

Line  71.  Do  you  consider  desire  for  fame  an  infirm¬ 
ity?  In  your  highest  ideal  of  a  noble  mind  does  a 
desire  for  fame  exist  ?  Does  true  nobility  banish  self ; 
and  with  self  banished  can  there  then  be  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual  any  residual  desire  for  fame  ? 

Line  72.  To  secure  fame  is  it  worth  our  while 
to  scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  days  t  Is  such  a 
sacrifice  absolutely  necessary  to  obtain  fame  ?  Can  you 
think  of  any  famous  man  who  has  not  made  just  such 
a  sacrifice  ? 

Lines  78-84.  Does  Milton  here  imply  that  after 
all,  fame  is  not  the  gift  of  men  but  the  gift  of  gods  ? 
If  this  doctrine  were  true,  would  it  banish  the  incen¬ 
tive  for  personal  endeavor?  Or  would  you  interpret 
Milton’s  lines  as  applicable  merely  to  the  final  —  the 
eternal  —  reward  ?  Does  he  mean  that  man’s  concep¬ 
tion  of  an  individual  is  likely  to  be  false;  that  God’s 
conception  only  is  true  ? 
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L  ine  87.  Higher  in  what  sense?  And  why  higher? 

L  ine  91.  Antecedent  of  he? 

Line  92.  Does  this  imply  a  fatalistic  belief?  Cf. 
jdnes  100-102. 

L  ine  103.  In  what  relationship  did  Milton  regard 
King?  And  why? 

Lines  109-131.  Whether  or  not  the  inclusion  of 
this  passage  in  an  elegy  is  a  blemish  upon  what  would 
otherwise  be  a  piece  of  splendid  poetic  art,  has  long 
been  a  mooted  question.  Before  the  student  attempts 
to  decide  the  point  for  himself,  he  must,  first  of  all, 
remember  that  Edward  King  had  expected  to  enter 
the  church.  The  sort  of  churchman  that  King  would 
have  been,  contrasted  with  what  many  of  the  church¬ 
men  of  Milton’s  time  really  were,  is  doubtless  the  im¬ 
petus  of  this  passionate  speech  which  Milton  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  St.  Peter,  the  guardian  patron  of 
the  church.  Remembering  this,  the  pupil  will  see  that 
the  passage  is  not,  by  any  means,  wholly  irrelevant. 
Whether  it  is  too  vindictive  to  harmonize  with  the 
spirit  of  an  elegy  is  a  matter  that  the  student  may 
try  to  work  out  for  himself. 

L  ines  132-153.  Note  the  use  which  Milton  pro¬ 
poses  to  make  of  the  flowers.  King’s  body  is  really  in 
the  sea,  but  he  imagines  it  here  before  him  laden  with 
the  flowers  which  the  vales  have  offered.  What  do 
you  think  of  tb\s  false  surmise? 

L  ine  159.  Significance  of  moist? 

Line  1G6.  Can  you  think  of  other  poets  who  voice 
an  equally  stalwart  faith  in  immortality?  Look  up 
this  point  in  Tennyson’s  In  Memoriam ,  Matthew 
Arnold’s  Rugby  Chapel,  and  any  other  poems  that 
suggest  themselves. 


— 
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Line  168.  Comment  on  the  effectiveness  of  the 
simile. 

Line  182.  Why  do  the  shepherds  weep  no  more? 

Lme  190.  How  stretched  out? 

L  ine  194.  This  is  frequently  misquoted — fresh 
fields  t  Can  you  account  for  the  misquotation  ?  Is 
fields  better  than  vjoods  f 

Theme  Assignments 


1.  The  Conventions  of  the  Elegy.  For  hints,  consult 
the  introduction  to  Lycidas  in  the  R.  L.  S.  edition. 

2.  Write  a  character  sketch  of  Edward  King,  using  as 
a  basis  the  points  of  the  poem. 

3.  Compare  Lycidas  with  one  of  the  more  modern 
elegies,  —  William  Watson's  Lacliramce  Musarum ,  or 
Matthew  Arnold’s  Thyrsis ,  for  example. 

4.  Narrate  an  imaginary  incident  in  the  early  lives  of 
Milton  and  King. 

5.  Narrate  an  imaginary  incident  of  their  Cambridge 
days. 

6.  Write  an  imaginary  account  of  their  first  meeting. 

7.  Write  a  letter  purporting  to  be  from  King  to  his 
mother,  in  which  the  young  John  Milton  is  described. 

8.  Write  a  letter  from  Milton  to  his  mother,  describing 
Edward  King. 

9.  Write  an  imaginary  letter  from  one  of  Milton’s 
Cambridge  friends,  in  which  the  incident  of  King’s  drown® 
ing  is  detailed.  Explain  at  the  last  of  the  letter  a  plan 
for  a  memorial  volume,  suggesting  that  Milton  write  an 
appropriate  poem  in  English. 

10.  Write  an  account  of  the  corrupt  clergy  of  Milton’a 
day. 

11.  The  Difficulties  of  the  Poem. 

12.  The  Beauties  of  the  Poem. 

13.  My  Impressions  on  First  Reading  Lycidas • 

14.  The  Story  of  Orpheus  —  line  58. 

15.  The  Story  of  Bellerus  —  line  160. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Milton  consecrated  himself  to  the  poetic  office  with 
unusual  solemnity  and  sense  of  high  responsibility.  From 
youth  to  old  age  he  kept  before  his  eyes  an  austere  con¬ 
ception  of  the  mission  which  he  felt  himself  called  upon 
to  accomplish;  and  this  mission  early  took  in  his  mind 
a  tolerably  concrete  shape.  Beginning  with  the  Vacation 
Exercise ,  delivered  at  Cambridge  in  his  twentieth  year,  we 
have  many  references,  in  his  verses,  letters,  and  pamphlets, 
to  a  great  poem  —  great  both  in  scope  and  in  treatment 
—  which  he  purposes  to  make  the  principal  business  of  his 
life.  The  first  mention  of  a  subject  for  this  projected  poem 
occurs  in  some  Latin  verses  addressed  by  Milton  in  1638 
to  Giovanni  Battista  Manso,  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
hospitality  which  that  writer  had  extended  to  him  at  Na¬ 
ples.  In  these  verses  Milton  hints  that  he  has  in  mind  an 
epic  dealing  with  the  early  history  of  Britain,  especially 
with  the  legends  of  King  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table.  This  design,  reaffirmed  definitely  in  the 
Epitaphium  Damonis ,  written  shortly  after  his  return  to 
England,  Milton  soon  abandoned,  —  possibly  because  of  his 
growing  distrust  of  monarchical  institutions,  and  his  unwill¬ 
ingness  to  strengthen  the  cause  of  the  royalists  by  hold¬ 
ing  up  to  the  imagination  of  his  countrymen  a  figure  al¬ 
ready  endeared  to  them  as  the  archetype  of  kingly  splendor 
and  magnanimity.  After  discarding  this  subject  he  gave 
passing  thought  to  a  great  many  others.  His  commonplace 
book,  preserved  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
contains  a  list  of  one  hundred  themes  to  which  he  gave  at¬ 
tention  at  this  time,  drawn  principally  from  the  Old  Testa* 
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Tnent  and  from  early  British  chronicles.  Some  are  merely 
indicated  by  title,  some  are  accompanied  by  suggestions  for 
possible  treatment.  Prominent  among  these  is  the  Creation 
and  Fall,  and  probably  before  1642  Milton  had  definitely 
decided  upon  this  subject,  though  at  this  time  his  inten¬ 
tion  was  not  to  give  it  epic  treatment,  but,  as  appears  from 
numerous  drafts  and  sketches,  to.  draw  from  it  a  drama  of 
the  classic  type,  with  lyric  episodes  and  chorus,  such  as  he 
afterwards  produced  in  Samson  Agonistes. 

Milton  had  actually  begun  work  on  the  drama,  under 
the  title  Adam  Unparadised ,  when  he  was  drawn  into 
the  great  civil  strife  which  shook  England  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  For  nearly  twenty  years,  first  as 
a  private  partisan  of  Puritan  principles  and  later  as  Latin 
Secretary  to  Cromwell  and  official  spokesman  of  the  revo¬ 
lutionists,  he  devoted  his  entire  energy  to  public  affairs.  It 
was  not  until  1658  that,  cut  off  by  blindness  from  serious 
attention  to  public  duties,  he  was  able  to  tui;n  again  to  his 
long-cherished  scheme  of  writing  a  great  national  poem. 
He  had  by  this  time  given  up  all  thought  of  the  dramatic 
form,  and  began  work  at  once  on  the  epic  as  we  now  know 
it.  With  the  exception  of  the  few  months  preceding  and 
following  the  Restoration,  when  he  was  in  hiding  and  in 
danger  of  his  life,  Milton  spent  the  five  years  from  1658  to 
1668  in  composing  Paradise  Lost.  His  blindness  was  now 
total,  and  he  had  to  depend  upon  chance  helpers  to  com¬ 
mit  to  paper  the  lines  as  they  were  dictated,  and  to  read  to 
him  from  the  books  which  he  needed  to  consult.  The  two 
years  following  1663  were  probably  spent  in  revising  and 
polishing  the  completed  work,  and  two  years  later  the  first 
edition  was  published. 

In  the  opening  lines  of  the  poem,  Milton  announces  its 
scope  and  intention.  He  invokes  the  Muse  to  sing 

“  Of  man’s  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe  ”  .  •  * 
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and  asks  for  help  from  the  Holy  Spirit  that  he  may 

“  assert  eternal  providence, 

And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men.” 

Notwithstanding  the  explicitness  of  this  statement,  the  line? 
are  misleading  as  to  the  real  subject-matter  of  the  poem 
Adam’s  temptation  and  fall  do,  to  be  sure,  furnish  a  sort  of 
nodal  point  for  the  action,  it  is  toward  this  that  the  dra¬ 
matic  interest  tends  to  converge,  but  the  portion  of  the  epic 
which  deals  directly  with  “  man’s  first  disobedience  ”  is 
comparatively  small  ;  and  the  main  intention  of  the  poem 
is,  moreover,  by  no  means  what  the  second  quotation  would 
seem  to  make  it,  —  a  theologic  or  casuistic  one.  On  the 
contrary,  the  greater  part  of  the  action  takes  place  not 
merely  away  from  the  earth,  but  outside  the  limits  of  the 
terrestrial  universe,  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars,  in 
Heaven,  in  Hell,  and  in  that  dark  tempestuous  elemental 
space  between  called  Chaos ;  and  the  interest  lies  not  in  the 
subtleties  of  doctrine  which  may  be  involved  in  the  working 
out  of  the  drama,  but  in  the  drama  itself,  played  by  super¬ 
human  shapes  of  gods  and  seraphim  upon  this  boundless 
cosmic  stage. 

The  poem  opens,  according  to  the  epic  convention,  in  the 
middle  of  the  action,  antecedent  events  being  related  in  the 
body  of  the  work.  For  the  sake  of  clearness  of  exposition, 
however,  it  will  be  well  to  begin  with  the  real  opening  mo¬ 
ment  of  the  action,  at  a  time  before  the  creation  of  the 
world  or  of  Hell,  when  the  infinitude  of  space  is  divided 
between  Heaven,  with  its  celestial  inhabitants,  and  Chaos, 
a  vague  expanse  beneath  of  primal  uncompounded  matter. 
One  day  God,  gathering  together  the  hierarchy  of  angels, 
proclaims  the  birth  of  his  Son,  who  is  henceforth  to  share 
his  dominion  and  be  worshipped  as  himself.  One  of  the 
Seraphim,  afterwards  known  as  Satan,  who  has  hitherto 
stood  next  to  the  Godhead  in  power  and  honor,  rebels 
against  the  new  order,  and  conspiring  with  one  of  his  bro* 
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ther  seraphs,  Beelzebub,  draws  to  his  side  a  third  of  the 
armies  of  Heaven.  A  tremendous  battle  ensues,  result¬ 
ing  in  the  defeat  of  Satan’s  forces,  who  are  hurled  from 
Heaven  downward  through  immeasurable  spaces  to  a  place 
of  fiery  and  icy  torment,  which  God  has  hollowed  out  of 
Chaos  to  receive  them.  They  are  nine  days  in  falling 
through  the  void  of  Chaos,  and  nine  days  they  lie  chained 
on  the  burning  lake  of  Hell.  Meanwhile,  however,  a  new 
act  in  the  cosmic  drama  has  been  played.  To  make  good 
the  void  caused  by  the  casting  forth  of  the  rebel  angels, 
God  has  created  a  new  race,  inferior  to  his  heavenly  sub¬ 
jects,  but  invested  with  peculiar  signs  of  his  grace  and 
favor.  As  a  dwelling-place  for  this  new  race  he  takes  from 
Chaos,  —  already  encroached  on  by  the  huge  concave  of 
Hell,  —  another  vast  space  to  form  the  terrestrial  universe. 
He  shuts  up  the  earth  like  a  kernel  in  concentric  spheres 
of  diaphanous  matter  in  which  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars 
are  fixed,  and  hangs  the  great  ball  by  a  golden  chain  from 
Heaven. 

Rumors  of  this  creation  had  been  rife  in  Heaven  before 
Satan  fell,  and  when  he  and  his  legions  gather  strength  to 
rise  from  the  burning  lake  and  assemble  upon  the  dark 
plain,  the  memory  of  it  suggests  a  plan  of  revenge.  A 
grand  council  held  at  Pandemonium,  the  capital  of  the 
fallen  powers,  results  in  a  proclamation  on  the  part  of  Satan 
that  he  will  attempt  to  burst  the  boundaries  of  their  prison, 
and  traverse  Chaos  in  search  of  the  new  world,  where  he 
hopes  either  to  seduce  the  inhabitants  from  allegiance  .to 
God,  or  utterly  to  destroy  the  Creator’s  handiwork.  He 
finds  the  gates  of  Hell  guarded  by  two  dreadful  shapes,  Sin 
and  Death,  but  succeeds  in  winning  his  way  through.  Then 
with  infinite  danger  and  toil  he  journeys  upward  through 
the  obscure  tempestuous  spaces  of  Chaos  until  he  alights  on 
the  outer  sphere  or  shell  of  the  new-created  universe.  He 
flights  at  a  spot  farthest  removed  from  Hell  and  nearest  to 
Heaven,  where  an  opening  in  the  shell  marks  the  foot  of  a 
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radiant  stair,  up  and  down  which  God’s  ministers  speed. 
This  outer  opaque  or  semi-translucent  shell  Milton  repre¬ 
sents  as  a  sort  of  limbo  whither  in  after  ages  the  spirits  of 
the  misbegotten,  the  superstitious,  the  seekers  after  vanity 
are  banished  at  death ;  at  the  time  of  Satan’s  first  coming 
it  is  of  course  uninhabited.  As  Satan  stands  and  gazes 
down  into  the  vast  spaces  of  the  terrestrial  universe  he  does 
not  see  the  earth ;  he  sees  instead  the  many  luminaries 
which,  according  to  the  old  system  of  astronomy  followed 
by  Milton,  revolve  about  it,  set  in  sliding  spheres  of  impal¬ 
pable  crystal.  Attracted  by  its  superior  brightness  he  wings 
his  way  first  to  the  sun.  Here  he  finds  the  Archangel  Uriel, 
and  taking  the  form  of  a  “  stripling  cherub  ”  he  asks  the 
whereabouts  of  the  new  race  which  it  has  pleased  the  God¬ 
head  to  surround  with  so  much  splendor.  Uriel  points  out 
the  ball  of  the  earth,  even  the  particular  spot  of  Adam’s 
abode  ;  and  Satan  “  throws  his  steep  flight  in  many  an  airy 
wheel  ”  until  he  alights  on  the  top  of  Niphates,  near  to  the 
boundary  of  Eden.  With  the  arrival  of  the  Tempter  upon 
earth  the  third  book  of  the  poem  comes  to  a  close.  The 
remaining  books,  not  included  in  this  selection,  are  taken  up 
with  the  struggle  between  Satan  and  the  guardian  angels 
whom  God  has  sent  to  protect  mankind,  Satan’s  triumph  in 
seducing  Eve  to  eat  of  the  forbidden  tree,  her  sharing  of 
the  fruit  with  Adam,  their  expulsion  from  Eden,  and  a  pro¬ 
phetic  vision  of  the  history  of  the  world  to  the  coming  of 
Christ.  The  scene  is  laid  partly  in  the  Garden  of  Paradise; 
partly  in  Heaven,  though  the  events  which  occur  in  Heaven 
are  not  directly  represented,  but  are  related  to  Adam  by 
Raphael,  whom  God  has  sent  to  warn  and  strengthen  him. 
It  only  remains  to  be  said  that  after  man’s  disobedience  and 
fall  from  grace,  the  space  between  Earth  and  Hell  is  bridged 
over  with  a  broad  causeway,  and  communication  rendered 
easy.  Henceforth  the  evil  spirits  spend  much  of  their  time 
on  earth,  taking  the  form  of  various  gods,  and  drawing  off 
the  nations  from  the  worship  of  the  true  God  to  gross  idol¬ 
atry. 
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It  will  be  clear  from  this  hasty  outline  of  the  scope  of 
the  poem  that  its  interest  lies  in  its  epic  character,  and 
equally  clear  that  the  chief  figure  in  the  epic  story  is  not 
Adam  but  Satan.  Critics  have  frequently  pointed  out  that 
although  Milton  takes  care  formally  to  vituperate  the  rebel 
angel  and  to  exalt  the  majesty  of  the  outraged  Godhead,  he 
really  gives  to  the  former  a  nobility  and  force  of  character 
beside  which  the  vague  omnipotence  of  the  Deity  seems 
pallid  and  unamiable.  It  may  not  be  fantastic  to  say  that 
this  was  partly  a  natural  result  of  the  fact  that  Milton  was 
himself  a  rebel  and  lived  in  an  age  of  rebellion,  —  of  rebel- 
lion  against  all  that  tradition  and  common  assent  had  made 
most  venerable  in  England.  Unconsciously,  no  doubt,  but 
inevitably,  the  poet’s  vital  sympathies  went  out  to  the  stern 
and  drastic  spirit  of  Satan,  the  recusant,  the  non-conform¬ 
ist,  and  there  was  left  only  a  somewhat  perfunctory  advo¬ 
cacy  of  the  legitimate  ruler  of  Heaven,  who  veiled  himself 
in  the  white  light  of  Godhead  much  as  the  Dopes  had 
veiled  themselves  in  infallibility,  and  the  Stuart  kings  in 
mystic  claims  of  divine  right. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  Milton  himself  felt  this  as  a  fault 
in  his  work,  and  attempted  to  correct  it  in  the  lengthy  theo¬ 
logical  disquisitions  and  involved  arguments  which  make 
some  of  the  later  books  of  the  poem  rather  dreary  reading. 
However  this  may  be,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  his 
solemnly  avowed  intention  to  “  justify  the  ways  of  God  to 
men  ”  was  in  the  end  a  serious  clog  upon  him,  drawing  him 
away  from  the  sensuous  and  concrete  treatment  of  his  ma¬ 
terial  into  intellectual  subtleties  and  abstractions  which  lie 
outside  the  domain,  if  not  at  the  antipodes,  of  poetry.  Mil¬ 
ton’s  general  intellectual  and  social  experience,  too,  was  not 
in  all  respects  helpful  to  him  as  a  poet.  The  prime  of  his 
manhood  was  spent  in  advocating  theories  of  state  rather 
than  in  learning  the  secrets  of  nature  and  sounding  the 
depths  of  the  human  heart,  so  that  we  often  miss  in  his 
tvork  that  vibrant  sympathy  and  keen  intuition  which  other 
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poets  give  us.  His  characters  are  types  rather  than  individ¬ 
uals,  and  have  their  motives  without,  in  theoretic  principles 
of  conduct,  rather  than  within,  in  whim  and  passion.  Again, 
his  severe  classical  training  and  various  and  recondite  learn¬ 
ing  were  as  often  detrimental  as  helpful  to  him ;  for  al¬ 
though  they  gave  his  work  intellectual  weight  and  unparal 
leled  richness  of  allusion,  they,  not  infrequently  took  from  it 
that  simplicity  and  directness  of  appeal  which  distinguishes 
the  most  intense  poetic  expression,  and  made  it  painfully 
liable  to  the  degradation  which  it  so  often  suffers  in  the  mod¬ 
ern  schoolroom,  of  being  treated  as  a  mere  lifeless  bundle 
of  puzzles  and  tasks. 

When  all  deductions  are  made,  however,  Paradise  Lost 
remains  for  us  one  of  the  greatest  of  poems.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Beowulf. \  which  by  its  language  and  subject  lies 
remote  from  our  every-day  appreciation,  it  is  the  only  Eng¬ 
lish  poem  with  sufficient  largeness  of  theme  and  breadth  of 
treatment  to  deserve  the  name  of  epic.  It  is  of  course  not 
an  epic  of  the  Homeric  type,  springing  spontaneously  in  an 
unlettered  age  from  the  imaginative  life  of  a  whole  nation, 
but  granted  the  age  of  sophistication  in  which  it  was  pro¬ 
duced,  it  did  in  a  remarkable  way  seize  and  draw  together 
the  imaginative  elements  of  English  thought.  The  Bible 
was,  in  Milton’s  day,  the  very  centre  and  substance  of  that 
thought.  The  stories  and  images  of  the  Bible  were  famil¬ 
iar  to  every  one,  and  the  language  of  the  Bible  was  woven 
into  the  very  texture  of  every-day  speech.  By  selecting  for 
poetic  treatment,  therefore,  the  central  theme  of  the  great 
Biblical  narrative,  Milton  showed  the  true  epic  instinct.  A 
portion  of  the  interest  which  attached  to  the  subject  matter 
of  Paradise  Lost  has,  to  be  sure,  failed  us.  Familiarity 
with  and  interest  in  the  .narratives  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
no  longer  so  exclusive  a  furnishing  of  the  mind  of  English- 
speaking  people ;  and  of  those  who  have  the  familiarity 
with  the  Bible  which  characterized  Milton’s  contemporaries, 
not  all  take  literally  the  story  of  Satan’s  fall  and  Eve’s 
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temptation.  But  the  symbolic  interest  of  the  story,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  poetic  and  dramatic  interest,  remains  imper 
ishable. 

But  even  if  Paradise  Lost  were  not  great  by  virtue  of 
the  scope  and  splendor  of  its  matter,  it  would  be  great  by 
virtue  of  its  manner.  For  sustained  dignity  ard  unflag¬ 
ging  force  no  modern  poem  of  equal  length  is  comparable 
to  it  except  the  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante,  and  the  Divine 
Comedy  is  pitched  in  a  soberer  key, — is,  to  use  Pater’s 
words,  “a  dignified  plain-song,”  whereas  the  effect  of  Par¬ 
adise  Lost  is  elaborate  and  orchestral.  Of  the  many  ele¬ 
ments  which  contribute  to  this  force  and  dignity,  we  can 
glance  only  at  one  or  two.  The  brilliancy  of  the  visual 
appeal  is,  at  least  in  the  earlier  books,  before  Milton  s  crea¬ 
tive  impulse  began  to  flag,  very  striking.  Two  circum¬ 
stances  helped  him  here,  —  circumstances  which  at  first 
sight  might  be  deemed  crushingly  against  him.  The  first 
of  these  was  his  blindness.  Cut  off  forever  from  the  light 
of  the  sun,  the  poet  seems  to  have  turned  his  imagination 
passionately  in  upon  the  memories  of  color  and  form  which 
he  had  carried  with  him  into  darkness,  and  to  have  taken 
delight  in  giving  to  the  obscure  shades  of  hell  and  the  vague 
splendors  of  heaven  a  startling  concreteness  and  actuality. 
The  second  circumstance,  the  adoption  by  Milton  of  the  old 
Ptolemaic  instead  of  the  newly  demonstrated  Copernican 
system  of  astronomy,  was  from  some  points  of  view  a  doubt¬ 
ful  advantage,  since  the  grotesqueness  and  naivete  of  this 
mediteval  conception  of  cosmology  inevitably  tends  to  separate 
the  poem  from  our  active  sympathies  and  to  place  it,  so  far 
is  regards  its  outward  form,  in  the  category  of  the  merely 
curious ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  modern  cosmologic  con* 
eption  would  have  offered  no  such  opportunity  for  splendid 
visualization,  —  would  perhaps  have  proved  quite  unman¬ 
ageable  by  reason  of  its  lack  of  definite  outline.  Curiously 
enough,  for  a  man  trained  in  a  religion  which  considered 
physical  “  symbols  ”  of  divine  essences  as  nothing  less  than 
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a  peculiarly  insidious  form  of  idolatry,  Milton  threw  him¬ 
self  into  the  physical  presentment  of  his  theme  with  en¬ 
thusiasm.  More  than  once,  however,  he  warns  us  against 
taking  this  physical  presentment  with  perfect  literalness, 
and,  in  the  absence  of  proof  to  the  contrary,  it  is  possible  to 
believe  that  he  deliberately  chose  the  old  system  of  cosmol¬ 
ogy  for  its  symbolic  value,  although  he  no  longer  was  con¬ 
vinced  of  its  literal  truth. 

Still  more,  however,  than  the  imaginative  scope  and 
sweep  of  the  action,  still  more  than  the  brilliancy  of  the 
visual  presentation,  the  style  of  Paradise  Lost  —  style  in 
the  narrower  sense  —  entitles  it  to  enduring  admiration.  In 
the  architectonics  of  verse,  the  manipulation  of  rhythmic  and 
tonal  effects  in  large  masses,  the  fitting  of  the  verse  form  to 
the  shifting  mood  of  thought,  Milton  is  perhaps  more  con¬ 
stantly  supreme  than  any  other  master  of  language.  He 
is  always  a  conscious  artist ;  he  is  always  master  of  his  ma¬ 
terial,  and  as  a  consequence  we  lose  a  certain  thrilling  un¬ 
expectedness  of  imagery  and  suggestion  which  the  imagina¬ 
tion  flashes  out  when  dominated  by  intense  passion,  but  at 
the  same  time  we  gain  a  certitude  and  steady  on -march 
which  is  very  noble. 

The  text  used  is  that  of  the  first  edition  (1667),  with  a 
few  trifling  emendations  from  the  second  edition  (1674). 
The  spelling  of  the  very  careful  second  edition  has  been 
followed  throughout,  except  in  the  few  cases  where  the  old 
form  would  have  been  obscure  or  misleading.  The  archaic 
flavor  which  the  old  spelling  gives  is  in  itself  aesthetically 
valuable,  and  the  variations  from  modern  usage  are  so  slight 
as  to  afford  no  embarrassment  to  a  student  qualified  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  poem  with  intelligent  appreciation. 

An  endeavor  has  been  made  to  supply  in  the  notes  all  the 
information  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  the  letter  of 
the  text,  without  drawing  off  the  student’s  attention  to  matters, 
of  merely  collateral  interest.  It  should  be  constantly  borne 
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in  mind  that  the  notes  are  intended  to  help,  not  to  hinder, 
appreciation  of  the  poem  for  itself,  and  that  to  over-emphasize 
them  will  be  to  destroy  their  usefulness.  So  far  as  space 
permitted,  attention  has  been  called  to  aspects  of  the  poem 
not  purely  formal  and  scholastic.  It  is  for  the  student  to 
take  these  hints  and  apply  them  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
poem  as  a  whole,  always  remembering  that  appreciation  to 
be  genuine  must  be  in  large  measure  spontaneous,  and  that 
freshness  of  approach  and  openness  to  impression  are  its  first 
essentials. 


The  later  copies  of  the  edition  of  1667  contain  the  foI« 
lowing  note,  prefixed  to  the  arguments  of  the  ten  books  into 
which  Paradise  Lost  was  at  first  divided  :  — 

Courteous  Reader ,  There  was  no  Argument  at  first  intended  to 
the  Book ,  but  fior  the  satisfaction  of  many  that  have  desir'd  it,  I 
have  procur'd  it,  and  withal  a  reason  of  that  which  stumbled  many 
others ,  why  the  Poem  Rimes  not. 

S.  SIMMONS. 


THE  VERSE. 

The  Measure  is  English  Heroic  Verse  ivithout  Rime,  as  that  of 
Homer  in  Greek,  and  of  Virgil  in  Latin  ;  Rime  being  no  neces¬ 
sary  Adjunct  or  true  ornament  of  Poem  or  good  Verse,  in  longer 
Works  especially,  but  the  Invention  of  a  barbarous  Age,  to  set  off 
wretched  Matter  and  lame  Meeter  ;  grac’t  indeed  since  by  the  use  of 
some  famous  modern  Poets,  carried  away  by  custom,  but  much  to 
thir  own  vexation ,  hindrance,  and  constraint  to  express  many  things 
otherwise,  and  for  the  most  part  worse,  than  else  they  would  have 
exprest  them.  Not  without  cause  therefore  some  both  Italian  and 
Spanish  Poets  of  prime  note  have  rejected  Rime  both  in  longer  and 
shorter  Works,  as  have  also  long  since  our  best  English  Tragedies,  as 
a  thing  of  it  self,  to  all  judicious  eares ,  triveal  and  of  no  true  musical 
delight ;  which  consists  only  in  apt  Numbers,  fit  quantity  of  Sylla¬ 
bles,  and  the  sense  variously  drawn  out  from  one  Verse  into  another  ; 
not  in  the  jingling  sound  of  like  endings ,  a  fault  avoyded  by  the 
learned  Ancients  both  in  Poetry  and  all  good  Oratory.  This  neg¬ 
lect  then  of  Rime  so  little  is  to  be  taken  for  a  defect,  though  it  may 
seem  so  perhaps  to  vulgar  Readers,  that  it  rather  is  to  be  esteem'd 
an  example  set,  the  first  in  English,  of  ancient  liberty  recover'd  to 
Heroic  Poem  from  the  troublesom  and  modern  bondage  of  Rimeing. 


THE  ARGUMENT  OF  THE  FIRSX  BOOK. 


The  first  Book  proposes  first  in  brief  the  whole  subject,  Man’s 
disobedience ,  and  the  loss  thereupon  of  Paradise  wherein  he  was 
plac't. :  Then  touches  the  prime  cause  of  his  fall ,  the  Serpent,  or 
rather  Satan  in  the  Serpent ;  who  revolting  from  God,  and  draw¬ 
ing  to  his  side  many  Legeions  of  Angels,  was  by  the  command  of 
God  driven  out  of  Heaven  ivith  all  his  Crew  into  the  great  Deep. 
Which  action  past  over,  the  Poem  hasts  into  the  midst  of  things, 
presenting  Satan  with  his  Angels  now  fallen  into  Hell,  describ’d 
here  not  in  the  Center  (for  Heaven  and  Earth  may  be  suppos’d 
as  yet  not  made,  certainly  not  yet  accurst)  but  in  a  place  of  utter 
darknesse,  ftliest  call'd  Chaos:  Here  Satan  with  his  Angels  lying 
on  the  burning  Lake,  thunder  struck  and  astonisht,  after  a  certain 
space  recovers,  as  from  confusion ,  calls  up  him  who  next  in  Order 
and  Dignity  lay  by  him  ;  they  consider  of  thir  miserable  fall.  Satan 
awakens  all  his  Legions,  who  lay  till  then  in  the  same  manner 
confounded  :  They  rise  ;  thir  Numbers  ;  array  of  Battel ;  thir  chief 
Leaders  nam'd,  according  to  the  Idols  known  afterwards  in  Canaan 
and  the  Countries  adjoyning.  To  these  Satan  directs  his  Speech , 
comforts  them  with  hope  yet  of  regaining  Heaven,  but  tells  them 
lastly  of  a  new  World  and  new  kind  of  Creature  to  be  created,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  ancient  Prophesie  or  report  in  Heaven ;  for  that 
Angels  were  long  before  this  visible  Creation,  was  the  opinion  of 
many  ancient  Fathers.  To  find  out  the  truth  of  this  prophesie,  and 
what  to  determin  thereon,  he  refers  to  a  full  Councell.  What  his 
Associates  thence  attempt.  Pandemonium  the  Palace  of  Satan 
rises,  suddenly  built  out  of  the  Deep  :  The  infernal  Peers  there  sit 
in  Counsel. 
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Of  Man’s  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  Tree,  whose  mortal  tast 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe3 
With  loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  Man 
Restore  us,  and  regain  the  blissful  seat, 

Sing,  Heav’nly  Muse,  that  on  the  secret  top 
Of  Oreb,  or  of  Sinai,  didst  inspire 
That  shepherd,  who  first  taught  the  chosen  seed 
In  the  beginning  how  the  Heav’ns  and  Earth 
Rose  out  of  Chaos  :  or,  if  Sion  hill  10 

Delight  thee  more,  and  Siloa’s  brook  that  flow’d 


1-16.  Milton  follows  the  classic  convention  in  beginning  his 
poem  with  an  invocation  of  the  Muse.  He  addresses,  however, 
not  one  of  the  nine  Muses  of  the  classic  poets,  but  the  heavenly 
power  which  inspired  Moses  on  Sinai  and  David  on  Zion.  He 
elsewhere  names  this  Muse  of  sacred  song  Urania,  i.  e .,  “  the 
Heavenly.” 

7,  8.  Oreb,  or  more  properly  Horeb,  was  the  name  given  to 
the  whole  range  of  which  Sinai  formed  a  part. 

9.  In  the  beginning  modifies  “  rose,”  not  “  taught.” 

11.  The  pool  or  brook  of  Siloa  (Shiloah)  was  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Moriah,  on  which  stood  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  The  whole 
passage  is  colored  by  classical  reminiscence,  the  definite  parallel 
being  probably  with  the  “  dark-colored  spring  ”  which,  according 
to  Hesiod,  flowed  from  beneath  the  seat  of  Jove.  It  will  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  compare  Lycidas,  15,  16. 
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Fast  by  the  oracle  of  God,  I  thence 
Invoke  thy  aid  to  my  adventrous  song, 

That  with  no  middle  flight  intends  to  soar 
Above  th’  Aonian  mount,  while  it  pursues 
Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhime. 

And  chiefly  thou,  O  Spirit,  that  dost  prefer 
Before  all  temples  th’  upright  heart  and  pure, 
Instruct  me,  for  thou  know’st ;  thou  from  the  first 
Wast  present,  and,  with  mighty  wings  outspread,  2* 
Dove-like  sat’st  brooding  on  the  vast  Abyss, 

And  mad’st  it  pregnant :  what  in  me  is  dark 
Illu min,  what  is  low  raise  and  support ; 

That  to  the  highth  of  this  great  argument 
I  may  assert  Eternal  Providence, 

And  justifie  the  wayes  of  God  to  men. 

Say  first  (for  Heav’n  hides  nothing  from  thy  view, 
Nor  the  deep  tract  of  Hell)  say  first  what  cause 
Mov’d  our  grand  parents,  in  that  happy  state, 
Favour’d  of  Heaven  so  highly,  to  fall  off  a« 

From  thir  Creator,  and  transgress  his  will 
For  one  restraint,  lords  of  the  world  besides. 

15.  Th’  Aonian  Mount,  Helicon  in  Bceotia,  sacred  to  the 
Muses  ;  Milton  means  therefore  that  he  will  surpass  the  classic 
poets,  who  drew  their  inspiration  thence. 

20,  21.  To  the  conception  of  the  spirit  of  God  moving  upon 
the  face  of  the  deep  Milton  joins  that  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  “  in  bodily  shape  like  a  dove  ”  at  the  baptism  of  our 
Lord. 

24.  Argument.  Here,  as  very  frequently,  Milton  clings  to 
the  literal  etymologic  signification;  Latin  argumenturn  =  theme, 
subject. 

25.  Assert  =  vindicate.  The  first  edition  inserts  “  th’  ”  be¬ 
fore  Eternal. 

29.  Grand  —  first,  original  ;  compare  grandfather. 

31,  32.  The  punctuation  here  given,  that  of  all  the  early  edi¬ 
tions,  compels  us  to  take  “  for  ”  in  the  sense  “  because  of  ;  * 
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Who  first  seduc’d  them  to  that  foul  revolt  ? 

Th’  infernal  Serpent,*  he  it  was,  whose  guile,  ^ 

Stir’d  up  with  envy  and  revenge,  deceiv’d 
The  Mother  of  Mankind,  what  time  his  pride 
Had  cast  him  out  from  Heav’n,  with  all  his  host 
Of  rebel  Angels,  by  whose  aid,  aspiring 
To  set  himself  in  glory  above  his  peers, 

He  trusted  to  have  equal’d  the  Most  High,  40 

If  he  oppos’d ;  and  with  ambitious  aim 
Against  the  throne  and  monarchy  of  God 
Rais’d  impious  war  in  Heaven  and  battel  proud, 

"With  vain  attempt.  Him  the  Almighty  Power'') 

Hurl’d  headlong  flaming  from  th’  ethereal  skie,  I 
With  hideous  mine  and  combustion,  down  > 

To  bottomless  perdition  ;  there  to  dwell 
In  adamantine  chains  and  penal  fire, 

Who  durst  defie  th’  Omnipotent  to  arms. 

Nine  times  the  space  that  measures  day  and  night  so 
To  mortal  men,  he  with  his  horrid  crew 
Lay  vanquisht,  rowling  in  the  fiery  gulfe, 

Confounded  though  immortal.  But  his  doom 
Reserv’d  him  to  more  wrath ;  for  now  the  thought 
Both  of  lost  happiness  and  lasting  pain 
j-orments  him ;  round  he  throws  his  baleful  eyes, 

-I hat  witness’d  huge  affliction  and  dismay, 

Mixt  with  obdurate  pride  and  stedfast  hate. 

At  once,  as  far  as  Angels  kenn,  he  views 

modern  editions  often  insert  the  comma  after  “  will  ”  instead  of 
after  “  restraint,”  in  which  case  “for  ”  means  “except  for.” 

52.  Rowling  —  rolling-.  The  pronunciation  of  the  word  has 
probably  changed  since  the  seventeenth  century. 

57.  Witnessed  =  gave  evidence  of. 

° 8.  Obdurate.  Milton  invariably  places  the  emphasis  on  the 
penult  in  this  word. 

59.  Some  late  editions  wrongly  print  “Angel’s  ken  ;  ”  ken  is 
not  &  noun,  but  a  verb. 
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The  dismal  situation  waste  and  wilde : 

A  dungeon  horrible,  on  all  sides  round, 

As  one  great  furnace  flam’d ;  yet  from  those  flames 
No  light,  but  rather  darkness  visible 
Serv’d  onely  to  discover  sights  of  woe, 

Regions  of  sorrow,  doleful  shades,  where  peace 
And  rest  can  never  dwell,  hope  never  comes 
That  comes  to  all ;  but  torture  without  end 
Still  urges,  and  a  fiery  deluge,  fed 
With  ever-burning  sulphur  unconsum’d. 

Such  place  Eternal  Justice  had  prepar’d 
Eor  those  rebellious  ;  here  their  prison  ordain’d 
In  utter  darkness,  and  thir  portion  set, 

As  far  remov’d  from  God  and  light  of  Heaven 


As  from  the  center  thrice  to  th’  utmost  pole. 

Oh  how  unlike  the  place  from  whence  they  fell ! 
There  the  companions  of  his  fall,  o’erwhelm’d 
With  floods  and  whirlwinds  of  tempestuous  fire, 
He  soon  discerns  ;  and,  weltring  by  his  side, 
One  next  himself  in  power,  and  next  in  crime, 
Long  after  known  in  Palestine,  and  nam’d 
Beelzebub.  To  whom  th’  Arch-Enemy, 


69 
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68.  Urges.  Here  again  Milton  clings  to  the  original  signi¬ 
fication  ;  Latin  urgere ,  to  afflict,  to  ply. 

72.  Utter  =  outer,  the  usual  meaning  in  the  seventeenth 
century. 

73,  74.  Milton  accepts  for  poetical  purposes  the  older  or  Ptole'- 
maic  system  of  astronomy.  The  earth  forms  the  “centre,”  or 
kernel,  of  ten  concentric  spheres,  in  the  outermost  of  which,  the 
Primum  Mobile,  is  fixed  the  “  utmost  pole,”  by  projection  of  the 
terrestrial  pole.  Above  the  Primum  Mobile  lies  the  Empyrean, 
or  Heaven,  the  terms  being  synonymous.  He  means,  therefore, 
that  the  distance  from  Heaven  to  Hell  is  thrice  as  great  as  the 
distance  from  the  earth  to  that  portion  of  the  tenth  sphere  which 
lies  nearest  Heaven.  See  Introduction. 

81,  82.  The  name  Satan  signifies  “  adversary.” 
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And  thence  in  Heav’n  call’d  Satan,  with  hold  words 
Breaking  the  horrid  silence,  thus  began : 

“  If  thou  beest  he  —  but  Oh  how  fall’ll !  how  chang’d 
From  him,  who  in  the  happy  realms  of  light, 

Cloth’d  with  transcendent  brightness,  didst  outshine 
Myriads,  though  bright !  if  he  whom  mutual  league, 
United  thoughts  and  counsels,  equal  hope 
And  hazard  in  the  glorious  enterprize, 

Joyn’d  with  me  once,  now  misery  hath  join’d  90 

In  equal  ruin  :  into  what  pit  thou  seest 

From  what  highth  fall’n,  so  much  the  stronger  prov’d 

He  with  his  thunder :  and  till  then  who  knew 

The  force  of  those  dire  arms?  Yet  not  for  those, 

Nor  what  the  potent  Victor  in  his  rage 
Can  else  inflict,  do  I  repent,  or  change, 

Though  chang’d  in  outward  lustre,  that  fixt  mind, 

And  high  disdain  from  sence  of  injur’d  merit, 

That  with  the  Mightiest  rais’d  me  to  contend, 

And  to  the  fierce  contention  brought  along  100 

Innumerable  force  of  Spirits  arm’d, 

That  durst  dislike  his  reign,  and,  me  preferring, 

His  utmost  power  with  adverse  power  oppos’d 
In  dubious  battel  on  the  plains  of  Heaven, 

And  shook  his  throne.  What  though  the  field  be  lost? 

All  is  not  lost :  the  unconquerable  will, 

And  study  of  revenge,  immortal  hate, 

And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield : 

And  what  is  else  not  to  be  overcome  ?  j 

That  glory  never  shall  his  wrath  or  might  uc 

104.  Satan  shows  his  pride  by  declaring  that  the  battle  was 
“  dubious, ”  of  uncertain  outcome.  It  did  indeed  last  three  days, 
as  appears  later  in  the  poem. 

109,  110.  These  lines  have  been  variously  punctuated  and 
interpreted.  The  best  reading  seems  to  be  that  here  given,  bjl 
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Extort  from  me.  To  bow  and  sue  for  grace 
With  suppliant  knee,  and  deifie  his  power 
Who,  from  the  terrour  of  this  arm,  so  late 
Doubted  his  empire  —  that  were  low  indeed ; 

That  were  an  ignominy  and  shame  beneath 
This  downfall ;  since  by  fate  the  strength  of  gods 
And  this  empyreal  substance  cannot  fail ; 

Since,  through  experience  of  this  great  event, 

In  arms  not  worse,  in  foresight  much  advanct, 

We  may  with  more  successful  hope  resolve  iac 

To  wage  by  force  or  guile  eternal  warr, 

Irreconcilable  to  our  grand  foe, 

Who  now  triumphs,  and  in  th’  excess  of  joy 
Sole  reigning  holds  the  tyranny  of  Heav’n.” 

So  spake  th’  apostate  Angel,  though  in  pain, 
Vaunting  aloud,  but  rackt  with  deep  despare  ; 

And  him  thus  answer’d  soon  his  bold  compeer : 

u  q  prjnce,  O  Chief  of  many  throned  powers, 

That  led  th’  imbattled  Seraphim  to  warr 

Under  thy  conduct,  and,  in  dreadful  deeds  iso 

Fearless,  endanger’d  Heav’n’s  perpetual  King, 

And  put  to  proof  his  high  supremacy, 

Whether  upheld  by  strength,  or  chance,  or  fate  ! 

which  line  109  is  made  to  mean,  “  In  what,  if  not  in  the  deter¬ 
mination  never  to  yield  to  the  conqueror,  lies  the  test  of  not  be¬ 
ing  conquered  ?  ”  That  glory  then  means  the  glory  which 
would  redound  to  God  from  Satan’s  submission. 

115.  Ignominy  is  to  be  read  as  a  trisyllable  ;  the  first  folio 
Shakespeare  several  times  spells  the  word  ignoniy. 

116,  117.  The  implication  is  that  God,  as  well  as  his  creatures, 
is  subject  to  Fate  as  a  higher  power.  The  idea  is  a  conspicuous 
one  in  Greek  mythology  and  religious  speculation. 

123.  Probably  Milton  scanned  “  triumphs,”  but  the  stressed 
syllable  of  the  foot  may  have  been  intentionally  displaced,  for 
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Too  well  I  see  and  rue  the  dire  event 
That  with  sad  overthrow  and  foul  defeat 
Hath  lost  us  Heaven,  and  all  this  mighty  host 
In  horrible  destruction  laid  thus  low, 

As  far  as  gods  and  Heav’nly  essences 
Can  perish  :  for  the  mind  and  spirit  remains 
Invincible,  and  vigour  soon  returns,  l*. 

'Though  ail  our  glory  extinct,  and  happy  state, 

Here  swallow’d  up  in  endless  misery. 

“But  what  if  he  our  Conquerour  (whom  I  now 
Of  force  believe  almighty,  since  no  less 
Than  such  could  hav  o’ repower’d  such  force  as  ours) 
Have  left  us  this  our  spirit  and  strength  intire, 
Strongly  to  suffer  and  support  our  pains, 

That  we  may  sqsuffice  his  vengeful  ire ; 

Or  do  him  mightier  service,  as  his  thralls 

By  right  of  warr,  wliate’re  his  business  be  u* 

Here  in  the  heart  of  Hell  to  work  in  fire, 

Or  do  his  errands  in  the  gloomy  deep  ? 

What  can  it  then  avail,  though  yet  we  feel 
Strength  undiminisht,  or  eternal  being 
To  undergo  eternal  punishment?  ” 

Whereto  with  speedy  words  th’  Arch-Fiend  replied : 

Fall’n  Cherub,  to  be  weak  is  miserable, 

Doing  or  suffering :  but  of  this  be  sure, 

To  do  aught  good  never  will  be  our  task, 

But  ever  to  do  ill  our  sole  delight,  led 

As  being  the  contrary  to  his  high  will 

144.  Of  force  —  perforce. 

148.  Suffice  —  satisfy,  slake. 

152.  By  gloomy  deep  is  meant  Chaos,  the  vast  region  o! 
darkness  and  confused  inorganic  matter  from  which  hell  had 
been  scooped  out,  and  in  the  midst  of  which  the  ball  of  the  ter¬ 
restrial  universe  was  afterwards  hung.  See  Introduction. 

157.  Cherub  did  not  have  in  Milton’s  day  its  present  diming 
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Whom  we  resist.  If  then  his  providence 
3ut  of  our  evil  seek  to  bring  forth  good,, 

Our  labour  must  be  to  pervert  that  end, 

And  out  of  good  still  to  find  means  of  evil ; 

Which  oft  times  may  succeed,  so  as  perhaps 
Shall  grieve  him,  if  I  fail  not,  and  disturb 
His  inmost  counsels  fromTtheir  destin’d  aim. 

But  see  !  the  angry  Victor  hath  recalled 
His  ministers  of  vengeance  and  pursuit  m 

Back  to  the  gates  of  Heav’n ;  the  sulphurous  hail, 
Shot  after  us  in  storm,  o’reblown  hath  laid 
The  fiery  surge  that  from  the  precipice 
Of  Heav’n  receiv’d  us  falling ;  and  the  thunder, 
Wing’d  with  red  lightning  and  impetuous  rage, 
Perhaps  hath  spent  his  shafts,  and  ceases  now 
fo  bellow  through  the  vast  and  boundless  deep. 

Let  us  not  slip  tli’  occasion,  whether  scorn 
Or  satiate  fury  yield  it  from  our  Foe. 

Seest  thou  yon  dreary  plain,  forlorn  and  wilde,  tso 
The  seat  of  desolation,  voyd  of  light, 

Save  what  the  glimmering  of  those  livid  flames 
Casts  pale  and  dreadful  ?  Thither  let  us  tend 
From  off  the  tossing  of  these  fiery  waves ; 

There  rest,  if  any  rest  can  harbour  there  ; 

And,  re-assembling  our  afflicted  Powers, 

Consult  how  we  may  henceforth  most  offend 
Our  enemy,  our  own  loss  how  repair, 

How  overcome  this  dire  calamity, 

167.  Fail,  from  Latin fallor ,  keeps  its  literal  signification  the 
phrase  means,  “  If  I  mistake  not.” 

171-177.  These  seven  lines  afford  an  instance  of  Milton’s 
wonderful  command  of  large  and  sonorous  effects  in  language. 
The  last  line  is  especially  remarkable  for  its  onomatopoeic 
quality. 

178.  Slip  =  let  slip,  an  Elizabethan  idiom. 
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What  reinforcement  we  may  gain  from  hope 
If  not  what  resolution  from  despare.” 

Thus  Satan,  talking  to  his  neerest  mate, 
With  head  uplift  above  the  wave,  and  eyes^ 
That  sparkling  blaz’d ;  his  other  parts  besides. 
Prone  on  the  flood,  extended  long  and  large, 
Lay  floating  many  a  rood,  in  bulk  as  huge 
As  whom  the  fables  name  of  monstrous  size, 
Titanian,  or  Earth-born,  that  warr’d  on  Jove, 
Briareos  or  Typhon,  whom  the  den 
By  ancient  Tarsus  held,  or  that  sea-beast 
[Leviathan,  which  God  of  all  his  works 
Created  hugest  that  swim  the  ocean-stream. 


Him,  haply,  slumb’ring  on  the  Norway  foam, 
he  pilot  of  some  small  niglit-founder’d  skiff 
Deeming  some  island,  oft,  as  seamen  tell, 

With  fixed  anchor  in  his  scaly  rind, 

Moors  by  his  side  under  the  lee,  while  night 
Invests  the  sea,  and  wished  morn  delayes. 

So  stretcht  out  huge  in  length  the  Arch-Fiend  lay, 
Chain’d  on  the  burning  lake  ;  nor  ever  thence 
Had  ris’n  or  heav’d  his  head,  but  that  the  will 
And  high  permission  of  all-ruling  Heaven 
Left  him  at  large  to  his  own  dark  designs. 

That  with  reiterated  crimes  he  might 


190 


204? 


m 


198,  199.  Briareos  was  one  of  the  Titans,  Typhon  one  of  the 
giants  ;  the  latter  are  here  called  “  earth-born,”  because  they 
were  the  offspring  of  Uranus  and  Ge  (Earth).  It  was  the  giants 
only  who  “  warred  on  Jove.” 

199,  200.  The  den  by  ancient  Tarsus  is  an  elaboration  by 
Milton  of  a  line  of  iEschylus,  in  which  Typhon  is  described  as 
living  in  a  “  Cilician  den.”  Tarsus  was  the  capital  of  Cilicia. 

204.  Night-founder’d,  a  vigorous  and  picturesque  synonym 
for  “benighted,” — brought  to  a  stand  by  the  coming  on  of 
eight. 
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Heap  on  himself  damnation,  while  he  sought 

Evil  to  others,  and  enrag’d  might  see 

How  all  his  malice  serv’d  but  to  bring  forth 

Infinite  goodness,  grace  and  mercy  shewn 

On  Man  by  him  seduc’t,  but  on  himself 

Treble  confusion,  wrath  and  vengeance  pour’d.  220 

Forthwith  upright  he  rears  from  off  the  pool 
His  mighty  stature ;  on  each  hand  the  flames 
Driv’n  backward  slope  thir  pointing  spires,  and, 
rowl’d 

In  billows,  leave  i’  th’  midst  a  horrid  vale. 

Then  with  expanded  wings  he  stears  his  flight 
Aloft,  incumbent  on  the  dusky  air, 

That  felt  unusual  weight ;  till  on  dry  land 
He  lights — if  it  were  land  that  ever  burn’d 
With  solid,  as  the  lake  with  liquid  fire, 

And  such  appear’d  in  hue,  as  when  the  force  2W 

Of  subterranean  wind  transports  a  hill 
Torn  from  Pelorus,  or  the  shatter’d  side 
Of  thundering  HCtna,  whose  combustible 
AndJiewjel’d  entrajs  thence  conceiving  fire, 

Sublim’d  with  mineral  fury,  aid  the  winds, 

And  leave  a  singed  bottom  all  involv’d 

With  stench  and  smoak:  such  resting  found  the  sole 

Of  unblest  feet.  Him  followed  his  next  mate, 

Both  glorying  to  have  scap’t  the  Stygian  flood 
As  gods,  and  by  thir  own  recover’d  strength,  24c 

Not  by  the  sufferance  of  supernal  power. 

“  Is  this  the  region,  this  the  soil,  the  clime,” 

Said  then  the  lost  Archangel,  u  this  the  seat 
That  we  must  change  for  Heav’n?  this  mournful 
gloom 

234,  Fewel’d  entrals  =  fueled  entrails. 

235.  Sublimed.  To  sublime  or  to  sublimate  is  to  change 
from  a  solid  to  a  vapor  by  the  action  of  heat. 
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For  that  celestial  light?  Be  it  so,  since  hee 
Who  now  is  Sovran  can  dispose  and  bid 
What  shall  be  right :  fardest  from  him  is  best, 

Whom  reason  hath  equ^PcT^f orce  hath  made  supream 
Above  his  equals.  Farewel,  happy  fields, 

Where  joy  for  ever  dwells  !  Hail,  horrours  !  hail,  25« 
Infernal  world !  and  thou,  profoundest  Hell, 

Receive  thy  new  possessor,  one  who  brings 
A  mind  not  to  be  chang’d  by  place  or  time. 

The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in  itself 
Can  make  a  Heav’n  of  Hell,  a  Hell  of  Heav’n. 

What  matter  where,  if  I  be  still  the  same, 

And  what  I  should  be,  all  but  less  than  he 
Whom  thunder  hath  made  greater?'"  Here  at  least 
We  shall  be  free ;  tli’  Almighty  hath  not  built 
Here  for  his  envy,  will  not  drive  us  hence :  26* 

Here  we  may  reign  secure,  and  in  my  choyce 
To  reign  is  worth  ambition,  though  in  Hell : 

Better  to  reign  in  Hell,  than  serve  in  Heaven.  \ 

But  wherefore  let  we  then  our  faithful  friends, 

Th’  associates  and  co-partners  of  our  loss, 

Lye  thus  astonisht  on  th’  oblivious  pool, 

And  call  them  not  to  share  with  us  their  part 
In  this  unhappy  mansion,  or  once  more 
With  rallied  arms  to  try  what  may  be  yet 
Regain’d  in  Heaven,  or  what  more  lost  in  Hell?”  27a 

247.  All  the  early  editions  print  “fardest,”  interesting  in 
view  of  modern  dialectic  variations. 

257.  All  but  less  than  is  slightly  illogical,  the  meaning 
being  “only  less  than,”  or  “all  but  equal  to.” 

266.  In  astonisht  Milton  again  keeps  close  to  the  ety¬ 
mologic  signification  ;  Latin,  extonare,  to  thunder.  Astonished 
approaches  the  meaning  “  thunder-struck.”  Oblivious  is  used 
in  the  now  unusual  causative  sense  of  “  inducing  forgetfulness.” 
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So  Satan  spake;  and  him  Beelzebub 
Thus  answer’d  :  “  Leader  of  those  armies  bright, 
Which  but  th’  Omnipotent  none  could  have  foyl’d, 

If  once  they  hear  that  voyce,  thir  liveliest  pledge 
Of  hope  in  fears  and  dangers  — heard  so  oft 
In  worst  extreams,  and  on  the  perilous  edge 
Of  battel  when  it  rag’d,  in  all  assaults 
Their  surest  signal  —  they  will  soon  resume 
New  courage  and  revive,  though  now  they  lye 
Groveling  and  prostrate  on  yon  lake  of  fire,  jw 

As  we  erewhile,  astounded  and  amaz’d  — 

No  wonder,  fall’ll  such  a  pernicious  higlith !  ” 

He  scarce  had  ceast  when  the  superior  Fiend 
Was  moving  toward  the  shoar ;  his  ponderous  shield, 
Ethereal  temper,  massy,  large,  and  round, 

Behind  him  cast.  The  broad  circumference 
Hung  on  his  shoulders  like  the  moon,  whose  orb 
Through  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  views 
At  ev’ning  from  the  top  of  Fesole, 

Or  in  Valdarno,  to  descry  new  lands,  2®o 

Fivers,  or  mountains,  in  her  spotty  globe. 

His  spear  —  to  equal  which  the  tallest  pine 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  great  ammiral,  were  but  a  wand  — 

He  walkt  with,  to  support  uneasie  steps 
Over  the  burning  marie,  not  like  those  steps 

288-291.  These  lines  derive  a  peculiar  interest  from  the  fact 
that  in  1638,  during  his  Italian  journey,  Milton  visited  Galileo, 
then  a  prisoner  to  the  Inquisition.  A  tower  near  Florence,  called 
the  Torre  di  Gallo,  is  still  pointed  out  as  having  been  Galileo’s 
observatory.  Fesole,  now  Fiesole,  is  a  hill  on  the  outskirts  of 
Florence.  Valdarno,  the  valley  of  the  river  Arno,  in  which 
Florence  lies. 

294.  Ammiral,  admiral,  here  transferred  to  the  ship  in  wkick 
He  sails,  the  flag-ship. 
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On  Heaven’s  azure ;  and  the  torrid  clime 
Smote  on  him  sore  beside,  vaulted  with  fire. 

Nathless  he  so  endur’d,  till  on  the  beach 

Of  that  inflamed  sea  he  stood,  and  call’d  300 

His  legions,  Angel  forms,  who  lay  entrans’t 

Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strow  the  brooks 

In  Tallombrosa,  where  th’  Etrurian  shades 

High  over-archt  imbow’r  ;  or  scatter’d  sedge 

Afloat,  when  with  fierce  winds  Orion  arm’d 

Hath  vext  the  Red-Sea  coast,  whose  waves  o’rethrew 

Busiris  and  his  Memphian  chivalrie, 

While  with  perfidious  hatred  they  pursu’d 

The  sojourners  of  Goshen,  who  beheld 

From  the  safe  shore  their  floating  carkases  310 

And  broken  chariot-wheels  :  so  thick  bestrown, 

Abject  and  lost,  lay  these,  covering  the  flood, 

Under  amazement  of  thir  hideous  change. 

He  call’d  so  loud  that  all  the  hollow  deep 
Of  Hell  resounded  :  “  Princes,  Potentates, 

Warriers,  the  flow’r  of  Heaven,  once  yours,  now  lost, 
If  such  astonishment  as  this  can  seize 
Eternal  Spirits  :  or  have  ye  chos’n  this  place 
After  the  toyl  of  battel  to  repose 

Your  wearied  vertue,  for  the  ease  you  find  320 

299.  Nathless,  nevertheless. 

303.  The  hills  of  Vallombrosa,  which  Milton  visited  in  the 
autumn  of  1038,  more  than  twenty  years  before  writing  these 
lines,  are  covered  with  deciduous  trees  and  abound  in  streams. 

304-307.  An  instance  of  Milton’s  fondness  for  obscure  allu¬ 
sion.  The  Hebrew  name  for  the  Red  Sea  signifies  Sea  of 
Sedge.  Orion,  in  classic  myth,  was  a  great  hunter,  and  when 
placed  among  the  stars,  was  given  a  girdle,  sword,  and  club  ; 
hence  the  epithet  “  armed.”  Busiris,  really  an  earlier  king  than 
Pharaoh,  is  here  made  to  stand  for  him.  How  Milton  came  to 
make  the  error  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained. 
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To  slumber  here,  as  in  the  vales  of  Heav’n  ? 

Or  in  this  abject  posture  have  ye  sworn 
To  adore  the  conquerour,  who  now  beholds 
Cherube  and  Seraph  rowling  in  the  flood 
With  scatter’d  arms  and  ensigns,  till  anon 
His  swift  pursuers  from  Heav’n-gates  discern 
Tli’  advantage,  and  descending  tread  us  down 
Thus  drooping,  or  with  linked  thunderbolts 
Transfix  us  to  the  bottom  of  this  gulfe? 

Awake,  arise,  or  be  for  ever  fall’ll !  ”  sso 

They  heard,  and  were  abasht,  and  up  they  sprung 
Upon  the  wing,  as  when  men  wont  to  watch 
On  duty,  sleeping  found  by  whom  they  dread, 

House  and  bestir  themselves  ere  well  awake. 

Nor  did  they  not  perceave  the  evil  plight 
In  which  they  were,  or  the  fierce  pains  not  feel ; 

Yet  to  tliir  General’s  voyce  they  soon  obey’d 
Innumerable.  As  when  the  potent  rod 
Of  Amram’s  son,  in  Egypt’s  evill  day, 

Wav’d  round  the  coast,  up  call’d  a  pitchy  cloud  340 
Of  locusts,  warping  on  the  eastern  wind, 

That  o’re  the  realm  of  impious  Pharaoh  hung 
Like  night,  and  darken’d  all  the  land  of  Nile : 

So  numberless  were  those  bad  Angels  seen 
Hov’ring  on  wing  under  the  cope  of  Hell, 

’Twixt  upper,  nether,  and  surrounding  fires ; 

Till,  as  a  signal  giv’n,  th’  uplifted  spear 

339.  Amram’s  son,  Moses.  Observe  the  aptness  of  the 
imagery  here  ;  while  afloat  on  the  burning  lake  the  angels  were 
compared  to  sedge  on  the  sea  and  fallen  leaves  choking  a  brook; 
in  the  air  they  are  like  a  swarm  of  locusts,  the  suggestion  of 
sound  being  added  to  enforce  the  figure;  on  the  plain,  in  the 
lines  below,  they  are  like  hordes  of  barbarian  warriors.  The 
suggestion  gains  in  distinctness  and  in  tension  as  the  angels 
assemble  and  draw  near  to  their  chief. 
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Of  thir  great  Sultan  waving  to  direct 
Thir  course,  in  even  ballance  down  they  light 
On  the  firm  brimstone,  and  fill  all  the  plain  :  sso 

A  multitude,  like  which  the  populous  North 
Pour’d  never  from  her  frozen  loyns,  to  pass 
Rhene  or  the  Danaw,  when  her  barbarous  sons 
Came  like  a  deluge  on  the  South,  and  spread 
Beneath  Gibralter  to  the  Lybian  sands. 

Forthwith,  from  every  squadron  and  each  band, 

The  heads  and  leaders  thither  hast  where  stood 
Thir  great  Commander ;  godlike  shapes,  and  forms 
Excelling  human,  princely  dignities, 

And  powers  that  earst  in  Heaven  sat  on  thrones ;  a6i 
Though  of  thir  names  in  Heav’nly  records  now 
Be  no  memorial,  blotted  out  and  ras’d 
By  thir  rebellion  from  the  Books  of  Life. 

Nor  had  they  yet  among  the  sons  of  Eve 

Got  them  new  names,  till,  wandring  o’re  the  earth, 

Through  God’s  high  sufferance  for  the  tryal  of  Man 

By  falsities  and  lyes  the  greatest  part 

Of  Mankind  they  corrupted  to  forsake 

God  thir  Creator,  and  th’  invisible 

Glory  of  him  that  made  them  to  transform  370 

Oft  to  the  image  of  a  brute,  adorned 

353.  Rhene,  Rhine  :  the  older  form  has  survived  in  the 
adjective  Rhenish.  Danaw  =  Danube.  The  allusion  is  to  the 
invasion  of  the  Roman  Empire  by  the  Goths  and  Vandals. 

364—373.  These  lines  are  a  prelude  for  the  remarkable  pas¬ 
sage  which  follows,  in  which  Milton,  by  a  bold  invention,  links 
the  Biblical  narrative  with  pagan  myth  and  legend  in  such  a 
way  as  to  widen  the  significance  of  the  “  plot,”  and  to  enrich 
it  with  a  wealth  of  foreign  association.  He  takes  up  first  those 
angels  who  were  worshipped  as  gods  by  the  chosen  people  of 
Israel,  then  those  worshipped  by  the  neighbors  and  enemies  of 
Israel,  and  finally  those  worshipped  by  remoter  nations. 
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With  gay  religions  full  of  pomp  and  gold, 

&aid  devils  to  adore  for  deities. 

Then  were  they  known  to  men  by  various  names, 

&nd  various  idols  through  the  heathen  world. 

Say,  Muse,  thir  names  then  known,  who  first,  who 
last, 

Rous’d  from  the  slumber  on  that  fiery  couch, 

At  thir  great  Emperor’s  call,  as  next  in  worth 
Came  singly  where  he  stood  on  the  bare  strand, 

While  the  promiscuous  crowd  stood  yet  aloof.  *9« 

The  chief  were  those  who,  from  the  pit  of  Hell 
Roaming  to  seek  their  prey  on  Earth,  durst  fix 
Thir  seats  long  after  next  the  seat  of  God, 

Thir  altars  by  his  altar,  gods  ador’d 
Among  the  nations  round,  and  durst  abide 
Jehovah  thundring  out  of  Sion,  thron’d 
Between  the  Cherubim ;  yea,  often  plac’d 
Within  his  sanctuary  itself  thir  shrines, 

Abominations  ;  and  with  cursed  things 

His  holy  rites  and  solemn  feasts  profan’d,  390 

And  with  thir  darkness  durst  affront  his  light. 

First,  Moloch,  horrid  king,  besmear’d  with  blood 
Of  human  sacrifice,  and  parents’  tears, 

392-399.  Moloch,  called  in  Scripture  the  “abomination  of 
the  children  of  Ammon,”  was  a  nature-god,  typifying  the  de^ 
.  structive  power  of  the  sun.  The  nature  of  the  rites  paid  to  him 
are  sufficiently  suggested  in  the  text.  Rabba  was  the  capital  of 
the  Ammonites  ;  Argob  a  district  of  the  mountain  range  of 
Bashan,  here  called  Basan,  and  Arnon  a  boundary  river  to  the 
east  of  Jordan.  Here,  as  throughout  the  following  two  hundred 
lines,  Milton  uses  proper  names  for  their  grandiloquent  sound 
and  vague  but  rich  suggestion,  rather  than  for  any  definite  pur¬ 
pose  of  conveying  information.  His  mastery  of  such  effects  has 
never  been  excelled  and  rarely  approached.  Homer  among 
ancients  and  Scott  among  moderns  are  conspicuous  for  the  same 
power. 
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Though,  for  the  noyse  of  drums  and  timbrels  loud, 
Tliir  children’s  cries  unheard,  that  past  through  fire 
To  his  grim  idol.  Him  the  Ammonite 
Worshipt  in  Rabba  and  her  watry  plain, 

In  Argob  and  in  Basan,  to  the  stream 
Of  utmost  Arnon.  Nor  content  with  such 
Audacious  neighbourhood,  the  wisest  heart  40a 

Of  Solomon  he  led  by  fraud  to  build 
His  temple  right  against  the  temple  of  God 
On  that  opprobrious  hill,  and  made  his  grove 
The  pleasant  valley  of  Hinnom,  Tophet  thence 
And  black  Gehenna  call’d,  the  type  of  Hell. 

Next  Chemos,  th’  obscene  dread  of  Moab’s  sons, 

From  Aroar  to  Nebo,  and  the  wild 

Of  southmost  Abarim  ;  in  Hesebon 

And  Horonaim,  Seon’s  realm,  beyond 

The  flow’ry  dale  of  Sibma  clad  with  vines,  411 

And  Eleale  to  th’  Asphaltick  pool. 

Peor  his  other  name,  when  he  entic’d 
Israel  in  Sittim,  on  thir  march  from  Nile, 

To  do  him  wanton  rites,  which  cost  them  woe. 

Yet  thence  his  lustful  orgies  he  enlarg’d 
Even  to  that  hill  of  scandal,  by  the  grove 
Of  Moloch  homicide,  lust  hard  by  hate  ; 

Till  good  Josiah  drove  them  thence  to  Hell. 

With  these  came  they  who,  from  the  bord’ring  flood 
Of  old  Euphrates  to  the  brook  that  parts  42c 

Egypt  from  Syrian  ground,  had  general  names 

407^11.  The  towns  and  mountains  mentioned  here  all  lie  oif 
or  near  the  Dead  Sea,  called  the  “asphaltick  pool  ”  from  th< 
bitumen  or  asphaltus  which  it  contains.  Seon  was  king  of  the 
Amorites. 

413.  The  passage  referred  to  is  Numbers  xxv. 

415.  Orgies  is  used  in  the  classic  sense  of  rites,  observances 
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Of  Baalim  and  Ashtaroth  —  those  male, 

These  feminine.  For  Spirits,  when  they  please, 

Can  either  sex  assume,  or  both-;  so  soft 
And  uncompounded  is  thir  essence  pure, 

Not  tied  or  manacled  with  joint  or  limb, 

Nor  founded  on  the  brittle  strength  of  bones, 

Like  cumbrous  flesh ;  but,  in  what  shape  they  choose* 
Dilated  or  condens’t,  bright  or  obscure, 

Can  execute  their  aerie  purposes,  43c 

And  works  of  love  or  enmity  fulfil. 

For  those  the  race  of  Israel  oft  forsook 
Thir  living  Strength,  and  unfrequented  left 
His  righteous  altar,  bowing  lowly  down 
To  bestial  gods ;  for  which  thir  heads  as  low 
Bow’d  down  in  battel,  sunk  before  the  spear 
Of  despicable  foes.  With  these  in  troop 
Came  Astoreth,  whom  the  Phoenicians  called 
Astarte,  Queen  of  Heav’n,  with  crescent  horns ; 

To  whose  bright  image  nightly  by  the  moon  44e 

Sidonian  virgins  paid  thir  vows  and  songs; 

In  Sion  also  not  unsung,  where  stood 

Her  temple  on  th’  offensive  mountain,  built 

By  that  uxorious  king  whose  heart,  though  large, 

Beguil’d  by  fair  idolatresses,  fell 

To  idols  foul.  Thammuz  came  next  behind, 

Whose  annual  wound  in  Lebanon  allur’d 
The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  fate 

446-457.  Thammuz,  an  important  figure  in  Phoenician  my¬ 
thology.  He  was  slain  by  a  boar  in  Lebanon,  but  came  to  life 
again  each  spring,  his  death  and  resuscitation  symbolizing  the 
lestructive  forces  of  winter  and  the  quickening  forces  of  spring. 
vVhen  the  river  Adonis  became  reddened  by  tire  mud  brought 
down  from  Lebanon  by  the  spring  torrents,  it  was  believed  to 
be  the  flowing  afresh  of  Thammuz’  wounds  which  caused  the 
change  of  color. 
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In  amorous  dittyes  all  a  summer's  day, 

While  smooth  Adonis  from  his  native  rock  4oo 

Ran  purple  to  the  sea,  suppos’d  with  blood 
Of  Thammuz  yearly  wounded  :  the  love-tale 
Infected  Sion’s  daughters  with  like  heat, 

Whose  wanton  passions  in  the  sacred  porch 
Ezekiel  saw,  when,  by  the  vision  led, 

His  eye  survay’d  the  dark  idolatries 
Of  alienated  Judah.  Next  came  one 
Who  mourn’d  in  earnest,  when  the  captive  ark 
Maim’d  his  brute  image,  head  and  hands  lopt  off 
In  his  own  temple,  on  the  grunsel-edge,  46c 

Where  he  fell  flat,  and  sham’d  his  worshipers : 

Dagon  his  name,  sea-monster,  upward  man 
And  downward  fish ;  yet  had  his  temple  high 
Rear’d  in  Azotus,  dreaded  through  the  coast 
Of  Palestine,  in  Gath  and  Ascalon, 

And  Accaron  and  Gaza’s  frontier  bounds. 

Him  follow’d  Rimmon,  whose  delightful  seat 
Was  fair  Damascus,  on  the  fertil  banks 
Of  Abbana  and  Pharphar,  lucid  streams. 

He  also  ’gainst  the  house  of  God  was  bold:  470 

A  leper  once  he  lost  and  gain’d  a  king, 

Ahaz,  his  sottish  conquerour,  whom  he  drew 
God’s  altar  to  disparage  and  displace 
For  one  of  Syrian  mode,  whereon  to  burn 
His  odious  offrings,  and  adore  the  gods 
Wrhom  he  had  vanquisht.  After  these  appear’d 
A  crew  who,  under  names  of  old  renown, 

Osiris,  Isis,  Orus,  and  their  train, 

With  monstrous  shapes  and  sorceries  abus’d 
Fanatic  Egypt  and  her  priests,  to  seek  439 

457-463.  Dagon  was  a  sea-god,  tlie  national  deity  of  the 
Philistines,  who  dwelt  along  the  seashore.  See  1  Samuel  v. 
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Thir  wandring  gods  disguis’d  in  brutish  forms 
Rather  then  human.  Nor  did  Israel  scape 
Th’  infection,  when  thir  borrow’d  gold  compos’d 
The  calf  in  Oreb ;  and  the  rebel  king 
Doubled  that  sin  in  Bethel  and  in  Dan, 

Lik’ning  his  Maker  to  the  grazed  ox  — 

Jehovah,  who,  in  one  night,  when  he  pass’d 
From  Egypt  marching,  equat’d  with  one  stroke 
Both  her  first-born  and  all  her  bleating  gods. 

Belial  came  last,  then  whom  a  Spirit  more  lewd  49* 

Fell  not  from  Heaven,  or  more  gross  to  love 

Vice  for  itself.  To  him  no  temple  stood 

Or  altar  smoak’d ;  yet  who  more  oft  than  hee 

In  temples  and  at  altars,  when  the  priest 

Turns  atheist,  as  did  Eli’s  sons,  who  fill’d 

With  lust  and  violence  the  house  of  God? 

In  courts  and  palaces  he  also  reigns, 

And  in  luxurious  cities,  where  the  noyse 
Of  riot  ascends  above  their  loftiest  towers, 

And  injury  and  outrage  ;  and  when  night  sw 

Darkens  the  streets,  then  wander  forth  the  sons 
Of  Belial,  flown  with  insolence  and  wine. 

482.  Then  ==  than,  as  also  in  line  490,  509,  and  elsewhere. 

484-486.  The  rebel  king  is  J eroboam,  who  rebelled  against 
his  brother  Rehoboam  ;  he  made  two  calves  of  gold,  setting  one 
in  Bethel  and  the  other  in  Dan. 

486-489.  The  reference  is  to  the  tenth  plague,  the  smiting  of 
u  all  the  first-born  in  the  land  of  Egypt  .  .  .  and  all  the  first¬ 
born  of  cattle.”  When  he  passed,  i.  e.,  when  Israel  passed  out 
from  bondage  in  Egypt.  Eqnal’d  is  used  in  the  sense  of  lev¬ 
elled,  struck  down. 

495.  For  the  allusion  to  Eli’s  sons,  see  1  Samuel  ii.  12-17. 

497-502.  It  is  probable  that  in  writing  these  lines  Milton  had 
in  mind  the  profligate  court  of  Charles  II.,  which  at  the  time  he 
wrote  was  doing  its  best  to  overturn  all  the  principles  and  flout 
all  the  ideals  for  which  the  Puritans  had  struggled. 

502.  Flown  =  flushed. 
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Witness  the  streets  of  Sodom,  and  that  night 
In  Gibeali,  when  the  hospitable  door 
Expos’d  a  matron,  to  avoid  worse  rape. 

These  were  the  prime  in  order  and  in  might ; 

The  rest  were  long  to  tell,  though  far  renown’d, 

Th’  Ionian  gods  —  of  Javan’s  issue  held 
Gods,  yet  contest  later  then  Heav’n  and  Earth, 

Thir  boasted  parents  :  Titan,  Heav’n’s  first-born,  &10 
With  his  enormous  brood,  and  birthright  seis’d 
By  younger  Saturn  ;  he  from  mightier  Jove, 

His  own  and  Rhea’s  son,  like  measure  found ; 

So  Jove  usurping  reign’d.  These,  first  in  Greet 
And  Ida  known,  thence  on  the  snowy  top 
Of  cold  Olympus  rul’d  the  middle  air, 

Thir  highest  Heav’n ;  or  on  the  Delphian  cliff, 

504, 505.  The  first  edition  reads,  “  when  hospitable  dores 
yielded  thir  matrons  to  prevent  worse  rape.”  For  the  allusion, 
see  Genesis  xix.,  Judges  xix. 

509.  Uranus  (Heaven)  and  Ge  (Earth)  had  as  offspring  the 
Titans.  One  of  these,  Cronos  (Saturn  in  Roman  mythology), 
dethroned  his  father,  and  was  in  turn  dethroned  by  his  son  Zeus 
(Jove),  whose  mother  was  Rhea.  Milton’s  scholarship  seems  at 
fault  here  in  supposing  that  there  was  an  individual  giant  named 
Titan,  who,  instead  of  Uranus,  was  father  of  the  twelve  Titans. 

516.  Mr.  Verity  has  recently  pointed  out  that  the  phrase 
^‘middle  air”  was  not  loosely  used  by  Milton  to  mean  all  the  air 
between  Heaven  and  earth,  but  that  it  signifies  merely  the  mid¬ 
dle  one  of  the  three  belts  of  air  which  were  believed  to  be  super¬ 
imposed  one  upon  the  other.  The  middle  belt,  known  to  scien¬ 
tists  of  the  seventeenth  century  as  “  media  regio,”  reached  from 
the  point  where  the  reflected  rays  of  the  sun  lose  their  force 
upward  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains.  The  use  of  this 
technical  term  of  science  by  Milton  is  interesting  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  he  refused  to  admit  into  the  scheme  of  his  poem  the 
Copernican  system  of  astronomy,  toward  which  he  seems  neveiv 
theless  to  have  had  strong  leanings. 

517,  518.  Delphian  cliffy  a  part  of  Mt.  Parnassus,  where  was 
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Or  in  Dodona,  and  through  all  the  hounds 

Of  Doric  land ;  or  who  with  Saturn  old 

Fled  over  Adria  to  th’  Hesperian  fields,  5&0 

And  o’re  the  Celtic  roam’d  the  utmost  isles. 

All  these  and  more  came  flocking ;  but  with  looks 
Downcast  and  damp,  yet  such  wherein  appear’d 
Obscure  some  glimps  of  joy,  to  have  found  thir  Chief 
Not  in  despair,  to  have  found  themselves  not  lost 
In  loss  itself ;  which  on  his  count ’nance  cast 
Like  doubtful  hue.  But  he,  his  wonted  pride 
Soon  recollecting,  with  high  words,  that  bore 
Semblance  of  worth,  not  substance,  gently  rais’d 
Thir  fanting  courage,  and  dispell’d  thir  fears ;  530 

Then  strait  commands  that,  at  the  warlike  sound 
Of  trumpets  loud  and  clarions,  be  uprear’d 
His  mighty  standard.  That  proud  honour  claim’d 
Azazel  as  his  right,  a  Cherube  tall : 

Who  forthwith  from  the  glittering  staff  unfurl’d 
Th’  imperial  ensign,  which,  full  high  advanc’t, 

Shon  like  a  meteor  streaming  to  the  wind, 

With  gemms  and  golden  lustre  rich  imblaz’d, 

Seraphic  arms  and  trophies  ;  all  the  while 
Sonorous  mettal  blowing  martial  sounds :  540 

At  which  the  universal  host  up-sent 
A  shout  that  tore  Hell’s  concave,  and  beyond 
Frighted  the  reign  of  Chaos  and  old  Night. 

All  in  a  moment  through  the  gloom  were  seen 
Ten  thousand  banners  rise  into  the  air, 

situated  a  famous  oracle  of  Apollo  ;  at  Dodona,  in  Epirus,  there 
was  an  oracle  of  Zeus. 

521.  The  Celtic  =  the  Celtic  land  —  a  Greek  idiom. 

523.  Damp  =  depressed. 

528.  Recollecting  =  re-collecting. 

630.  Fanting  =  fainting. 

_ _  I 
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With  orient  colours  waving ;  with  them  rose 
A  forrest  huge  of  spears  ;  and  thronging  helms 
Appear’d,  and  serried  shields  in  thick  array 
Of  depth  immeasurable.  Anon  they  move 
In  perfect  phalanx  to  the  Dorian  mood 
Of  flutes  and  soft  recorders  ;  such  as  rais’d 
To  highth  of  noblest  temper  heroes  old 
Arming  to  battel,  and  instead  of  rage 
Deliberate  valour  breath’d,  firm  and  unmov’d 
With  dread  of  death  to  flight  or  foul  retreat ; 

Nor  wanting  power  to  mitigate  and  swage, 

With  solemn  touches,  troubled  thoughts,  and  chase 
Anguish  and  doubt  and  fear  and  sorrow  and  pain 
From  mortal  or  immortal  minds.  Thus  they, 
Breathing1  united  force  with  fixed  thought,  sen 

/Mov’d  on  in  silence  to  soft  pipes  that  charm’d 
Thir  painful  steps  o’re  the  burnt  soyle,  and  now 
Advanct  in  view  they  stand,  a  horrid  front 
Of  dreadful  length  and  dazling  arms,  in  guise 
Of  warriers  old,  with  order’d  spear  and  shield 
Awaiting  what  command  thir  mighty  Chief 
Had  to  impose.  He  through  the  armed  files 
Darts  his  experienc’t  eye,  and  soon  traverse 
The  whole  battalion  views  —  thir  order  due, 

Thir  visages  and  stature  as  of  gods ;  570 

546.  Orient  in  Milton,  as  constantly  in  Elizabethan  writers, 
means  merely  “  bright,”  “  lustrous.”  It  seems  to  have  been  a 
technical  jeweller’s  term. 

550.  The  Dorian  mood,  grave  and  stern,  in  contrast  with 
the  softer  Lydian  mode,  is  recognized  in  the  technique  of  com¬ 
paratively  modern  music. 

551.  Recorder,  a  kind  of  flageolet.  This  beautiful  passage 
brings  to  mind  that  Milton  was  passionately  fond  of  music,  and 
was  himself  a  good  performer  upon  the  organ. 

568.  Traverse  =  across. 
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Tliir  number  last  lie  summs.  And  now  his  heart 
Distends  with  pride,  and  hard’ning  in  his  strength 
Glories;  for  never,  since  created  Man, 

Met  such  imbodied  force  as,  nam’d  with  these, 

Could  merit  more  than  that  small  infantry 
Warr’d  on  by  cranes :  though  all  the  giant  brood 
Of  Phlegra  with  th’  heroic  race  were  joyned 
That  fought  at  Thebs  and  Ilium,  on  each  side 
Mixt  with  auxiliar  gods  ;  and  what  resounds 
In  fable  or  romance  of  Uther’s  son,  58« 

Begirt  with  British  and  Armoric  knights ; 

And  all  who  since,  baptized  or  infidel, 

Jousted  in  Aspramont,  or  Montalban, 

Damasco,  or  Marocco,  or  Trebisond ; 

Or  whom  Biserta  sent  from  Afric  shore 

When  Charlemain  with  all  his  peerage  fell 

By  Fontarabbia.  Thus  far  these  beyond 

Compare  of  mortal  prowess,  yet  observ’d 

Thir  dread  Commander.  He,  above  the  rest 

In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent,  599 

Stood  like  a  tow’r ;  his  form  had  yet  not  lost 

All  her  original  brightness,  nor  appear’d 

Less  than  Archangel  ruin’d,  and  th’  excess 

Of  glory  obscur’d :  as  when  the  sun  new-ris’n 

Looks  through  the  horizontal  misty  air 

581.  Armoric  knights  =  kniglits  of  Brittany.  Aspramont  in 
Provence,  Montalban  in  Languedoc,  and  Trebisond  in  Cappa¬ 
docia,  were  all  famous  in  the  annals  of  chivalry  ;  Damasco 
(Damascus)  was  the  scene  of  many  heroic  combats  during  the 
Crusades.  In  mentioning  Marocco  Milton  had  in  mind  the 
struggles  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  Moors.  It  is  indica¬ 
tive  of  his  subtle  feeling  for  names  that  he  should  use  the  form 
Damasco  when  speaking  of  the  mediaeval,  and  Damascus  when 
speaking  of  the  Biblical  city. 
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Shorn  of  his  beams,  or  from  behind  the  moon, 

In  dim  eclips,  disastrous  twilight  sheds 

On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 

Perplexes  monarchs.  Darken’d  so,  yet  shon 

Above  them  all  th’  Archangel ;  but  his  face  sot 

Deep  scars  of  thunder  had  intrencht,  and  care 

Sat  on  his  faded  cheek,  but  under  browes 

Of  dauntless  courage,  and  considerate  pride 

Waiting  revenge.  Cruel  his  eye,  but  cast 

Signs  of  remorse  and  passion,  to  behold 

The  fellows  of  his  crime,  the  followers  rather 

(Far  other  once  beheld  in  bliss),  condemn’d 

For  ever  now  to  have  their  lot  in  pain; 

Millions  of  Spirits  for  his  fault  ainerc’t 

Of  Heav’n,  and  from  eternal  splendors  flung  6ie 

For  his  revolt;  yet  faithfull  how  they  stood, 

Thir  glory  wither’d ;  as,  when  Heaven’s  fire 
Hath  scath’d  the  forrest  oaks  or  mountain  pines, 

With  singed  top  thir  stately  growth,  though  bare, 
Stands  on  the  blasted  heath.  He  now  prepar’d 
To  speak ;  whereat  their  doubled  ranks  they  bend 
From  wing  to  wing,  and  half  enclose  him  round 
With  all  his  peers :  attention  held  them  mute. 

Thrice  he  assay’d,  and  thrice,  in  spite  of  scorn, 

596-599.  It  was  to  these  lines  that  the  Licenser  for  the  Press 
took  exception  when  the  manuscript  was  submitted  to  him.  His 
scruples  were  somewhat  ill-placed,  as  other  passages  of  the  poem 
are  far  more  revolutionary.  Disastrous  is  used  actively,  boding 
disaster. 

603.  Considerate  =  thoughtful. 

605.  Remorse  approaches  the  meaning  of  pity.  Passion 
here  means  merely  strong  emotion,  not  anger. 

611.  Supply  the  verb  from  line  605.  His  eye  cast,  etc.,  t* 
behold  how  faithful  they  stood  in  spite  of  all. 
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Tears,  such  as  Angels  weep,  burst  forth  :  at  last  62* 
Words  interwove  with  sighs  found  out  their  way : 

“  O  myriads  of  immortal  Spirits  !  O  Powers 
Matchless,  but  with  tli’  Almighty  !  —  and  that  strife 
Was  not  inglorious,  though  tli’  event  was  dire, 

As  this  place  testifies,  and  this  dire  change, 

Hateful  to  utter.  But  what  power  of  mind, 
Foreseeing  or  presaging,  from  the  depth 
Of  knowledge  past  or  present,  could  have  fear’d 
How  such  united  force  of  gods,  how  such 
As  stood  like  these,  could  ever  know  repulse  ?  63« 

For  who  can  yet  beleeve,  though  after  loss, 

That  all  these  puissant  legions,  whose  exile 
Hath  emptied  Heav’n,  shall  faile  to  re-ascend, 
Self-rais’d,  and  re-possess  their  native  seat  ? 

For  me,  be  witness  all  the  host  of  Heav’n, 

If  counsels  different,  or  danger  shun’d 
By  me,  have  lost  our  hopes.  But  he  who  reigns 
Monarch  in  Heav’n,  till  then  as  one  secure 
Sat  on  his  throne,  upheld  by  old  repute, 

Consent  or  custome,  and  his  regal  state  640 

Put  forth  at  full,  but  still  his  strength  conceal’d, 
Which  tempted  our  attempt,  and  wrought  our  fall. 
Henceforth  his  might  we  know,  and  know  our  own. 

So  as  not  either  to  provoke,  or  dread 
New  warr,  provok't ;  our  better  part  remains 
To  work  in  close  design,  by  fraud  or  guile, 

What  force  effected  not ;  that  he  no  less 
At  length  from  us  may  find,  who  overcomes 

624.  Event  —  issue,  outcome. 

642.  The  assonance  in  “  tempted  our  attempt  ”  is  intentional ; 
as  a  rhetorical  device  it  occurs  frequently  in  Milton,  but  is  of 
doubtful  value. 
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By  force  hath  overcome  but  half  his  foe. 

Space  may  produce  new  worlds  ;  whereof  so  rife  65t 
There  went  a  fame  in  Heav’n  that  he  ere  long 
Intended  to  create,  and  therein  plant 
A  generation  whom  his  choice  regard 
Should  favour  equal  to  the  Sons  of  Heaven. 

Thither,  if  but  to  prie,  shall  be  perhaps 
Our  first  eruption,  thither  or  elsewhere ; 

For  this  infernal  pit  shall  never  hold 
Caelestial  Spirits  in  bondage,  nor  th’  Abysse 
Long  under  darkness  cover.  But  these  thoughts 
Full  counsel  must  mature.  Peace  is  despair’d,  660 
For  who  can  think  submission?  Warr,  then,  warr 
Open  or  understood,  must  be  resolv’d.” 

He  spake  ;  and,  to  confirm  his  words,  out-flew 
Millions  of  flaming  swords,  drawn  from  the  thighs 
Of  mighty  Cherubim  ;  the  sudden  blaze 
Far  round  illumin’d  Hell.  Highly  they  rag’d 
Against  the  Highest,  and  fierce  with  grasped  arms 
Clash’d  on  their  sounding  shields  the  din  of  war, 
Hurling  defiance  toward  the  vault  of  Heav’n. 

There  stood  a  hill  not  far,  whose  griesly  top  era 
Belch’d  fire  and  rowling  smoak ;  the  rest  entire 
Shon  with  a  glossie  scurff,  undoubted  sign 
That  in  his  womb  was  hid  metallic  ore, 

The  work  of  sulphur.  Thither,  wing’d  with  speed, 

A  numerous  brigad  hasten’d :  as  when  bands 
Of  pioners,  with  spade  and  pickaxe  arm’d, 

Forerun  the  royal  camp,  to  trench  a  field, 

Or  cast  a  rampart.  Mammon  led  them  on, 

660-662.  We  should  say  “despaired  of,’'  “think  of,”  “  re< 
solved  upon.” 

674.  In  the  seventeenth  century  and  earlier,  sulphur  was  bo< 
lieved  to  be  the  formative  element  of  metals. 
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Mammon,  the  least  erected  Spirit  that  fell  «7t 

From  He&v’n,  for  ev’n  in  Heav’n  his  looks  and 
thoughts 

Were  always  downward  bent,  admiring  more 
The  riches  of  Heav’n’s  pavement,  trodden  gold, 

Then  aught  divine  or  holy  else  enjoy’d 
In  vision  beatific.  By  him  first 
Men  also,  and  by  his  suggestion  taught, 

Ransack’d  the  center,  and  with  impious  hands 
Rifled  the  bowels  of  thir  mother  Earth 
For  treasures  better  hid.  Soon  had  his  crew 
Open’d  into  the  hill  a  spacious  wound, 

And  dig’d  out  ribs  of  gold.  Let  none  admire  m 
That  riches  grow  in  Hell ;  that  soyle  may  best 
Deserve  the  pretious  bane.  And  here  let  those 
Who  boast  in  mortal  things,  and  wondring  tell 
Of  Babel,  and  the  works  of  Memphian  kings, 

Learn  how  thir  greatest  monuments  of  fame, 

And  strength,  and  art,  are  easily  outdone 
By  Spirits  reprobate,  and  in  an  hour 
What  in  an  age  they,  with  incessant  toyle 
And  hands  innumerable,  scarce  perform. 

Nigh  on  the  plain,  in  many  cells  prepar’d,  7M 

That  underneath  had  veins  of  liquid  fire 
Sluc’d  from  the  lake,  a  second  multitude 
With  wondrous  art  founded  the  massie  ore, 

Severing  each  kinde,  and  scum’d  the  bullion-dross. 

A  third  as  soon  had  form’d  within  the  ground 
A  various  mould,  and  from  the  boyling  cells 
By  strange  conveyance  fill’d  each  hollow  nook : 

686.  Center,  here  as  elsewhere,  means  Earth,  the  centre  of 
the  terrestrial  universe,  according  to  the  Ptolemaic  system  of 
astronomy. 

694.  Works  of  Memphian  kings,  i.  e.}  the  Pyramids. 
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As  in  an  organ,  from  one  blast  of  wind, 

To  many  a  row  of  pipes  the  sound-board  breaths. 
Anon  out  of  the  earth  a  fabrick  huge  ?io 

Rose  like  an  exhalation,  with  the  sound 
Of  dulcet  symphonies  and  voices  sweet, 

Built  like  a  temple,  where  pilasters  round 
Were  set,  and  Doric  pillars  overlaid 
With  golden  architrave  ;  nor  did  there  want 
Cornice  or  freeze,  with  bossy  sculptures  grav’n ; 

The  roof  was  fretted  gold.  Not  Babilon, 

Nor  great  Alcairo,  such  magnificence 

Equat’d  in  all  thir  glories,  to  inslirine 

Belus  or  Serapis  thir  gods,  or  seat 

Thir  kings,  when  iEgypt  with  Assyria  strove 

In  wealth  and  luxurie.  Th’  ascending  pile 

Stood  fixt  her  stately  highth,  and  strait  the  doors, 

Op’ning  their  brazen  foulds,  discover,  wide 

Within,  her  ample  spaces  o’re  the  smooth 

And  level  pavement :  from  the  arched  roof, 

Pendant  by  suttle  magic,  many  a  vow 

Of  starry  lamps  and  blazing  cressets,  fed 

With  naphtha  and  asphaltus,  yeilded  light 

As  from  a  sky.  The  hasty  multitude  730 

Admiring  enter’d,  and  the  work  some  praise, 

And  some  the  architect :  his  hand  was  known 
In  Heav’n  by  many  a  towred  structure  high, 

Where  scepter'd  Angels  held  thir  residence, 

And  sat  as  princes,  whom  the  supreme  King 
Exalted  to  such  power,  and  gave  to  rule, 

710-715.  This  passage  is  interesting  from  the  fact  that  it  wk. 
possibly  suggested  by  the  masques  common  in  Milton’s  youth, 
in  which  the  principal  features  were  music  and  elaborate  scenic 
effect,  especially  of  an  architectural  sort.  Milton’s  own  masque, 
Comus,  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the  most  beautiful  example 
of  this  dramatic  form. 
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Each  in  his  Hierarchie,  the  Orders  bright. 

Nor  was  his  name  unheard  or  unador’d 
In  ancient  Greece  ;  and  in  th’  Ausonian  land 
Men  called  him  Mulciber  ;  and  how  he  fell  7« 

From  Heav’n  they  fabled,  thrown  by  angry  Jove 
Sheer  o’re  the  chrystal  battlements :  from  morn 
To  noon  he  fell,  from  noon  to  dewy  eve, 

A  summer’s  day  ;  and  with  the  setting  sun 
Dropt  from  the  zenith,  like  a  falling  star, 

On  Lemnos,  th’  ^Egsean  ile.  Thus  they  relate, 
Erring ;  for  he  with  this  rebellious  rout 
Fell  long  before ;  nor  aught  avail’d  him  now 
To  have  built  in  Heav’n  high  tow’rs  ;  nor  did  he  scape 
By  all  his  engins,  but  was  headlong  sent  75i 

With  his  industrious  crew  to  build  in  Hell. 

Meanwhile  the  winged  haralds,  by  command 
Of  sovran  power,  with  awful  ceremony 
And  trumpet’s  sound,  throughout  the  host  proclaim 
A  solemn  councel  forthwith  to  be  held 
At  Pandemonium,  the  high  capital 

737.  Milton  accepted  the  medieval  division  of  all  celestial 
beings  into  three  Hierarchies,  each  comprising  three  Orders  or 
Choirs.  The  lowest  Hierarchy  comprised  the  Angels,  Archan¬ 
gels,  and  Principalities  ;  the  next  higher  the  Powers,  Virtues, 
and  Dominations  ;  the  highest  the  Thrones,  Cherubim,  and  Ser¬ 
aphim. 

738-742.  His  name  in  Greece  was  Hephsestus,  in  Italy  (the 
Ausonian  land)  he  was  called  Mulciber,  i.  e.,  the  welder,  from 
mulcere ,  to  soften.  He  was  thrown  from  Olympus  for  taking 
the  part  of  Juno  in  a  dispute  with  Jove.  The  lines  that  follow 
are  remarkable  for  the  rhetorical  device  by  which  the  mind  is 
made  to  dwell  on  the  divisions  of  the  day,  in  order  that  it  may 
fully  grasp  the  length  of  time  involved.  The  strong  abrupt 
word  “  dropt,”  prominently  placed  and  reinforced  by  the  meta¬ 
phor,  startles  the  mind  into  realization  of  the  swiftness  of  the 
fall. 
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Of  Satan  and  his  peers.  Thir  summons  call’d 
From  every  band  and  squared  regiment 
By  place  or  choice  the  worthiest ;  they  anon 
With  hundreds  and  with  thousands  trooping  came  76» 
Attended.  All  access  was  throng’d,  the  gates 
And  porches  wide,  but  chief  the  spacious  hall 
(Though  like  a  cover’d  field,  where  champions  bold 
Wont  ride  in  arm’d,,  and  at  the  Soldan’s  chair 
Defi’d  the  best  of  Panim  chivalry 
To  mortal  combat,  or  carreer  with  lance), 

Thick  swarm’d,  both  on  the  ground  and  in  the  air, 
Bruslit  with  the  hiss  of  rustling  wings.  As  bees 
In  spring-time,  when  the  Sun  with  Taurus  rides, 

Poure  forth  thir  populous  youth  about  the  hive  770 
In  clusters  ;  they  among  fresh  dews  and  flowers 
Flie  to  and  fro,  or  on  the  smoothed  plank, 

The  suburb  of  their  straw-built  cittadel, 

New  rub’d  with  baume,  expatiate  and  confer 
Thir  state-affairs.  So  thick  the  aerie  crowd 
Swarm’d  and  were  straiten’d ;  till,  the  signal  giv’n, 
Behold  a  wonder !  they  but  now  who  seem’d 
In  bigness  to  surpass  Earth’s  giant  sons, 

Now  less  then  smallest  dwarfs,  in  narrow  room 
Throng  numberless,  like  that  pigmean  race  W 

Beyond  the  Indian  mount ;  or  faerie  elves, 

Whose  midnight  revels,  by  a  forrest-side 
Or  fountain,  some  belated  peasant  sees, 

Or  dreams  he  sees,  while  overhead  the  moon 

Sits  arbitress,  and  neerer  to  the  Earth 

Wheels  her  pale  course  ;  they,  on  thir  mirth  and  dance 

Intent,  with  jocond  music  charm  his  ear ; 

781-785.  These  lines  are  doubtless  a  reminiscence  of  Midsum¬ 
mer  Night’s  Dream ,  a  play  of  which  Milton  was  very  fond,  and 
passages  of  which  he  frequently  imitated. 
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At  once  with  joy  and  fear  his  heart  rebounds. 

Thus  incorporeal  Spirits  to  smallest  forms 
Reduc’d  thir  shapes  immense,  and  were  at  large,  7W 
Though  without  number  still,  amidst  the  hall 
Of  that  infernal  court.  But  far  within, 

And  in  their  own  dimensions  like  themselves, 

The  great  Seraphic  Lords  and  Cherubim 
In  close  recess  and  secret  conclave  sat, 

A  thousand  demy-gods  on  golden  seats, 

Frequent  and  full.  After  short  silence  then, 

And  summons  read,  the  great  consult  began. 

792-798.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Milton  intended  this 
passage  to  have  a  sarcastic  reference  to  the  meeting  of  the  Car¬ 
dinals  for  the  election  of  the  Pope,  or  to  transact  any  important 
ecclesiastical  business.  Recess  =  retirement ;  frequent  =r. 
crowded,  numerous. 


THE  ARGUMENT  OF  THE  SECOND  BOOK. 

The  consultation  begun ,  Satan  debates  whether  another  Battel  be 
to  be  hazarded  for  the  recovery  of  Heaven :  some  advise  it,  others 
dissuade:  a  third  proposal  is  prefed d,  mention’’ d  before  by  Satan, 
to  search  the  truth  of  that  Prophesie  or  Tradition  in  Heaven  con¬ 
cerning  another  ivorld  and  another  kind  of  creature  E quail  or  not 
much  inferiour  to  themselves  about  this  time  to  be  created:  thir 
doubt  who  shall  be  sent  on  this  difficult  search :  Satan  thir  chiej 
undertakes  alone  the  voyage,  is  honour'd  and  applauded.  The 
Councel  thus  ended,  the  rest  betake  them  several  ivays  to  several 
imployments,  as  thir  inclinations  lead  them,  to  entertain  the  time  till 
Satan  return.  He.  passes  on  his  Journey  to  Hell  Gates,  finds  them 
shut,  and  who  sat  there  to  guard  them,  by  whom  at  length  they  are 
open’d,  and  discover  to  him  the  great  Gulf  between  Hell  and  Heaven  ; 
with  what  difficulty  he  passes  through ,  directed  by  Chaos,  the  Power 
of  that  place,  to  the  sign  of  this  new  World  which  he  sought. 
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High  on  a  throne  of  royal  state,  which  far 
Outshon  the  wealth  of  Ormus  and  of  Ind, 

Or  where  the  gorgeous  East  with  richest  hand 
Show’rs  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  and  gold, 

Satan  exalted  sat,  by  merit  rais’d 
To  that  bad  eminence ;  and,  from  despair 
Thus  high  uplifted  beyond  hope,  aspires 
Beyond  thus  high,  insatiate  to  pursue 
Vain  warr  with  Heaven ;  and,  by  success  untaught. 
His  proud  imaginations  thus  displaid  j  a< 

“  Powers  and  Dominions,  Deities  of  Heav’n  ! 

For  since  no  deep  within  her  gulf  can  hold 
Immortal  vigour,  though  oppresst  and  fall’n, 

I  give  not  Heav’n  for  lost :  from  this  descent 

Celestial  Vertues  rising  will  appear 

More  glorious  and  more  dread  then  from  no  fall, 

And  trust  themselves  to  fear  no  second  fate. 

Mee  though  just  right,  and  the  fix’d  laws  of  Heav’n, 
Did  first  create  your  leader,  next,  free  choice, 

With  what  besides,  in  counsel  or  in  fight,  2c 

Hath  bin  achiev’d  of  merit,  yet  this  loss, 

Thus  farr  at  least  recover’d  hath  much  more 
Establisht  in  a  safe  unenvied  throne, 

Yielded  with  full  consent.  The  happier  state 

2.  Ormus,  now  Hormuz,  an  island  in  the  Persian  Gulf  ;  in 
the  seventeenth  century  a  rich  emporium  of  the  East  India 
trade. 

9.  Success  =  issue,  outcome. 
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In  Heav’n,  vvliicli  follows  dignity,  might  draw 
Envy  from  each  inferior ;  but  who  here 
Will  envy  whom  the  highest  place  exposes 
Formost  to  stand  against  the  Thund’rer’s  aim 
Your  bulwark,  and  condemns  to  greatest  share 
Of  endless  pain?  Where  there  is  then  no  good 
For  which  to  strive,  no  strife  can  grow  up  there 
From  faction ;  for  none  sure  will  claim  in  Hell 
Precedence,  none  whose  portion  is  so  small 
Of  present  pain  that  with  ambitious  mind 
Will  covet  more.  With  this  advantage  then 
To  union,  and  firm  faith,  and  firm  accord, 

More  then  can  be  in  Heav’n,  we  now  return 
To  claim  our  just  inheritance  of  old, 

Surer  to  prosper  then  prosperity 

Could  have  assur’d  us;  and  by  what  best  way, 

Whether  of  open  warr  or  covert  guile, 

We  now  debate;  who  can  advise  may  speak.” 

He  ceas’d ;  and  next  him  Moloc,  scepter’d  king, 
Stood  up,  the  strongest  and  the  fiercest  Spirit 
That  fought  in  Heav’n,  now  fiercer  by  despair. 

His  trust  was  with  th’  Eternal  to  be  deem’d 
Equal  in  strength,  and  rather  then  be  less 
Car’d  not  to  be  at  all ;  with  that  care  lost 
Went  all  his  fear:  of  God,  or  Hell,  or  worse, 

He  reck’d  not,  and  these  words  thereafter  spake  s 

“  My  sentence  is  for  open  warr :  of  wiles, 

More  unexpert,  I  boast  not :  them  let  those 
Contrive  who  need,  or  when  they  need,  not  now. 
For  while  they  sit  contriving,  shall  the  rest, 
Millions  that  stand  in  arms,  and  longing  wait 
The  signal  to  ascend,  sit  lingering  here 
Heav’n’s  fugitives,  and  for  thir  dwelling-place 
Accept  this  dark  opprobrious  den  of  shame, 
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The  prison  of  his  tyranny  who  reigns 

By  our  delay  ?  No  !  let  us  rather  choose,  e» 

Arm’d  with  Hell-flames  and  fury,  all  at  once 

O’re  ITeav’n’s  high  towers  to  force  resistless  way, 

Turning  our  tortures  into  horrid  arms 

Against  the  Torturer  ;  when  to  meet  the  noise 

Of  his  almighty  engin  he  shall  hear 

Infernal  thunder,  and  for  lightning  see 

Black  fire  and  horror  shot  with  equal  rage 

Among  his  angels,  and  his  throne  itself 

Mixed  with  Tartarean  sulphur  and  strange  fire, 

His  own  invented  torments.  But  perhaps  w 

The  way  seems  difficult  and  steep  to  scale 
With  upright  wing  against  a  higher  foe. 

Let  such  bethink  them,  if  the  sleepy  drench 
Of  that  forgetful  lake  benumm  not  still, 

That  in  our  proper  motion  we  ascend 
Up  to  our  native  seat;  descent  and  fall 
To  us  is  adverse.  Who  but  felt  of  late, 

When  the  fierce  foe  hung  on  our  broken  rear 
insulting,  and  pursued  us  through  the  deep, 

With  what  compulsion  and  laborious  flight  so 

We  sunk  thus  low  ?  Th’  ascent  is  easie  then  ; 

TIT  event  is  fear’d :  should  we  again  provoke 
Our  stronger,  some  worse  way  his  wrath  may  find 
To  our  destruction  —  if  there  be  in  Hell 

Fear  to  be  worse  destroy’d  !  What  can  be  worse 

% 

69.  Milton  constantly  follows  the  writers  of  the  Renaissance 
in  assigning  to  the  hell  of  the  Christian  system  the  names  and 
attributes  of  the  Hades  of  classical  mythology. 

76,  77.  It  was  one  of  the  tenets  of  the  scholastic  philosophers 
that  angels  are  not  subject  to  the  ordinary  natural  laws,  such  as 
that  of  gravitation.  Their  tendency  is  upward,  not  downward, 
• — a  fact  of  which  Moloch  reminds  them  by  recalling  the  sensar 
tkms  accompanying  their  fall  through  Chaos. 
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Than  to  dwell  here,  driv’n  out  from  bliss,  condemned 
In  this  abhorred  deep  to  utter  woe  ; 

Where  pain  of  unextinguishable  fire 
Must  exercise  us  without  hope  of  end, 

The  vassals  of  his  anger,  when  the  scourge  90 

Inexorably,  and  the  torturing  hour, 

Calls  us  to  penance  ?  More  destroy’d  then  thus, 

W e  should  be  quite  abolisht,  and  expire. 

What  fear  we  then  ?  What  doubt  we  to  incense 
His  utmost  ire?  which,  to  the  hightli  enrag’d, 

Will  either  quite  consume  us,  and  reduce 
To  nothing  this  essential  —  happier  farr 
Then  miserable  to  have  eternal  being !  — 

Or  if  our  substance  be  indeed  divine, 

And  cannot  cease  to  be,  we  are  at  worst  io« 

On  this  side  nothing ;  and  by  proof  we  feel 
Our  power  sufficient  to  disturb  his  Heav’n, 

And  with  perpetual  inrodes  to  alarme, 

Though  inaccessible,  his  fatal  throne  : 

Which,  if  not  victory,  is  yet  revenge.” 

He  ended  frowning,  and  his  look  denounc’d 
Desperate  revenge,  and  battel  dangerous 
To  less  then  gods.  On  th’  other  side  up  rose 
Belial,  in  act  more  graceful  and  humane ; 

A  fairer  person  lost  not  Heaven  ;  he  seem’d  m 

For  dignity  compos’d  and  high  exploit. 

But  all  was  false  and  hollow ;  though  his  tongue 
Dropt  manna,  and  could  make  the  worse  appear 
The  better  reason,  to  perplex  and  dash 
Maturest  counsels  :  for  his  thoughts  were  low ; 

To  vice  industrious,  but  to  nobler  deeds 
Timorous  and  slothful :  yet  he  pleas’d  the  ear, 

And  with  perswasive  accent  thus  began  : 

106.  Denounc’d  =  indicated,  threatened. 
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“  I  should  be  much  for  open  warr,  0  Peers, 

As  not  behind  in  hate,  if  what  was  urg’d  isn 

Main  reason  to  perswade  immediate  warr 
Did  not  disswade  me  most,  and  seem  to  cast 
Ominous  conjecture  on  the  whole  success  ; 

When  he  who  most  excels  in  fact  of  arms, 

In  what  he  counsels  and  in  what  excels 
Mistrustful,  grounds  his  courage  on  despair 
And  utter  dissolution,  as  the  scope 
Of  all  his  aim,  after  some  dire  revenge. 

First,  what  revenge  ?  The  towers  of  Heav’n  are  fill’d 
With  armed  watch,  that  render  all  access  m 

Impregnable  ;  oft  on  the  bord’ring  deep 
Encamp  thir  legions,  or  with  obscure  wing 
Scout  farr  and  wide  into  the  realm  of  Night, 

Scorning  surprize.  Or  could  we  break  our  way 

By  force,  and  at  our  heels  all  Hell  should  rise 

With  blackest  insurrection,  to  confound 

Heav’n’s  purest  light,  yet  our  great  enemy 

All  incorruptible  would  on  his  throne 

Sit  unpolluted,  and  th’  ethereal  mould 

Incapable  of  stain  would  soon  expel  mo 

Her  mischief,  and  purge  off  the  baser  fire, 

Victorious.  Thus  repuls’d,  our  final  hope 
Is  flat  despair :  we  must  exasperate 
Th’  almighty  Victor  to  spend  all  his  rage, 

And  that  must  end  us,  that  must  be  our  cure  — 

To  be  no  more.  Sad  cure  J  for  who  would  lose, 
Though  full  of  pain,  this  intellectual  being, 

Those  thoughts  that  wander  through  eternity, 

To  perish  rather,  swallow’d  up  and  lost 
In  tlie  wide  womb  of  uncreated  Night,  ia# 

Devoid  of  sense  and  motion?  And  who  knows, 
151-153.  Even  granted  that  death  is  to  be  desired,  who  knows 
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Let  this  be  good,  whether  our  angry  Foe 
Can  give  it,  or  will  ever?  How  he  can 
Is  doubtful ;  that  he  never  will  is  sure. 

Will  he,  so  wise,  let  loose  at  once  his  ire, 

Belike  through  impotence,  or  unaware, 

To  give  his  enemies  thir  wish,  and  end 
Them  in  his  anger,  whom  his  anger  saves 
To  punish  endless  ?  4  Wherefore  cease  we,  then  ?’ 

Say  they  who  counsel  warr ;  4  we  are  decreed,  it* 
Reserv’d,  and  destin’d  to  eternal  woe ; 

Whatever  doing,  what  can  we  suffer  more, 

What  can  we  suffer  worse?’  Is  this  then  worst, 

Thus  sitting,  thus  consulting,  thus  in  arms  ? 

What  when  we  fled  amain,  pursu’d  and  strook 
With  Heav’n’s  afflicting  thunder,  and  besought 
The  deep  to  shelter  us  :  this  Hell  then  seem’d 
A  refuge  from  those  wounds.  Or  when  we  lay 
Chain’d  on  the  burning  lake  ?  that  sure  was  worse. 
What  if  the  breath  that  kindled  those  grim  fires,  no 
Awak’d,  should  blow  them  into  sevenfold  rage, 

And  plunge  us  in  the  flames  ?  or  from  above 
Should  intermitted  vengeance  arm  again 
His  red  right  hand  to  plague  us  ?  What  if  all 
Her  stores  were  open’d,  and  this  firmament 
Of  Hell  should  spout  her  cataracts  of  fire, 

Impendent  horrors,  threat’ning  hideous  fall 
One  day  upon  our  heads  ;  while  we  perhaps, 
Designing  or  exhorting  glorious  warr, 

Caught  in  a  fierie  tempest  shall  be  hurl’d,  188 

Each  on  his  rock  transfixt,  the  sport  and  prey 
Of  racking  whirlwinds,  or  for  ever  sunk 
Under  yon  boyling  ocean,  wrapt  in  chains  ; 

whether  God  has  power  to  destroy  angelic  substances  ?  The 
ipiery  was  a  common  one  with  theologians. 
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There  to  converse  with  everlasting  groans, 

Unrespited,  unpiti’d,  unrepreev’d, 

Ages  of  hopeless  end  !  This  would  be  worse. 

Warr  therefore,  open  or  conceal’d,  alike 

My  voice  disswades  ;  for  what  can  force  or  guile 

With  him,  or  who  deceive  his  mind,  whose  eye 

Views  all  things  at  one  view  ?  He  from  Heav’n’s  liighth 

All  these  our  motions  vain  sees  and  derides,  wi 

Not  more  almighty  to  resist  our  might 

Than  wise  to  frustrate  all  our  plots  and  wiles. 

Shall  we  then  live  thus  vile,  the  race  of  Heav’n 
Thus  trampled,  thus  expell’d  to  suffer  here 
Chains  and  these  torments  ?  Better  these  then  worse, 
By  my  advice ;  since  fate  inevitable 
Subdues  us,  and  omnipotent  decree, 

The  victor’s  will.  To  suffer,  as  to  doe, 

Our  strength  is  equal,  nor  the  law  unjust  *00 

That  so  ordains :  this  was  at  first  resolv’d, 

If  we  were  wise,  against  so  great  a  foe 
Contending,  and  so  doubtful  what  might  fall. 

I  laugh,  when  those  who  at  the  spear  are  bold 
And  vent’rous,  if  that  fail  them,  shrink,  and  fear 
What  yet  they  know  must  follow  —  to  endure 
Exile,  or  ignominy,  or  bonds,  or  pain, 

The  sentence  of  thir  conquerour.  This  is  now 
Our  doom ;  which  if  we  can  sustain  and  bear, 

Our  supream  foe  in  time  may  much  remit  210 

His  anger,  and  perhaps,  thus  farr  remov’d, 

199-202.  The  lines  are  rather  obscure.  The  meaning  seems 
to  be,  “  The  strength  we  have  will  enable  ns  to  bear  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  our  deeds,  just  as  it  enabled  us  to  perform  those  deeds  ; 
and  the  law  which  ordains  that  we  should  do  so  is  not  unjust ;  it 
would  have  been  well  to  make  up  our  minds  to  this  endurance 
when  we  entered  upon  so  hazardous  an  enterprise  as  rebellion.” 

207.  Ignominy :  should  be  pronounced  “  ignomy.” 
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Not  mind  us  not  offending,  satisfied 

With  what  is  punislit ;  whence  these  raging  fires 

Will  slacken,  if  his  breath  stir  not  thir  flames. 

Our  purer  essence  then  will  overcome 
Thir  noxious  vapour,  or  enur’d  not  feel, 

Or  chang’d  at  length,  and  to  the  place  conform’d 
In  temper  and  in  nature,  will  receive 
Familiar  the  fierce  heat,  and  void  of  pain ; 

This  horror  will  grow  milde,  this  darkness  light ;  22c 

Besides  what  hope  the  never-ending  flight 
Of  future  days  may  bring,  what  chance,  what  change 
Worth  waiting,  since  our  present  lot  appeers 
For  happy  though  but  ill,  for  ill  not  worst, 

If  we  procure  not  to  ourselves  more  woe.” 

Thus  Belial,  with  words  cloth’d  in  reason’s  garb, 
Counsel'd  ignoble  ease,  and  peaceful  sloath, 

Not  peace  ;  and  after  him  thus  Mammon  spake  : 

“  Either  to  disinthrone  the  King  of  Heav’n 
We  warr,  if  warr  be  best,  or  to  regain  230 

Our  own  right  lost :  him  to  unthrone  we  then 
May  hope,  when  everlasting  Fate  shall  yeild 
To  fickle  Chance,  and  Chaos  judge  the  strife. 

The  former,  vain  to  hope,  argues  as  vain 

The  latter  ;  for  what  place  can  be  for  us 

Within  Heav’n’s  bound,  unless  Heav’n’s  Lord  supream 

We  overpower?  Suppose  he  should  relent 

And  publish  grace  to  all,  on  promise  made 

Of  new  subjection ;  with  what  eyes  could  we 

Stand  in  his  presence  humble,  and  receive  mu 

Strict  laws  impos’d,  to  celebrate  his  throne 

With  warbled  hymns,  and  to  his  Godhead  sing 

Forc’t  Halleluiahs  ;  while  he  lordly  sits 

Our  envi’d  sovran,  and  his  altar  breathes 

Ambrosial  odours  and  ambrosial  flowers, 
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Our  servile  offerings  ?  This  must  be  our  task 
In  Heav’n,  this  our  delight ;  how  wearisom 
Eternity  so  spent  in  worship  paid 
To  whom  we  hate !  Let  us  not  then  pursue, 

By  force  impossible,  by  leave  obtain’d  250 

Unacceptable,  though  in  Heav’n,  our  state 
Of  splendid  vassalage ;  but  rather  seek 
Our  own  good  from  ourselves,  and  from  our  own 
Live  to  ourselves,  though  in  this  vast  recess, 

Free,  and  to  none  accountable,  preferring 
Hard  liberty  before  the  easie  yoke 
Of  servile  pomp.  Our  greatness  will  appeer 
Then  most  conspicuous,  when  great  things  of  small, 
Useful  of  hurtful,  prosperous  of  adverse, 

We  can  create,  and  in  what  place  soe’re  seo 

Thrive  under  evil,  and  work  ease  out  of  pain 
Through  labour  and  indurance.  This  deep  world 
Of  darkness  do  we  dread  ?  How  oft  amidst 
Thick  clouds  and  dark  doth  Heav’n’s  all-ruling  Sire 
Choose  to  reside,  his  glory  unobscur’d, 

And  with  the  majesty  of  darkness  round 

Covers  his  throne,  from  whence  deep  thunders  roar, 

Must  Ting  thir  rage,  and  Heav’n  resembles  Hell ! 

As  he  our  darkness,  cannot  we  his  light 

Imitate  when  we  please  ?  This  desart  soile  27c 

Wants  not  her  hidden  lustre,  gemms  and  gold ; 

Nor  want  we  skill  or  art,  from  whence  to  raise 
Magnificence ;  and  what  can  Heav’n  shew  more  ? 

Our  torments  also  may  in  length  of  time 
Become  our  elements,  these  piercing  fires, 

274,  275.  Milton  held  the  mediseval  opinion  that  each  of  the 
four  elements,  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water,  was  inhabited  by  spir¬ 
its  peculiar  to  it.  Mammon  suggests  that  the  fire  of  Hell,  now 
a  torment,  may  become  in  time  their  native  element. 
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As  soft  as  now  severe,  our  temper  chang’d 
Into  their  temper  ;  which  must  needs  remove 
The  sensible  of  pain.  All  things  invite 
To  peaceful  counsels,  and  the  settled  state 
Of  order,  how  in  safety  best  we  may 
Compose  our  present  evils,  with  regard 
Of  what  we  are  and  where,  dismissing  quite 
All  thoughts  of  warr.  Ye  have  what  I  advise.” 

He  scarce  had  finislit,  when  such  murmur  till’d 
Th’  assembly,  as  when  hollow  rocks  retain 
The  sound  of  blustring  winds,  which  all  night  long 
Had  rous’d  the  sea,  now  with  hoarse  cadence  lull 
Seafaring  men  o’rewatcht,  whose  bark  by  chance, 
Or  pinnace,  anchors  in  a  craggy  bay 
After  the  tempest :  such  applause  was  heard 
As  Mammon  ended,  and  his  sentence  pleas’d, 
Advising  peace ;  for  such  another  field 
They  dreaded  worse  then  Ilell ;  so  much  the  fear 
Of  thunder  and  the  sword  of  Michael 
Wrought  still  within  them ;  and  no  less  desire 
To  found  this  nether  empire,  which  might  rise, 

By  pollicy,  and  long  process  of  time, 

In  emulation  opposite  to  Heav’n. 

Which  when  Beelzebub  perceiv’d,  then  whom, 
Satan  except,  none  higher  sat,  with  grave 
Aspect  he  rose,  and  in  his  rising  seem’d 
A  pillar  of  state ;  deep  on  his  front  engraven 
Deliberation  sat  and  public  care  ; 

And  princely  counsel  in  his  face  yet  shon, 

Majestic  though  in  ruin.  Sage  he  stood, 

With  Atlantean  shoulders  fit  to  bear 

The  weight  of  mightiest  monarchies ;  his  look 

278.  Sensible  =  sense.  Compare  line  97, 

.292.  Field  =  battle. 
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Drew  audience  and  attention  still  as  niodit 

© 

Or  summer’s  noontide  air,  while  thus  he  spake : 

“  Thrones  and  imperial  Powers,  Offspring  of  Heaven, 
Ethereal  Vertues  !  or  these  titles  now  3U 

Must  we  renounce,  and,  changing  stile,  be  call’d 
Princes  of  Hell  ?  for  so  the  popular  vote 
Inclines,  here  to  continue,  and  build  up  here 
A  growing  empire  —  doubtless !  while  we  dream, 

And  know  not  that  the  King  of  Heav’n  hath  doomed 
This  place  our  dungeon,  not  our  safe  retreat 
Beyond  his  potent  arm,  to  live  exempt 
From  Heav’n’s  high  jurisdiction,  in  new  league 
Banded  against  his  throne,  but  to  remaine  32« 

In  strictest  bondage,  though  thus  far  remov’d, 

Under  th’  inevitable  curb,  reserv’d 
His  captive  multitude.  For  he,  be  sure, 

In  heighth  or  depth,  still  first  and  last  will  reign 
Sole  king,  and  of  his  kingdom  lose  no  part 
By  our  revolt,  but  over  Hell  extend 
His  empire,  and  with  iron  scepter  rule 
Us  here,  as  with  his  golden  those  in  Heav’n. 

What  sit  we  then  projecting  peace  and  warr? 

Warr  hath  determin’d  us,  and  foil’d  with  loss  53a 

Irreparable  ;  tearms  of  peace  yet  none 
Voutsaf’t  or  sought;  for  what  peace  will  be  giv’n 
To  us  enslav’d,  but  custody  severe, 

And  stripes,  and  arbitrary  punishment 
Inflicted?  and  what  peace  can  we  return, 

But,  to  our  power,  hostility  and  hate, 

329.  What  =  to  what  end,  why. 

330.  Determin’d  made  an  end  of,  undone. 

332.  Voutsaf’t,  a  natural  detrition  of  “vouchsafed,”  owing 
to  the  extreme  difficulty  of  pronunciation  which  that  word 
offers. 
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Untam’d  reluctance,  and  revenge,  though  slow. 

Yet  ever  plotting  how  the  conquerour  least 
May  reap  his  conquest,  and  may  least  rejoyce 
In  doing  what  we  most  in  suffering  feel? 

Nor  will  occasion  want,  nor  shall  we  need 

With  dangerous  expedition  to  invade 

Heav’n,  whose  high  walls  fear  no  assault  or  siege. 

Or  ambush  from  the  deep.  What  if  we  find 

Some  easier  enterprize  ?  There  is  a  place 

(If  ancient  and  prophetic  fame  in  Heav’n 

Err  not),  another  world,  the  happy  seat 

Of  some  new  race  call’d  Man,  about  this  time 

To  be  created  like  to  us,  though  less 

In  power  and  excellence,  but  favour’d  more  ssti 

Of  him  who  rules  above ;  so  was  his  will 

Pronounc’d  among  the  gods,  and  by  an  oath, 

That  shook  Heav’n’s  whol  circumference,  confirm’d. 
Thither  let  us  bend  all  our  thoughts,  to  learn 
What  creatures  there  inhabit,  of  what  mould, 

Or  substance,  how  endu’d,  and  what  thir  power, 

And  where  thir  weakness,  how  attempted  best, 

By  force  or  suttlety.  Though  Heav’n  be  shut, 

And  Heav’n’s  high  Arbitrator  sit  secure 

In  his  own  strength,  this  place  may  lye  expos’d,  see 

The  utmost  border  of  his  kingdom,  left 

To  their  defence  who  hold  it ;  here,  perhaps, 

Som  advantagious  act  may  be  achiev’d 
By  sudden  onset :  either  with  Hell-fire 
To  waste  his  whole  creation,  or  possess 
All  as  our  own,  and  drive,  as  we  are  driven, 

The  punie  habitants  ;  or  if  not  drive, 

Seduce  them  to  our  party,  that  thir  God 
May  prove  thir  foe,  and  with  repenting  hand 
Abolish  his  own  works.  This  would  surpass  3W 
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Common  revenge,  and  interrupt  his  joy 
In  our  confusion,  and  our  joy  upraise 
In  his  disturbance  ;  when  his  darling  sons, 

Hurl’d  headlong  to  partake  with  us,  shall  curse 
Their  frail  original,  and  faded  bliss, 

Faded  so  soon  !  Advise  if  this  be  worth 

Attempting,  or  to  sit  in  darkness  here 

Hatching  vain  empires.”  Thus  Beelzebub 

Pleaded  his  devilish  counsel,  first  devis’d 

By  Satan,  and  in  part  propos’d  ;  for  whence,  38G 

But  from  the  author  of  all  ill,  could  spring 

So  deep  a  malice,  to  confound  the  race 

Of  mankind  in  one  root,  and  Earth  with  Hell 

To  mingle  and  involve,  done  all  to  spite 

^lie  great  Creatour  ?  But  thir  spite  still  serves 

His  glory  to  augment.  The  bold  design 

Pleas’d  highly  those  infernal  States,  and  joy 

Sparkled  in  all  thir  eyes  ;  with  full  assent 

The}7"  vote  :  whereat  his  speech  he  thus  renews : 

“  Well  have  ye  judg’d,  well  ended  long  debate,  zi 
Synod  of  gods,  and,  like  to  what  ye  are, 

Great  things  resolv’d  ;  which  from  the  lowest  deep 
Will  once  more  lift  us  up,  in  spight  of  fate, 

$eerer  our  ancient  seat ;  perhaps  in  view 
Of  those  bright  confines,  whence,  with  neighbouring 
arms 

And  opportune  excursion,  we  may  chance 
Ke-enter  Heav’n  ;  or  else  in  some  milde  zone 
Dwell  not  unvisited  of  Heav’n’s  fair  light, 

Secure,  and  at  the  bright’ning  orient  beam 

Purge  off  this  gloom  ;  the  soft  delicious  air,  4M 

To  heal  the  scarr  of  these  corrosive  fires, 

387.  So  in  Trolius  and  Cressida ,  iEneas,  addressing  the  assem¬ 
bled  warriors,  says,  “  Hail  all  you  states  of  Greece.” 
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Shall  breathe  her  balme.  But  first,  whom  shall  we 
send 

In  search  of  this  new  world  ?  whom  shall  we  find 
Sufficient  ?  who  shall  tempt  with  wand’ ring  feet 
The  dark,  unbottom’d,  infinite  Abyss, 

And  through  the  palpable  obscure  find  out 
His  uncouth  way,  or  spread  his  aerie  flight, 

Upborne  with  indefatigable  wings 

Over  the  vast  abrupt,  ere  he  arrive 

The  happy  ile  ?  What  strength,  what  art,  can  then  41* 

Suffice,  or  what  evasion  bear  him  safe 

Through  the  strict  senteries  and  stations  thick 

Of  Angels  watching  round?  Here  he  had  need 

All  circumspection,  and  we  now  no  less 

Choice  in  our  suffrage  ;  for  on  whom  we  send 

The  weight  of  all,  and  our  last  hope,  relies.” 

This  said,  he  sat ;  and  expectation  held 
His  look  suspence,  awaiting  who  appeer’d 
To  second,  or  oppose,  or  undertake 
The  perilous  attempt ;  but  all  sat  mute  420 

Pondering  the  danger  with  deep  thoughts  ;  and  each 
In  other’s  count’nance  read  his  own  dismay, 

Aston  isht.  None  among  the  choice  and  prime 
Of  those  Heav’n-warring  champions  could  be  found 
So  hardie  as  to  proffer  or  accept, 

Alone,  the  dreadful  voyage ;  till  at  last 
Satan,  whom  now  transcendent  glory  rais’d 
Above  his  fellows,  with  monarchal  pride 
Conscious  of  highest  worth,  unmov’d  thus  spake : 

407.  Uncouth  has  its  original  meaning  of  “  unknown, ” 
“  strange.” 

409,  410.  Vast  abrupt,  that  portion  of  Chaos  separating  the 
Earth  from  Hell,  which  space  is  apparently  conceived  of  as  a  sort 
of  chasm  or  gulf.  Arrive  the  happy  ile  ;  Milton  here  follows 
the  Elizabethan  practice  of  omitting  prepositions  after  verbs  of 

motion. 
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“  O  Progeny  of  Heav’n,  empyreal  Thrones!  4W 
With  reason  hath  deep  silence  and  demurr 
Seis’d  us,  though  undismaid.  Long  is  the  way 
And  hard,  that  out  of  Hell  leads  up  to  light ; 

Our  prison  strong,  this  huge  convex  of  fire, 
Outrageous  to  devour,  immures  us  round 
Ninefold,  and  gates  of  burning  adamant, 

Barr’d  over  us,  prohibit  all  egress. 

These  pass’d,  if  any  pass,  the  void  profound 
Of  unessential  Night  receives  him  next, 

Wide-gaping,  and  with  utter  loss  of  being  44* 

Threatens  him,  plung’d  in  that  abortive  gulf. 

If  thence  he  scape  into  whatever  world, 

Or  unknown  region,  what  remains  him  less 
Then  unknown  dangers  and  as  hard  escape  ? 

But  I  should  ill  become  this  throne,  O  Peers, 

And  this  imperial  sovranty,  adorn’d 

With  splendour,  arm’d  with  power,  if  aught  propos’d 

And  judg’d  of  public  moment,  in  the  shape 

Of  difficulty  or  danger,  could  deterr 

Mee  from  attempting.  Wherefore  do  I  assume  45« 

These  royalties,  and  not  refuse  to  reign, 

Refusing  to  accept  as  great  a  share 

Of  hazard  as  of  honour,  due  alike 

To  him  who  reigns,  and  so  much  to  him  due 

Of  hazard  more,  as  he  above  the  rest 

High  honour’d  sits  ?  Go  therefore,  mighty  Powers, 

Terror  of  Heav’n,  though  fall’n ;  intend  at  home, 

While  here  shall  be  our  home,  what  best  may  ease 

433.  Notice  the  suggestion  of  labor  and  slowness  of  motion 
given  by  the  monosyllables.  The  alliteration  is  also  effective. 

439.  Unessential,  i.  e.,  having  no  real  essence  or  being,  mere 
vacuity  and  negation. 

457.  Intend  —  consider. 
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The  present  misery,  and  render  Hell 

More  tollerable ;  if  there  be  cure  or  charm  4eo 

To  resj)ite,  or  deceive,  or  slack  the  pain 

Of  this  ill  mansion  ;  intermit  no  watch  . 

Against  a  wakeful  foe,  while  I  abroad 
Through  all  the  coasts  of  dark  destruction  seek 
Deliverance  for  us  all :  this  enterprize 
None  shall  partake  with  me.”  Thus  saying,  rose 
The  Monarch,  and  prevented  all  reply  ; 

Prudent,  least,  from  his  resolution  rais’d, 

Others  among  the  chief  might  offer  now 

(Certain  to  be  refus'd)  what  erst  they  fear’d,  471 

And,  so  refus’d,  might  in  opinion  stand 

His  rivals,  winning  cheap  the  high  repute 

Which  he  through  hazard  huge  must  earn.  But  they 

Dreaded  not  more  th’  adventure  then  his  voice 

Forbidding ;  and  at  once  with  him  they  rose-; 

Thir  rising  all  at  once  was  as  the  sound 
Of  thunder  heard  remote.  Towards  him  they  bend 
W  ith  awful  reverence  prone ;  and  as  a  god 
Extoll  him  equal  to  the  Highest  in  Heav’n. 

Nor  fail’d  they  to  express  how  much  they  prais’d  <8i 
That  for  the  general  safety  he  despis’d 
His  own ;  for  neither  do  the  Spirits  damn’d 
Lose  all  their  virtue  ;  least  bad  men  should  boast 
Thir  specious  deeds  on  Earth,  which  glory  excites 
Or  clos  ambition  varnisht  o’re  with  zeal. 

Thus  they  thir  doubtful  consultations  dark 
Ended,  rejoycing  in  thir  matchless  Chief  ; 

468.  Least,  from  his  resolution  rais’d,  i.  e.,  lest,  enconr. 
aged  by  his  firm  bravery. 

483-485.  Understand  before  least  (lest),  some  phrase  of  tran¬ 
sition,  such  as  “  I  say  this.” 
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As  when  from  mountain-tops  the  dusky  clouds 
Ascending,  while  the  North-wind  sleeps,  o’respread 
Heaven’s  chearful  face,  the  lowring  element  49# 

Scowls  o’re  the  darken’d  lantskip  snow  or  showre ; 

If  chance  the  radiant  sun  with  farewell  sweet 
Extend  his  ev’ning  beam,  the  fields  revive, 

The  birds  tliir  notes  renew,  and  bleating  herds 
Attest  thir  joy,  that  hill  and  valley  rings. 

O  shame  to  men !  Devil  with  devil  damn’d 
Firm  concord  holds,  men  onely  disagree 
Of  creatures  rational,  though  under  hope 
Of  heav’nly  grace  ;  and,  God  proclaiming  peace, 

Yet  live  in  hatred,  enmity,  and  strife  50c 

Among  themselves,  and  levie  cruel  warres, 

Wasting  the  Earth,  each  other  to  destroy: 

As  if  (which  might  induce  us  to  accord) 

Man  had  not  hellish  foes  anow  besides, 

That  day  and  night  for  his  destruction  waite  ! 

The  Stygian  counsel  thus  dissolv’d ;  and  forth 
I11  order  came  the  grand  infernal  Peers ; 

Midst  came  thir  mighty  Paramount,  and  seem’d 
Alone  th’  antagonist  of  Heav’n,  nor  less 
Than  Hell’s  dread  Emperour,  with  pomp  supream  5itr 
And  god-like  imitated  state ;  him  round 
A  globe  of  fierie  Seraphim  inclos’d 

488-495.  This  characteristic  simile  shows  how  thoroughly 
Milton  had  absorbed  the  spirit  of  classic  imagery.  The  elabo¬ 
rate  working  out  of  the  figure  into  a  detached  and  self-sufficient 
picture,  common  in  Homer  and  Virgil,  is  foreign  to  the  spirit  of 
English  poetry  in  its  nineteenth  century  developments. 

496-505.  The  poet’s  weariness  of  the  wrangling  and  turbu¬ 
lence  of  his  generation  comes  out  in  such  lines  as  these. 

508.  Paramount  r=  lord,  chief.  Old  French,  paramont ,  ‘‘at 
the  top,”  “  above.” 

512.  Globe  is  probably  to  be  taken  literal!}'  ;  angelic  bodies, 
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With  bright  emblazonrie,  and  horrent  arms. 

Then  of  thir  session  ended  they  bid  cry 
With  trumpet’s  regal  sound  the  great  result ; 

Toward  the  four  winds  four  speedy  Cherubim 
Put  to  thir  mouths  the  sounding  alchymie, 

By  harald’s  voice  explain’d ;  the  hollow  Abyss 
Heard  farr  and  wide,  and  all  the  host  of  Hell 
With  deafening  shout  return’d  them  loud  acclainio  521 
Thence  more  at  ease  thir  minds  and  somwhat  rais’d 
By  false  presumptuous  hope,  the  ranged  powers 
Disband ;  and,  wandring,  each  his  several  way 
Pursues,  as  inclination  or  sad  choice 
Leads  him  perplext,  where  he  may  likeliest  find 
Truce  to  his  restless  thoughts,  and  entertain 
The  irksom  hours,  till  his  great  Chief  return. 

Part  on  the  plain,  or  in  the  air  sublime, 

Upon  the  wing  or  in  swift  race  contend, 

As  at  th’  Olympian  games  or  Pythian  fields ;  sag 

Part  curb  their  fierie  steeds,  or  shun  the  goal 
With  rapid  wheels,  or  fronted  brigads  form: 

As  when,  to  warn  proud  cities,  warr  appears 
Wag’d  in  the  troubled  sky,  and  armies  rush 
To  battel  in  the  clouds ;  before  each  van 
Prick  forth  the  aerie  knights,  and  couch  thir  spears. 
Till  thickest  legions  close  ;  with  jt eats  of  arms 
From  either  end  of  Heav’n  the  welkin  burns. 

Others,  with  vast  Typhoean  rage  more  fell, 

moving  with  ease  through  the  air,  would  as  naturally  arrange 
themselves  in  the  form  of  a  globe  as  human  bodies  in  the  form 
of  a  compact  circle. 

513.  Milton  uses  both  horrent  and  horrid  in  the  Latin  sense  of 
J<  bristling.” 

528.  The  student  will  find  it  interesting  to  compare  with  tliii 
description  of  the  games  played  by  the  fallen  angels,  similai 
passages  in  Vergil  and  Homer,  viz.  :  JEn.  v.  577  ;  vi.  G40  ;  Iliadt 

ii.  773. 
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Rend  up  both  rocks  and  hills,  and  ride  the  air 


In  whirlwind ;  Hell  scarce  holds  the  wilde  uproar : 

As  when  Alcides,  from  (SCchalia  crown’d 

With  conquest,  felt  th’  envenom’d  robe,  and  tore 

Through  pain  up  by  the  roots  Thessalian  pines, 

And  Lichas  from  the  top  of  $Eta  threw 

Into  th’  Euboic  sea.  <$|fhers  more  milde, 

Retreated  in  a  silent  valley,  sing 

With  notes  angelical  to  many  a  harp 

Their  own  heroic  deeds  and  hapless  fall 

By  doom  of  battel ;  and  complain  that  Fate 

Free  vertue  should  enthrall  to  Force  or  Chance. 

Thir  song  was  partial,  but  the  harmony 

(What  could  it  less  when  Spirits  immortal  sing  ?) 

Suspended  Hell,  and  took  with  ravishment 

The  thronging  audience.  In  discourse  more  sweet 

(For  eloquence  the  soul,  song  charms  the  sense^ 

Others  apart  sat  on  a  hill  retir’d, 

In  thoughts  more  elevate,  and  reason’d  high 
Of  providence,  foreknowledg,  will,  and  fate, 

Fixt  fate,  free  will,  foreknowledg  absolute, 

And  found  no  end,  in  wand  ring  mazes  lost. 

Of  good  and  evil  much  they  argued  then, 

Of  happiness  and  final  misery, 

Passion  and  apathie,  and  glory  and  shame, 

Fain  wisdom  all,  and  false  philosophic! 

Yet  with  a  pleasing  sorcerie  could  charm 
Pain  for  a  while  or  anguish,  and  excite 
Fallacious  hope,  or  arm  th’  obdured  brest 
With  stubborn  patience  as  with  triple  steel. 
Another  part,  in  squadrons  and  gross  bands, 
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565.  Milton  thought  differently  in  his  youth.  Compare  Camus, 
476-80,  beginning,  “  How  charming  is  divine  philosophy.” 

570.  Gross  bands  =  large  bands. 
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On  bold  adventure  to  discover  wide 
That  dismal  world,  if  any  clime  perhaps 
Might  yield  them  easier  habitation,  bend 
Four  ways  thir  flying  march,  along  the  banks 
Of  four  infernal  rivers  that  disgorge 
Into  the  burning  lake  thir  baleful  streams : 

Abhorred  Styx,  the  flood  of  deadly  hate ; 

Sad  Acheron  of  sorrow,  black  and  deep ; 

Cocytus,  nam’d  of  lamentation  loud 

Heard  on  the  ruful  stream ;  fierce  Phlegeton,  58« 

Whose  waves  of  torrent  fire  inflame  with  rage. 

Farr  off  from  these  a  slow  and  silent  stream, 

Lethe,  the  river  of  oblivion,  roules 

Her  watrie  labyrinth,  whereof  who  drinks 

Forthwith  his  former  state  and  being  forgets, 

Forgets  both  joy  and  grief,  pleasure  and  pain. 

Beyond  this  flood  a  frozen  continent 
Lies  dark  and  wilde,  beat  with  perpetual  storms 
Of  whirlwind  and  dire  hail,  which  on  firm  land 
Thaws  not,  but  gathers  heap,  and  ruin  seems  m 

Of  ancient  pile ;  all  else  deep  snow  and  ice^ 

A  gulf  profound  as  that  Serbonian  bog 
Betwixt  Damiata  and  Mount  Casius  old 
Where  armies  whole  have  sunk  :  the  parching  air 
Burns  frore,  and  cold  performs  th’  effect  of  fire. 
Thither,  by  harpy-footed  Furies  hal’d, 

575-580.  Here  again  Milton  borrows  details  from  the  classi® 
cal  conception  of  Hades.  The  characterization  of  the  four  in¬ 
fernal  rivers  corresponds  to  the  etymologic  signification  of  their 
names,  which  come  from  Greek  verb  stems,  meaning  respectively 
“to  hate,”  “to  sorrow,”  •‘to  lament,”  and  “  to  burn.” 

587.  The  conception  of  cold  as  a  form  of  torment  Milton 
probably  borrowed  from  Dante’s  Inferno. 

596.  Hal’d  =  hauled.  Both  the  first  and  the  second  editions 
read  “  hail’d,”  i.  e.}  summoned,  —  a  much  weaker  conception. 
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At  certain  revolutions  all  the  damn’d 

Are  brought :  and  feel  by  turns  the  bitter  change 

Of  fierce  extreams,  extreams  by  change  more  fierce, 

From  beds  of  raging  fire  to  starve  in  ice 

Thir  soft  ethereal  warmth,  and  there  to  pine 

Immovable,  infixt,  and  frozen  round 

Periods  of  time ;  thence  hurried  back  to  fire. 

They  ferry  over  this  Lethean  sound 
Both  to  and  fro,  thir  sorrow  to  augment, 

And  wish  and  struggle,  as  they  pass,  to  reach 
The  tempting  stream,  with  one  small  drop  to  lose 
In  sweet  forgetfulness  all  pain  and  woe, 

All  in  one  moment,  and  so  neer  the  brink  ; 

But  Fate  withstands,  and,  to  oppose  th’  attempt,  no 

Medusa  with  Gorgonian  terror  guards 

The  ford,  and  of  itself  the  water  flies 

All  taste  of  living  wight,  as  once  it  fled 

The  lip  of  Tantalus.  Thus  roving  on 

In  confus’d  march  forlorn,  tli’  adventrous  bands, 

With  shudd’ring  horror  pale,  and  eyes  agast, 

View’d  first  thir  lamentable  lot,  and  found 
No  rest.  Through  many  a  dark  and  drearie  vaile 
They  pass’d,  and  many  a  region  dolorous, 

O’re  many  a  frozen,  many  a  fierie  Alpe,  62« 

Rocks,  caves,  lakes,  fens,  bogs,  dens,  and  shades  of 
death, 

A  universe  of  death,  which  God  by  curse 
Created  evil,  for  evil  only  good, 

This  present  reading  lias  been  generally  adopted  by  editors  in 
£he  belief  that  “  hail’d  ”  is  merely  a  careless  spelling  for 
“hal’d” 

621.  The  slow  and  painful  movement  of  the  line,  and  the 
heaped-up  monosyllables,  give  the  suggestion  of  dreariness  and 
eonfusion  in  the  landscape. 
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Where  all  life  dies,  death  lives,  and  Nature  breeds, 
Perverse,  all  monstrous,  all  prodigious  things, 
Abominable,  inutterable,  and  worse 
Then  fables  yet  have  feign’d,  or  fear  conceiv’d, 
Grorgons,  and  Hydras,  and  Chimeras  dire. 

Meanwhile  the  Adversary  of  Grod  and  Man, 

Satan,  with  thoughts  inflam’d  of  highest  design,  63t 
Puts  on  swift  wings,  and  toward  the  gates  of  Hell 
Explores  his  solitary  flight ;  somtimes 
He  scours  the  right  hand  coast,  somtimes  the  left ; 
Now  shaves  with  level  wing  the  deep,  then  soares 
Up  to  the  fiery  concave  tow’ring  high. 

As  when  farr  off  at  sea  a  fleet  descri’d 

Hangs  in  the  clouds,  by  sequinoctial  winds 

Close  sailing  from  Bengala,  or  the  iles 

Of  Ternate  and  Tidore,  whence  merchants  bring 

Thir  spicie  drugs ;  they  on  the  trading  flood,  64< 

Through  the  wide  Ethiopian  to  the  Cape, 

Ply  stemming  nightly  toward  the  pole  :  so  seem’d 
Farr  off  the  flying  Fiend.  At  last  appeer 
Hell-bounds,  high  reaching  to  the  horrid  roof, 

And  thrice  threefold  the  gates  ;  three  folds  were  brass, 
Three  iron,  three  of  adamantine  rock, 

Impenetrable,  impal’d  with  circling  fire, 

Yet  unconsum’d.  Before  the  gates  there  sat 
On  either  side  a  formidable  Shape. 

The  one  seem’d  woman  to  the.  waist,  and  fair,  656 

641.  The  Wide  Ethiopian,  i.  e.,  “  Ethiopian  Sea,”  Indian 
Ocean. 

650.  The  habit  of  personifying  abstract  conceptions,  and  em¬ 
ploying  them  for  allegorical  pnrposes,  was,  as  Mr.  Verity  points 
out,  fostered  in  English  literature  by  the  Morality  Plays  of  the 
early  Elizabethan  period,  and  later  by  the  Masques.  The  figure 
of  Sin,  and  that  of  Death  which  follows,  are  conventional.  The 
curious  student  may  compare  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen ,  I.  i.  14-15 ; 
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But  ended  foul  In  many  a  scaly  fould 
Voluminous  and  vast,  a  serpent  arm’d 
With  mortal  sting’.  About  her  middle  round 
A  cry  of  Hell-hounds  never  ceasing  bark’d 
With  wide  Cerberean  mouths  full  loud,  and  rung 
A  hideous  peal ;  yet,  when  they  list,  would  creep, 

If  ought  disturb’d  thir  noyse,  into  her  woomb, 

And  kennell  there,  yet  there  still  bark’d  and  howl’d 
Within  unseen.  Farr  less  abhorr’d  than  these 
Vex’d  Scylla,  bathing  in  the  sea  that  parts  gg% 

Calabria  from  the  hoarce  Trinacrian  shore ; 

Nor  uglier  follow  the  night-hag,  when,  called 
In  secret,  riding  through  the  air  she  comes, 

Lur’d  with  the  smell  of  infant  blood,  to  dance 
With  Lapland  witches,  while  the  labouring  moon 
Eclipses  at  thir  charms.  The  other  Shape  — 

If  shape  it  might  be  call’d  that  shape  had  none 
Distinguishable  in  member,  joynt,  or  limb  ; 

Or  substance  might  be  call’d  that  shadow  seem’d, 

For  each  seem’d  either  —  black  it  stood  as  Night,  67® 
Fierce  as  ten  Furies,  terrible  as  Hell, 

And  shook  a  dreadful  dart ;  what  seem’d  his  head 
The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on. 

Satan  was  now  at  hand,  and  from  his  seat 
The  monster  moving  onward  came  as  fast, 

With  horrid  strides  ;  Hell  trembled  as  he  strode. 

Th’  undaunted  Fiend  what  this  might  be  admir’d, 

vii  7,  46  ;  Phineas  Fletcher,  Purple  Island ,  xii.  27  ;  Ovid,  Meta 
morpfioses ,  xiv. ;  Virgil,  JEn.  iii.  424,  et  seq. 

665.  Lapland  was  long  held  to  be  the  especial  home  and  rem 
dezvous  of  witches.  It  was  about  thirty  years  after  this  passage 
was  written  that  the  Salem  witchcraft  episode  took  place.  The 
statute  punishing  witchcraft  with  death  was  not  repealed  in  Eng.* 
land  an  til  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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Admir'd,  not  fear’d  —  God  and  his  Son  except, 
Created  thing  naught  valu’d  he  nor  shun’d  — 

And  with  disdainful  look  thus  first  began :  686 

“  Whence  and  what  art  thou,  execrable  Shape, 
That  dar’st,  though  grim  and  terrible,  advance 
Thy  miscreated  front  athwart  my  way 
To  yonder  gates  ?  Through  them  I  mean  to  pass, 
That  be  assur’d,  without  leave  askt  of  thee. 

Retire,  or  taste  thy  folly,  and  learn  by  proof, 
Hell-born,  not  to  contend  with  spirits  of  Heav’n.” 

To  whom  the  Goblin,  full  of  wrauth,  replied : 

“  Art  thou  that  Traitor- Angel,  art  thou  hee, 

Who  first  broke  peace  in  Heaven  and  faith,  till  then 
Unbroken,  and  in  proud  rebellious  arms  69i 

Drew  after  him  the  third  part  of  Heav’n’s  sons, 
Conjur’d  against  the  Highest,  for  which  both  thou 
And  they,  outcast  from  God,  are  here  condemn’d 
To  waste  eternal  dayes  in  woe  and  pain  ? 

And  reckon’st  thou  thyself  with  Spirits  of  Heav’n, 
Hell-doomed,  and  breath’st  defiance  here  and  scorn, 
Where  I  reign  king,  and,  to  enrage  thee  more, 

Thy  king  and  lord  ?  Back  to  thy  punishment, 

False  fugitive,  and  to  thy  speed  add  wings,  m 

Least  with  a  whip  of  scorpions  I  pursue 
Thy  ling’ring,  or  with  one  stroke  of  this  dart 
Strange  horror  seise  thee,  and  pangs  unfelt  before.” 

So  spake  the  grieslie  Terrour,  and  in  shape, 

So  speaking  and  so  threatening,  grew  tenfold 
More  dreadful  and  deform.  On  th’  other  side, 
Incenst  with  indignation,  Satan  stood 
Unterrifi’d,  and  like  a  comet  burn’d, 

That  fires  the  length  of  Ophiuclius  huge 

688.  Goblin  is  used  in  the  generic  sense  of  demon  or  fiend. 

709.  Ophiuchus,  a  large  constellation  of  the  northern  hemi> 
sphere. 
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In  tli’  artick  sky,  and  from  liis  horrid  hair  7M 

Shakes  pestilence  and  warr.  Each  at  the  head 
Level’d  his  deadly  aime  ;  thir  fatall  hands 
No  second  stroke  intend ;  and  such  a  frown 
Each  cast  at  th’  other,  as  when  two  black  clouds, 

With  Heav’n’s  artillery  fraught,  come  rattling  on 
Over  the  Caspian,  then  stand  front  to  front 
Hov’ring  a  space,  till  winds  the  signal  blow 
To  joyn  thir  dark  encounter  in  mid-air : 

So  frown’d  the  mighty  combatants,  that  Hell 
Grew  darker  at  thir  frown  ;  so  matcht  they  stood ;  72a 
For  never  but  once  more  was  either  like 
To  meet  so  great  a  foe.  And  now  great  deeds 
Had  been  achiev’d,  whereof  all  Hell  had  rung, 

Had  not  the  snakie  Sorceress,  that  sat 
East  by  Hell-gate,  and  kept  the  fatal  key, 

Ris’n,  and  with  hideous  outcry  rush’d  between. 

“  O  father,  what  intends  thy  hand,”  she  cry’d, 

“  Against  thy  only  son  ?  What  fury,  O  son, 

Possesses  thee  to  bend  that  mortal  dart 

Against  thy  father’s  head  ?  and  know’st  for  whom  ;  730 

For  him  who  sits  above,  and  laughs  the  while 

At  thee  ordain’d  his  drudge,  to  execute 

Whate’re  his  wrath,  which  he  calls  justice,  bids  — 

His  wrath,  which  one  day  will  destroy  ye  both !  ” 

710,  711.  These  lines  furnish  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which 
the  poetic  imagination  takes  fire  from  slight  hints.  Comet  is 
derived  from  the  Greek  word  ko/utjttis,  meaning  “  long-haired.” 
This  etymologic  fact,  together  with  the  physical  fact  on  which  it 
is  based,  and  the  current  superstitions  concerning  the  evil  omen 
of  comets,  Milton  seizes  on  and  vivifies  imaginatively  in  these 
striking  lines. 

716.  The  Caspian,  by  a  sort  of  poetic  convention,  had  come  to 
connote  tempest  ;  hence  the  choice  of  the  word  here. 

730.  And  know’st  =  although  thou  knowest. 
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She  spalre,  and  at  her  words  the  hellish  Pest 
Forbore  ;  then  these  to  her  Satan  return’d  : 

“  So  strange  thy  outcry,  and  thy  words  so  strange 
Thou  interposest,  that  my  sudden  hand, 

Prevented,  spares  to  tell  thee  yet  by  deeds 

What  it  intends,  till  first  I  know  of  thee  w 

What  thing  thou  art,  thus  double-form’d,  and  why, 

In  this  infernal  vaile  first  met,  thou  call’st 
Me  father,  and  that  fantasm  call’st  my  son. 

I  know  thee  not,  nor  ever  saw  till  now 
Sight  more  detestable  than  him  and  thee.” 

T’  whom  thus  the  Portress  of  Hell-gate  reply’d : 

“  Hast  thou  forgot  me  then,  and  do  I  seem 
Now  in  thine  eye  so  foul?  once  deem’d  so  fair 
In  Heav’n,  when  at  th’  assembly,  and  in  sight 
Of  all  the  Seraphim  with  thee  combin’d  750 

In  bold  conspiracy  against  Heav’n’s  King, 

All  on  a  sudden  miserable  pain 
Surpris’d  thee  ;  dim  thine  eyes,  and  dizzie  swumm 
In  darkness,  while  thy  head  flames  thick  and  fast 
Threw  forth,  till  on  the  left  side  op’ning  wide, 

Likest  to  thee  in  shape  and  count’nance  bright, 

Then  shining  Heav’nly-fair,  a  goddess  arm’d, 

Out  of  thy  head  I  sprung.  Amazement  seis’d 
All  th’  host  of  Heav’n  ;  back  they  recoil’d  affraid 
At  first,  and  call’d  me  Sin,  and  for  a  sign  76c 

Portentous  held  me  ;  but,  familiar  grown, 

I  pleas’d,  and  with  attractive  graces  won 
The  most  averse,  thee  chiefly,  who  full  oft 
Thyself  in  me  thy  perfect  image  viewing 
Becam’st  enamour’d  ;  and  such  joy  thou  took’st 
With  me  in  secret,  that  my  womb  conceiv’d 

736.  These  is  used  in  imitation  of  the  Latin  haec  for  haec 
verba . 
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A  growing  burden.  Meanwhile  warr  irose, 

And  fields  were  fought  in  Heav’n  ;  wherein  remain’d 
(For  what  could  else  ?)  to  our  almighty  foe 
Cleer  victoiy,  to  our  part  loss  and  rout  7» 

Through  all  the  Empyrean.  Down  they  fell, 

Driv’n  headlong  from  the  pitch  of  Heaven,  down 
,  Into  this  deep,  and  in  the  general  fall 
I  also  ;  at  which  time  this  powerful  key 
Into  my  hands  was  giv’n,  with  charge  to  keep 
These  gates  for  ever  shut,  which  none  can  pass 
Without  my  op’ning.  Pensive  here  I  sat 
Alone ;  but  long  I  sat  not,  till  my  womb, 

Pregnant  by  thee,  and  now  excessive  grown, 
Prodigious  motion  felt  and  rueful  throes.  too 

At  last  this  odious  offspring  whom  thou  seest, 

Thine  own  begotten,  breaking  violent  way, 

Tore  through  my  entrails,  that,  with  fear  and  pain 
Distorted,  all  my  nether  shape  thus  grew 
Transform’d  ;  but  he,  my  inbred  enemie, 

Forth  issu’d,  brandishing  his  fatal  dart, 

Made  to  destroy.  I  fled,  and  cry’d  out  Death  ! 

Hell  trembled  at  the  hideous  name,  and  sigh’d 
From  all  her  caves,  and  back  resounded  Death  ! 

I  fled  ;  but  he  pursu’d  (though  more,  it  seems,  796 
Inflam’d  with  lust  then  rage)  and,  swifter  far, 

Mee  overtook,  his  mother,  all  dismaid, 

And,  in  embraces  forcible  and  foule 
Ingendring  with  me,  of  that  rape  begot 
These  yelling  monsters,  that  with  ceaseless  cry 
Surround  me,  as  thou  saw’st,  hourly  conceiv’d 
And  hourly  born,  with  sorrow  infinite 
To  me ;  for,  when  they  list,  into  the  womb 
That  bred  them,  they  return,  and  liowle  and  gnaw 
My  bowels,  thir  repast ;  then,  bursting  forth 
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Afresh,  with  conscious  terrours  vex  me  round. 

That  rest  or  intermission  none  I  find. 

before  mine  eyes  in  opposition  sits 

Grim  Death,  my  son  and  foe,  who  sets  them  on, 

And  me,  his  parent,  would  full  soon  devour 
For  want  of  other  prey,  but  that  he  knows 
His  end  with  mine  involv’d,  and  knows  that  I 
Should  prove  a  bitter  morsel,  and  his  bane, 

Whenever  that  shall  be ;  so  Fate  pronounc’d. 

But  thou,  O  father,  I  forewarn  thee,  shun  8i« 

His  deadly  arrow ;  neither  vainly  hope 
To  be  invulnerable  in  those  bright  arms, 

Though  temper’d  heav’nly  ;  for  that  mortal  dint, 

Save  he  who  reigns  above,  none  can  resist.” 

She  finish’d ;  and  the  suttle  fiend  his  lore 
Soon  learn’d,  now  milder,  and  thus  answer’d  smooth : 

“  Dear  daughter  —  since  thou  claim’st  me  for  thy 
sire, 

And  my  fair  son  here  show’st  me,  the  dear  pledge 
Of  dalliance  had  with  thee  in  Heav’n,  and  joys 
Then  sweet,  now  sad  to  mention,  through  dire  change  82« 
Bef all’ll  us  unforeseen,  unthought  of  —  know, 

I  come  no  enemie,  but  to  set  free 
From  out  this  dark  and  dismal  house  of  pain 
Both  him  and  thee,  and  all  the  Heav’nly  host 
Of  Spirits  that,  in  our  just  pretences  arm’d, 

Fell  with  us  from  on  high.  From  them  I  go 

This  uncouth  errand  sole,  and  one  for  all 

Myself  expose,  with  lonely  steps  to  tread 

Th’  unfounded  deep,  and  through  the  void  immense 

To  search  with  wand  ring  quest  a  place  foretold  sa 

Should  be,  and,  by  concurring  signs,  ere  now 

Created  vast  and  round,  a  place  of  bliss 

827  Uncouth.  Compare  line  407. 
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In  the  pourlieues  of  Heav’n,  and  therein  plac’t 

A  race  of  upstart  creatures,  to  supply 

Perhaps  our  vacant  room,  though  more  remov’d, 

Least  Heaven,  surcharg’d  with  potent  multitude, 

Might  hap  to  move  new  broiles.  Be  this,  or  aught 

Then  this  more  secret,  now  design’d,  I  haste 

To  know  ;  and,  this  once  known,  shall  soon  return, 

And  bring  ye  to  the  place  where  thou  and  Death  sm 

Shall  dwell  at  ease,  and  up  and  down  unseen 

Wing  silently  the  buxom  air,  imbalm’d 

With  odours :  there  ve  shall  be  fed  and  fill’d 

«/ 

Immeasurably  ;  all  things  shall  be  your  prey.” 

He  ceas’d,  for  both  seem’d  highly  pleas’d,  and 
Death 

Grinn’d  horrible  a  ghastly  smile,  to  hear 
His  famine  should  be  filled,  and  blest  his  raawe 
Destined  to  that  good  hour.  No  less  rejoyc’d 
His  mother  bad,  and  thus  bespake  her  sire  : 

“  The  key  of  this  infernal  pit,  by  due  wo 

And  by  command  of  Heav’n’s  all-powerful  King, 

I  keep,  by  him  forbidden  to  unlock 
These  adamantine  gates  ;  against  all  force 
Death  ready  stands  to  interpose  his  dart, 

Fearless  to  be  o’rematcht  by  living  might. 

But  what  ow  I  to  his  commands  above, 

Who  hates  me,  and  hath  hither  thrust  me  down 
Into  this  gloom  of  Tartarus  profound, 

To  sit  in  hateful  office  here  confin’d, 

Inhabitant  of  Heav’n  and  Heav’nlie-born,  oam 

Here  in  perpetual  agonie  and  pain, 

833.  Pourlieues  —  purlieus,  outskirts. 

836.  Least  =  lest. 

842.  Buxom,  so  frequently  misused,  means  properly  “  bend¬ 
ing,”  “  yielding.”  Compare  German  biegsam. 
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With  terrors  and  with  clamors  compasst  round 
Of  mine  own  brood,  that  on  my  bowels  feed  ? 

Thou  art  my  father,  thou  my  author,  thou 

My  being  gav’st  me ;  whom  should  I  obey 

But  thee?  whom  follow?  Thou  wilt  bring  me  soon 

To  that  new  world  of  light  and  bliss,  among 

The  gods  who  live  at  ease,  where  I  shall  reign 

At  thy  right  hand  voluptuous,  as  beseems 

Thy  daughter  and  thy  darling,  without  end.”  tn 

Thus  saying,  from  her  side  the  fatal  key, 

Sad  instrument  of  all  our  woe,  she  took ; 

And,  towards  the  gate  routing  her  bestial  train, 
Forthwith  the  huge  porcullis  high  up-drew, 

Which  but  herself  not  all  the  Stygian  powers 
Could  once  have  mov’d ;  then  in  the  key-hole  turns 
Th’  intricate  wards,  and  everv  bolt  and  bar 
Of  massie  iron  or  sollid  rock  with  ease 
Unfastens :  on  a  sudden  open  flie, 

With  impetuous  recoil  and  jarring  sound,  88« 

Th’  infernal  doors,  and  on  their  hinges  grate 
Harsh  thunder,  that  the  lowest  bottom  shook 
Of  Erebus.  She  open’d,  but  to  shut 
Excell’d  her  power ;  the  gates  wide  open  stood, 

That  with  extended  wings  a  banner’d  host, 

Under  spread  ensigns  marching,  might  pass  through 
With  horse  and  chariots  rankt  in  loose  array; 

So  wide  they  stood,  and  like  a  furnace-moutli 
Cast  forth  redounding  smoak  and  ruddy  flame. 

Before  thir  eyes  in  sudden  view  appear  8M 

The  secrets  of  the  hoarie  deep,  a  dark 

879-883.  Note  the  swift,  abrupt  movement  and  the  bursting 
Bound  of  these  lines. 

889.  Redounding  is  used  in  the  sense  of  “rolling1  in  bib 
lows  ; y'  it  is  from  redundare,  to  overflow. 
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Illimitable  ocean,  without  bound, 

YY  ithout  dimension  ;  where  length,  breadth,  and  highth. 

And  time,  and  place,  are  lost ;  where  eldest  Night 

And  Chaos,  ancestors  of  Nature,  hold 

Cternal  anarchie,  amidst  the  noise 

Of  endless  warrs,  and  by  confusion  stand. 

For  Hot,  Cold,  Moist,  and  Dry,  four  champions  fierce, 

Strive  here  for  maistrie,  and  to  battel  bring 

Thir  embryon  atoms  ;  they  around  the  flag  w# 

Of  each  his  faction,  in  thir  several  clanns, 

Light-arm’d  or  heavy,  sharp,  smooth,  swift,  or  slow, 

Swarm  populous,  unnumber’d  as  the  sands 

Of  Barca  or  Cyrene’s  torrid  soil, 

Levied  to  side  with  warring  winds,  and  poise 

Thir  lighter  wings.  To  whom  these  most  adhere 

Hee  rules  a  moment  ;  Chaos  umpire  sits, 

And  by  decision  more  embroiles  the  fray 

By  which  he  reigns  ;  next  him  high  arbiter, 

Chance  governs  all.  Into  this  wilde  Abyss,  m§ 

The  womb  of  Nature,  and  perhaps  her  grave, 

Of  neither  sea,  nor  shore,  nor  air,  nor  fire, 

But  all  these  in  their  pregnant  causes  mixt 

Confus’dly,  and  which  thus  must  ever  fight, 

Unless  tli’  Almighty  Maker  them  ordain 

His  dark  materials  to  create  more  worlds  — 

Into  this  wild  Abyss  the  warie  Fiend 

Stood  on  the  brink  of  Hell  and  look’d  a  while, 

Pondering  his  voyage ;  for  no  narrow  frith 

He  had  to  cross.  Nor  was  his  eare  less  peal’d  92f 

YY  ith  noises  loud  and  ruinous  (to  compare 

% 

898.  See  note  to  line  274. 

899.  Maistrie,  an  old  Chaucerian  form  for  mastery* 

904.  Barca  and  Cyrene,  cities  of  northern  Africa. 

920.  Peal’d  =  assailed  with  noise,  deafened. 
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Great  things  with  small)  then  when  Bellona  storms, 
With  all  her  battering  engines  bent  to  rase 
Som  capital  city ;  or  less  then  if  this  frame 
Of  Heav’n  were  falling,  and  these  elements  f 
In  mutinie  had  from  her  axle  torn 
The  stedfast  Earth.  At  last  his  sail-broad  vannes 
He  spreads  for  flight,  and  in  the  surging  smoak* 
Uplifted  spurns  the  ground  :  thence  many  a  league^ 
As  in  a  cloudy  chair,  ascending  rides  *  930 

Audacious ;  but,  that  seat  soon  failing,  meets  > 

A  vast  vacuitie  :  all  unawares, 

Fluttring  his  pennons  vain,  plumb-down  he  drops  ' 
Ten  thousand  fadom  deep,  and  to  this  hour  <* 

Down  had  been  falling,  had  not  by  ill  chance  * 

The  strong  rebuff  of  som  tumultuous  cloud,  * 

Instinct  with  fire  and  nitre,  hurried  him  • 

As  many  miles  aloft ;  that  fury  stay’d  —  1 
Quencht  in  a  boggy  Syrtis,  neither  sea, 

Nor  good  dry  land  —  nigh  founder’d,  on  he  fares, 
Treading  the  crude  consistence,  half  on  foot, 

Half  flying ;  behoves  him  now  both  oare  and  saile. 

As  when  a  gryfon  through  the  wilderness 
With  winged  course,  ore  hill  or  moarie  dale, 

Pursues  the  Arimaspian,  who  by  stelth 
Had  from  his  wakeful  custody  purloin’d 
The  guarded  gold  :  so  eagerly  the  Fiend 


940 


927.  Vannes  (vans)  =  wings,  from  Italian  vanni. 

939.  Syrtis,  the  name  of  some  sandbanks  and  quicksands  off 
the  north  coast  of  Africa,  came  to  be  used  generally  for  any 
region  of  the  sort. 

943-947.  The  Arimaspians,  according  to  the  legend,  were  a 
one-eyed  people  of  Scythia  who  fought  constantly  with  the  grif 
iins,  half-eagle  and  half-lion,  for  the  gold  of  the  mines  which 
these  monsters  guarded. 
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O’re  bog  or  steep,  through  strait,  rough,  dense,  or  rare, 
With  head,  hands,  wings,  or  feet,  pursues  his  way, 
And  swims,  or  sinks,  or  wades,  or  creeps,  or  flies.  950 
At  length  a  universal  hubbub  wilde 
Of  stunning  sounds  and  voices  all  confus’d, 

Borne  through  the  hollow  dark,  assaults  his  eare 
With  loudest  vehemence.  Thither  he  plyes 
Undaunted,  to  meet  there  whatever  Power 
Or  Spirit  of  the  nethermost  Abyss 
Might  in  that  noise  reside,  of  whom  to  ask 
Which  way  the  neerest  coast  of  darkness  lyes 
Bordring  on  light ;  when  straight  behold  the  throne 
Of  Chaos,  and  his  dark  pavilion  spread  960 

Wide  on  the  wasteful  Deep !  With  him  enthron’d 
Sat  sable-vested  Night,  eldest  of  things, 

The  consort  of  his  reign  ;  and  by  them  stood 
Orcus  and  Ades,  and  the  dreaded  name 
Of  Demogorgon  ;  Rumour  next  and  Chance, 

And  Tumult  and  Confusion  all  imbroil’d, 

And  Discord  with  a  thousand  various  mouths. 

T’  whom  Satan,  turning  boldly,  thus  t  “  Ye  Powers 
And  Spirits  of  this  nethermost  Abyss, 

Chaos  and  ancient  Night,  I  come  no  spy,  979 

With  purpose  to  explore  or  to  disturb 
The  secrets  of  your  realm ;  but,  by  constraint 
Wand  ring  this  darksome  desart,  as  my  way 
Lies  through  your  spacious  empire  up  to  light, 

Alone  and  without  guide,  half  lost,  I  seek, 

What  readiest  path  leads  where  your  gloomie  bounds 
Confine  with  Heav’n  ;  or  if  som  other  place, 

From  your  dominion  won,  th’  Ethereal  King 
Possesses  lately,  thither  to  arrive 

948-950.  Notice  the  suggestion  of  weariness,  confusion,  and 
Struggle,  in  the  monosyllables. 
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I  travel  this  profound.  Direct  my  course  :  sso 

Directed,  no  mean  recompence  it  brings 
To  your  behoof,  if  I  that  region  lost, 

All  usurpation  thence  expell’d,  reduce 
To  her  original  darkness  and  your  sway 
(Which  is  my  present  journey),  and  once  more 
Erect  the  standard  there  of  ancient  Night. 

Yours  be  th’  advantage  all,  mine  the  revenge !  ” 

Thus  Satan  ;  and  him  thus  the  Anarch  old, 

With  faultring  speech  and  visage  incomposed, 

Answer’d :  “  I  know  thee,  stranger,  who  thou  art,  990 

That  mighty  leading  Angel,  who  of  late 

Made  head  against  Heav’n’s  King,  though  overthrown. 

I  saw  and  heard  ;  for  such  a  numerous  host 

Fled  not  in  silence  through  the  frighted  deep, 

With  ruin  upon  ruin,  rout  on  rout, 

Confusion  worse  confounded  ;  and  Heav’n-gates 
Pour’d  out  by  millions  her  victorious  bands, 

Pursuing.  I  upon  my  frontieres  here 

Keep  residence ;  if  all  I  can  will  serve 

That  little  which  is  left  so  to  defend,  1000 

Encroacht  on  still  through  our  intestine  broiles 

Weak’ning  the  scepter  of  old  Night:  first  Hell, 

Your  dungeon,  stretching  far  and  wide  beneath  ; 

Now  lately  Heav’n  and  Earth,  another  world 
Hung  o’re  my  realm,  link’d  in  a  golden  chain 
To  that  side  Heav’n  from  whence  your  legions  fell. 

If  that  way  be  your  walk,  you  have  not  farr  ; 

So  much  the  neerer  danger.  Go,  and  speed ! 

Havock,  and  spoil,  and  ruin,  are  my  gain.” 

He  ceas’d  ;  and  Satan  staid  not  to  reply,  101c 

But,  glad  that  now  his  sea  should  find  a  shore, 

With  fresh  alacritie  and  force  renew’d 
Springs  upward,  like  a  pyramid  of  fire, 
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Into  the  wilde  expanse,  and  through  the  shock 
Of  fighting  elements,  on  all  sides  round 
Environ’d,  wins  his  way ;  harder  beset 
And  more  endanger’d,  then  when  Argo  pass’d 
Through  Bosporus  betwixt  the  justling  rocks ; 

Or  when  Ulysses  on  the  larbord  shunn’d 

Chary bdis,  and  by  th’  other  whirlpool  stear’d  :  102* 

So  he  with  difficulty  and  labour  hard 

Mov’d  on  :  with  difficulty  and  labour  hee  ; 

But,  hee  once  past,  soon  after,  when  Man  fell, 

Strange  alteration  !  Sin  and  Death  amain, 

Following  his  track  (such  was  the  will  of  Heav’n) 
Pav’d  after  him  a  broad  and  beaten  way 
Over  the  dark  Abyss,  whose  boiling  gulf 
Tamely  endur’d  a  bridge  of  wondrous  length, 

From  Hell  continu’d,  reaching  th’  utmost  orbe 
Of  this  frail  world ;  by  which  the  Spirits  perverse  103* 
With  easie  intercourse  pass  to  and  fro 
To  tempt  or  punish  mortals,  except  whom 
God  and  good  Angels  guard  by  special  grace. 

But  now  at  last  the  sacred  influence 
Of  light  appears,  and  from  the  walls  of  Heav’n 
Shoots  farr  into  the  bosom  of  dim  Night 
A  glimmering  dawn.  Here  Nature  first  begins 
Her  fardest  verge,  and  Chaos  to  retire, 

As  from  her  outmost  works,  a  broken  foe, 

With  tumult  less  and  with  less  hostile  din ;  imq 

1017,  1018.  The  allusion  is  to  the  voyage  of  Jason  to  Colchir 
in  search  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  His  boat  was  named  the  Argo 
The  “justling  rocks”  are  the  Symplegades,  which  moved  to¬ 
gether  to  crush  boats  sailing  between. 

1029.  Utmost  orbe,  the  outermost  of  the  ten  concentric 
spheres  that,  according  to  the  Ptolemaic  system,  surrounded  the 
earth. 
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That  Satan  with  less  toil,  and  now  writh  ease, 

Wafts  on  the  calmer  wave  by  dubious  light, 

And,  like  a  weather-beaten  vessel,  holds 
Gladly  the  port,  though  shrouds  and  tackle  torn  ; 

Or  in  the  emptier  waste,  resembling  air, 

W eighs  his  spread  wings,  at  leasure  to  behold 
Farr  off  th’  empyreal  Heav’n,  extended  wide 
In  circuit,  undetermin’d  square  or  round, 

With  opal  towers  and  battlements  adorn’d 
Of  living  saphire,  once  his  native  seat ;  105« 

And  fast  by,  hanging  in  a  golden  chain, 

This  pendent  world,  in  bigness  as  a  starr 
Of  smallest  magnitude  close  by  the  moon. 

Thither,  full  fraught  with  mischievous  revenge, 
Accurst,  and  in  a  cursed  hour,  he  hies. 

1043.  Holds  =  makes  for. 

1051.  The  conception  of  the  chain  is  taken  from  Homer  (Iliad, 
viii.  18-27),  according  to  whom  Zeus  has  suspended  from  Heaven 
a  golden  chain,  by  which  he  can  draw  up  the  earth  and  the 
sea,  “  although,”  the  poet  naively  adds,  “  they  cannot  draw  him 
down.” 


ARGUMENT  OF  THE  THIRD  BOOK. 


God  sitting  on  his  Throne  sees  Satan  flying  towards  this  worlds 
then  newly  created  ;  sheivs  him  to  the  Son  who  sat  at  his  right  hand ; 
foretells  the  success  of  Satan  in  perverting  mankind  j  clears  his  own 
Justice  and  Wisdom  from  all  imputation ,  having  created  Man  free 
and  able  enough  to  have  withstood  his  Tempter ;  yet  declares  his 
purpose  of  grace  towards  him ,  in  regard  he  fell  not  of  his  own 
malice ,  as  Satan  did ,  but  by  him  seduc’t.  —  The  Son  of  God  ren¬ 
ders  praises  to  his  Father  for  the  manifestation  of  his  gracious  pur¬ 
pose  towards  Man  ;  but  God  again  declares ,  that  Grace  cannot  be 
extended  towards  Man  without  the  satisfaction  of  divine  Justice ; 
Man  hath  offended  the  majesty  of  God  by  aspiring  to  Godhead, 
and  therefore  with  all  his  Progeny  devoted  to  death  must  dye,  unless 
some  one  can  be  found  sufficient  to  answer  for  his  offence ,  and 
under goe  his  Punishment.  —  The  Son  of  God  freely  offers  himself 
a  Ransome  for  Man :  the  Father  accepts  him,  ordains  his  incar¬ 
nation,  pronounces  his  exaltation  above  all  Names  in  Heaven  and 
Earth ;  commands  all  the  Angels  to  adore  him ;  they  obey ,  and 
hymning  to  thir  Harps  in  full  Quire,  celebrate  the  Father  and  the 
Son.  —  Mean  while  Satan  alights  upon  the  bare  convex  of  this  World's 
outermost  Orb  ;  where  wandering  he  first  finds  a  place  since  call'd 
The  Lymbo  of  Vanity  ;  ivhat.  persons  and  things  fly  up  thither ;  thence 
comes  to  the  Gate  of  Heaven,  describ'd  ascending  by  stairs,  and  the 
waters  above  the  Firmament  that  flow  about  it :  His  passage  thence 
to  the  Orb  of  the  Sun  ;  he  finds  there  Uriel  the  Regent  of  that  Orb, 
but  first  changes  himself  into  the  shape  of  a  meaner  Angel ;  and 
pretending  a  zealous  desire  to  behold  the  new  Creation  and  Man 
whom  God  had  plac't  here,  inquires  of  him  the  place  of  his  habita¬ 
tion,  and  is  directed  j  alights  first  on  Mount  Niphates. 


BOOK  III. 


Hail,  holy  Light,  offspring  of  Heav’n  first-born  1 

Or  of  tli’  Eternal  coeternal  beam 

May  I  express  thee  unblam’d  ?  since  God  is  light, 

And  never  but  in  unapproached  light 

Dwelt  from  eternitie,  dwelt  then  in  thee, 

Br  ight  effluence  of  bright  essence  increate ! 

Or  hear’st  thou  rather  pure  Ethereal  stream, 

W  hose  fountain  who  shall  tell  ?  Before  the  sun, 
Before  the  Heavens,  thou  wert,  and  at  the  voice 
Of  God,  as  with  a  mantle,  didst  invest  if 

The  rising  World  of  waters  dark  and  deep, 

Won  from  the  void  and  formless  infinite ! 

Thee  I  revisit  now  with  bolder  wing, 

Escap’d  the  Stygian  pool,  though  long  detain’d 
In  that  obscure  sojourn,  while  in  my  flight, 

Through  utter  and  through  middle  darkness  borne 

1.  With  the  beginning  of  the  third  book,  we  enter  upon  a  new 
*tage  of  the  poem.  Hitherto  the  scene  has  been  laid  amid  the 
darkness  of  Hell  and  the  obscure  confusion  of  Chaos  ;  now  it 
mounts  into  the  cheerful  sun-illumined  spaces  of  our  universe 
and  into  the  clear  radiance  of  Heaven.  The  reference  which 
Milton  makes  in  this  “  Hymn  to  Light  ”  to  his  own  blindness 
gains  from  the  context  both  pathos  and  dignity.  It  will  be  of 
interest  to  compare  with  this  exordium  the  opening  canto  of  the 
Purgatorio  of  Dante,  by  which  Milton  may  have  been  influenced. 

2,3.  The  meaning  is,  “May  I  without  incurring  blame  call 
thee  coeternal  with  God  ?  ”  In  the  lines  that  follow  he  seeks  to 
justify  the  epithet. 

7.  Hear’st  thou  rather,  i.  e.,  Dost  thou  prefer  to  be  called. 

16.  Utter  darkness,  outer  darkness,  Hell  :  middle  darkness, 
Chaos. 
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With  other  notes  than  to  th’  Orphean  lyre 
I  sung  of  Chaos  and  eternal  Night ; 

Taught  by  the  Heav’nly  Muse  to  venture  down 
The  dark  descent,  and  up  to  re-ascend,  2€ 

Though  hard  and  rare  :  thee  I  revisit  safe, 

And  feel  thy  sovran  vital  lamp  ;  but  thou 
Revisit’st  not  these  eyes,  that  rowle  in  vain 
To  find  thy  piercing  ray,  and  find  no  dawn ; 

So  thick  a  drop  serene  hath  quencht  thir  orbs, 

Or  dim  suffusion  veil’d.  Yet  not  the  more 
Cease  I  to  wander  where  the  Muses  haunt 
Cleer  spring,  or  shadie  grove,  or  sunnie  hill, 

Smit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song  ;  but  chief 
Thee,  Sion,  and  the  flowrie  brooks  beneath,  » 

That  wash  thy  hallow’d  feet,  and  warbling  flow, 
Nightly  I  visit ;  nor  somtimes  forget 
Those  other  two  equal’d  with  me  in  fate, 

(So  were  I  equal’d  with  them  in  renown  !) 

Blind  Thamyris  and  blind  Maeonides, 

And  Tiresias  and  Phineus,  prophets  old ; 

Then  feed  on  thoughts  that  voluntarie  move 

21.  Rare  =:  seldom  accomplished.  Milton  has  in  mind  the 
passage  in  the  jEneid  beginning  “  Facilis  descensus  Averni.” 

25.  Drop  serene,  a  technical  term,  Latin  gutta  serena ,  for 
the  affection  of  the  optic  nerve  which  caused  Milton’s  blindness. 

32.  Nor  somtimes  forget  is  an  involved  phrase  for  “And 
often  recall.” 

34.  This  line  is  clearly  parenthetical,  though  not  usually 
printed  so.  The  meaning  is,  “Would  that  I  were  as  like  them 
in  renown,  as  I  am  in  misfortune.” 

35,  36.  Thamyris,  an  obscure  Thracian  bard,  mentioned  b’ 
Homer  {Iliad,  ii.  595-600)  ;  Maeonides,  i.  e.,  Homer,  so  callec 
from  Maeonia,  the  ancient  name  of  Lydia  ;  Tiresias,  the  blind 
Theban  seer  who  figures  in  the  OEdipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles ; 
Phineus,  a  blind  king  and  prophet  of  Thrace,  see  AEneid,  iii.  211** 
213. 
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Harmonious  numbers  ;  as  the  wakeful  bird 

Sings  darkling,  and  in  shadiest  covert  hid 

Tunes  her  nocturnal  note.  Thus  with  the  year  « 

Seasons  return ;  but  not  to  me  returns 

Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  ev’n  or  morn, 

Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer’s  rose, 

Or  flocks,  or  heards,  or  human  face  divine ; 

But  cloud  instead  and  ever- during  dark 
Surrounds  me,  from  the  chearful  wayes  of  men 
Cut  off,  and,  for  the  book  of  knowledg  fair, 

Presented  with  a  universal  blanc 

Of  Nature’s  works,  to  mee  expung’d  and  ras’d. 

And  wisdome  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out.  « 

So  much  the  rather  thou,  celestial  Light, 

Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  powers 
Irradiate:  there  plant  eyes,  all  mist  from  thence 
Purge  and  disperse,  that  I  may  see  and  tell 
Of  things  invisible  to  mortal  sight. 

Now  had  the  Almighty  Father  from  above, 

From  the  pure  Empyrean  where  he  sits 

High  thron’d  above  all  highth,  bent  down  his  eye, 

His  own  works  and  their  works  at  once  to  view  : 
About  him  all  the  Sanctities  of  Heaven  6* 

Stood  thick  as  starrs,  and  from  his  sight  receiv’d 
Beatitude  past  utterance  ;  on  his  right 
The  radiant  image  of  his  glory  sat, 

His  onely  Son.  On  earth  he  first  beheld 
Our  two  first  parents,  yet  the  onely  two 
Of  mankind,  in  the  happie  Garden  plac’t, 

Reaping  immortal  fruits  of  joy  and  love, 

61,  62.  A  reference  to  the  Yisio  Beatifica,  or  power  of  ec* 
static  contemplation  of  the  divine  essence,  about  which  mediaeval 
writers  have  so  much  to  say.  Compare  the  account  of  the 
*  Beatifi#  vision  ”  in  the  last  canto  of  Dante’s  Paradiso. 
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Uninterrupted  joy,  unri vail’d  love, 

In  blissful  solitude.  He  then  survey’d 

Hell  and  the  gulf  between,  and  Satan  there,  70 

Coasting  the  wall  of  Heav’n  on  this  side  Night 

In  the  dun  air  sublime,  and  ready  now 

To  stoop  with  wearied  wings  and  willing  feet 

On  the  bare  outside  of  this  World,  that  seem’d 

Firm  land  imbosom’d  without  firmament, 

Uncertain  which,  in  ocean  or  in  air. 

Him  God  beholding  from  his  prospect  high, 

Wherein  past,  present,  future,  he  beholds, 

Thus  to  his  onely  Son  foreseeing  spake  : 

“  Onely  begotten  Son,  seest  thou  what  rage  8« 

Transports  our  Adversarie  ?  whom  no  bounds 
Prescrib’d,  no  barrs  of  Hell,  nor  all  the  chains 
Heapt  on  him  there,  nor  yet  the  main  Abyss 
Wide  interrupt,  can  hold  ;  so  bent  he  seems 
On  desparate  reveng,  that  shall  redound 
Upon  his  own  rebellious  head.  And  now, 

Through  all  restraint  broke  loose,  he  wings  his  way 
Not  farr  off  Heav’n,  in  the  precincts  of  light, 

Directly  towards  the  new-created  World, 

And  Man  there  plac’t,  with  purpose  to  assay  9# 

if  him  by  force  he  can  destroy,  or,  worse, 

By  some  false  guile  pervert :  and  shall  pervert  5 
For  Man  will  harken  to  his  glozing  lyes, 

And  easily  transgress  the  sole  command, 

Sole  pledge  of  his  obedience  ;  so  will  fall 
Hee  and  his  faithless  progenie.  Whose  fault  ? 

75.  Without  firmament,  without  sky,  because  the  sky  is 
inside  the  Primum  Mobile,  or  opaque  outer  shell  on  which  Satan 
is  about  to  alight. 

93.  Glozing  —  deceitfully  flattering.  The  word  is  connected 
with  gloss  and  glossary. 
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Whose  but  liis  own  ?  Ingrate,  he  had  of  mee 
All  he  could  have  ;  I  made  him  just  and  right, 
Sufficient  to  have  stood,  though  free  to  fall. 

Such  I  created  all  th’  ethereal  Powers  io« 

And  Spirits,  both  them  who  stood  and  them  who  fail’d  : 
Freely  they  stood  who  stood,  and  fell  who  fell. 

Not  free,  what  proof  could  they  have  given  sincere 
Of  true  allegiance,  constant  faith,  or  love, 

Where  onely  what  they  needs  must  do  appear’d, 

Not  what  they  would  ?  what  praise  could  they  receive, 
What  pleasure  I,  from  such  obedience  paid, 

When  will  and  reason  —  reason  also  is  choice  — 
Useless  and  vain,  of  freedom  both  despoil’d, 

Made  passive  both,  had  served  necessitie,  u* 

Not  mee  ?  They  therefore,  as  to  right  belong’d 
So  were  created,  nor  can  justly  accuse 
Thir  Maker,  or  thir  making,  or  thir  fate, 

As  if  predestination  overrul’d 

Thir  will,  dispos’d  by  absolute  decree 

Or  high  foreknowledge.  They  themselves  decreed 

Thir  own  revolt,  not  I :  if  I  foreknew, 

Foreknowledge  had  no  influence  on  their  fault, 

Which  had  no  less  prov’d  certain  unforeknowiio 
So  without  least  impulse  or  shadow  of  fate,  12c 

Or  aught  by  me  immutablie  foreseen, 

They  trespass,  authors  to  themselves  in  all. 

Both  what  they  judge  and  what  they  choose  ;  for  so 
I  form’d  them  free,  and  free  they  must  remain 
Till  they  enthrall  themselves :  I  else  must  change 

107-110.  The  meaning  seems  to  be,  “  What  pleasure  could  1 
receive  from  Man’s  obedience,  if  both  his  reason,  by  which  he  is 
enabled  to  discern  the  right,  and  his  will,  by  which  he  is  enabled 
actively  to  follow  it,  were  deprived  of  free  play  and  made  the 
passive  instruments  of  necessity  ?  ” 
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Thir  nature,  and  revoke  the  high  decree 

Unchangeable,  eternal,  which  ordain’d 

Thir  freedom  ;  they  themselves  ordain’d  thir  fall. 

The  first  sort  by  thir  own  suggestion  fell, 
Self-tempted,  self-deprav’d  ;  Man  falls,  deceiv’d  l* 
By  th’  other  first :  Man  therefore  shall  find  grace ; 
The  other,  none.  In  mercy  and  justice  both, 

Through  Heav’n  and  Earth,  so  shall  my  glorie  excel ; 
But  mercy,  first  and  last,  shall  brightest  shine.” 

Thus  while  God  spake  ambrosial  fragrance  fill’d 
All  Heav’n,  and  in  the  blessed  Spirits  elect 
Sense  of  new  joy  ineffable  diffus’d. 

Beyond  compare  the  Son  of  God  was  seen 
Most  glorious ;  in  him  all  his  Father  shon 
Substantially  express’d  ;  and  in  his  face  w* 

Divine  compassion  visibly  appeer’d, 

Love  without  end,  and  without  measure  grace ; 

Which  uttering,  thus  he  to  his  Father  spake  : 

“  O  Father,  gracious  was  that  word  which  clos’d 
Thy  sovran  sentence,  that  Man  should  find  grace  ; 

For  which  both  Heav’n  and  Earth  shall  high  extoll 
Thy  praises,  with  th’  innumerable  sound 
Of  hymns  and  sacred  songs,  wherewith  thy  throne 
Encompass’d  shall  resound  thee  ever  blest. 

For  should  Man  finally  be  lost  ?  should  Man,  la 

Thy  creature  late  so  lov’d,  thy  youngest  son, 

Fall  circumvented  thus  by  fraud,  though  joyn’d 
With  his  own  folly?  that  be  from  thee  farr, 

That  farr  be  from  thee,  Father,  who  art  judg 
Of  all  things  made,  and  judgest  onely  right ! 

Or  shall  the  Adversarie  thus  obtain 

His  end,  and  frustrate  thine?  shall  he  fulfil 

143.  Which  uttering,  i.  e.}  expressing  in  liis  countenance 
compassion,  love,  and  grace. 
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His  malice,  and  thy  goodness  bring  to  naught? 
Dr  proud  return,  though  to  his  heavier  doom, 
Yet  with  revenge  accomplisht,  and  to  Hell 
Draw  after  him  the  whole  race  of  mankind, 

By  him  corrupted  ?  or  wilt  thou  thyself 
Abolish  thy  creation,  and  unmake, 

For  him,  what  for  thy  glorie  thou  hast  made  ? 

So  should  thy  goodness  and  thy  greatness  both 
Be  question’d  and  blasphem’d  without  defence.5’ 

To  whom  the  great  Creatour  thus  reply’d  : 

“  O  Son,  in  whom  my  soul  hath  chief  delight, 
Son  of  my  bosom,  Son  who  art  alone 
My  word,  my  wisdom,  and  effectual  might, 

All  hast  thou  spoken  as  my  thoughts  are,  all 
As  my  eternal  purpose  hath  decreed. 

Man  shall  not  quite  be  lost,  but  sav’d  who  will  ; 
Yet  not  of  will  in  him,  but  grace  in  me 
Freely  voutsaf’t.  Once  more  I  will  renew 
His  lapsed  powers,  though  forfeit,  and  enthrall’d 
By  sin  to  foul  exorbitant  desires : 

Upheld  by  me,  yet  once  more  he  shall  stand 
On  even  ground  against  his  mortal  foe  ; 

By  me  upheld,  that  he  may  know  how  frail 
His  fall’n  condition  is,  and  to  me  ow 
All  his  deliv’rance,  and  to  none  but  me. 

Some  I  have  chosen  of  peculiar  grace, 

Elect  above  the  rest ;  so  is  my  will : 

The  rest  shall  hear  me  call,  and  oft  be  warn’d 
Thir  sinful  state,  and  to  appease  betimes 
Th’  incensed  Deitie,  while  offer’d  grace 
Invites ;  for  I  will  cleer  thir  senses  dark, 

What  may  suffice,  and  soften  stonie  hearts 
To  pray,  repent,  and  bring  obedience  due. 

To  prayer,  repentance,  and  obedience  due* 
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Though  but  endevor’d  with  sincere  intent, 

Mine  ear  shall  not  be  slow,  mine  eye  not  shut. 

And  I  will  place  within  them  as  a  guide 
My  umpire  Conscience  ;  whom  if  they  will  hear, 
Light  after  light  well  us’d  they  shall  attain, 

And  to  the  end  persisting  safe  arrive. 

This  my  long  sufferance  and  my  day  of  grace 
They  who  neglect  and  scorn  shall  never  taste ; 

But  hard  be  harden’d,  blind  be  blinded  more,  203 

That  they  may  stumble  on,  and  deeper  fall ; 

And  none  but  such  from  mercy  I  exclude. 

But  yet  all  is  not  don.  Man,  disobeying, 

Disloyal  breaks  his  fealtie,  and  sinns 
Against  the  high  supremacie  of  Heaven, 

Affecting  Godhead,  and  so,  losing  all, 

To  expiate  his  treason  hath  naught  left, 

But,  to  destruction  sacred  and  devote, 

He  with  his  whole  posteritie  must  dye  — 

Dye  hee  or  justice  must ;  unless  for  him  210 

Som  other,  able  and  as  willing,  pay 
The  rigid  satisfaction,  death  for  death. 

Say,  Heav’nly  powers,  where  shall  we  find  such  love? 
Which  of  ye  will  be  mortal,  to  redeem 
Man’s  mortal  crime,  and  just  th’  unjust  to  save  ? 
Dwels  in  all  Heaven  charitie  so  deare  ?” 

He  asked,  but  all  the  Heav’nly  quire  stood  mute, 
And  silence  was  in  Heav’n  :  on  Man’s  behalf 
Patron  or  intercessor  none  appeer’d  — 

Much  less  that  durst  upon  his  own  head  draw  223 

216.  Charitie  so  deare  =  so  costly,  involving  so  much  sacri¬ 
fice. 

219.  The  use  of  the  word  “patron”  in  its  Latin  sense  of 
96 defender  at  law”  is  in  keeping  with  the  legal  wording  of  the 
passage. 
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The  deadly  forfeiture,  and  ransom  set. 

And  now  without  redemption  all  mankind 
Must  have  been  lost,  adjudged  to  Death  and  Hell 
By  doom  severe,  had  not  the  Son  of  God, 

In  whom  the  fulness  dwels  of  love  divine, 

His  dearest  mediation  thus  renew’d  : 

“Father,  thy  word  is  passed,  Man  shall  find  grace; 
And  shall  grace  not  find  means,  that  finds  her  way, 
The  speediest  of  thy  winged  messengers, 

To  visit  all  thy  creatures,  and  to  all  231 

Comes  unprevented,  unimplor’d,  unsought  ? 

Happie  for  Man,  so  coming !  He  her  aide 
Can  never  seek,  once  dead  in  sins  and  lost : 
Attonement  for  himself,  or  offering  meet, 

Indebted  and  undon,  hath  none  to  bring. 

Behold  mee,  then  :  mee  for  him,  life  for  life, 

I  offer ;  on  mee  let  thine  anger  fall ; 

Account  mee  Man  ;  I  for  his  sake  will  leave 

Thy  bosom,  and  this  glorie  next  to  thee 

Freely  put  off,  and  for  him  lastly  dye  aid 

Well  pleas’d;  on  me  let  Death  wreak  all  his  rage: 

Under  his  gloomie  power  I  shall  not  long 

Lie  vanquisht :  thou  hast  giv’n  me  to  possess 

Life  in  myself  for  ever  ;  by  thee  I  live  ; 

Though  now  to  Death  I  yield,  and  am  his  due, 

All  that  of  me  can  die,  yet,  that  debt  paid, 

Thou  wilt  not  leave  me  in  the  loath som  grave, 

His  prey,  nor  suffer  my  unspotted  soule 
For  ever  with  corruption  there  to  dwell ; 

231.  Unprevented.  Used  in  the  somewhat  difficult  sense  of 
“unanticipated  by  prayer  or  effort  from  Latin  prcevenire,  to 
come  in  advance,  to  anticipate.  The  line  should  he  compared 
with  line  185,  Book  II. 

237  The  double  e  in  “mee”  may  be  intended  for  emphasis. 
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But  I  shall  rise  victorious,  and  subdue  200 

My  vanquisher,  spoil’ d  of  his  vaunted  spoile. 

Death  his  death’s  wound  shall  then  receive,  and  stoop 
Inglorious,  of  his  mortall  sting  disarm’d ; 

I  through  the  ample  air  in  triumph  high 
Shall  lead  Hell  captive  maugre  Hell,  and  show 
The  powers  of  Darkness  bound.  Thou,  at  the  sight 
Pleas’d,  out  of  Heaven  slialt  look  down  and  smile, 
While,  by  thee  rais’d,  I  ruin  all  my  foes, 

Death  last,  and  with  his  carcase  glut  the  grave ; 

Then,  with  the  multitude  of  my  redeem’d,  260 

Shall  enter  Heav’n,  long  absent,  and  returne, 

Father,  to  see  thy  face,  wherein  no  cloud 
Of  anger  shall  remain,  but  peace  assur’d 
And  reconcilement :  wrauth  shall  be  no  more 
Thenceforth,  but  in  thy  presence  joy  entire.” 

His  words  here  ended ;  but  his  meek  aspect 
Silent  yet  spake,  and  breath’d  immortal  love 
To  mortal  men,  above  which  only  shon 
Filial  obedience  :  as  a  sacrifice 

Glad  to  be  offer’d,  he  attends  the  will  2?3 

Of  his  great  Father.  Admiration  seis’d 
All  Heav’n,  what  this  might  mean,  and  whither  tend, 
Wondring  ;  but  soon  th’  Almighty  thus  reply ’d  : 

“  0  thou  in  Heav’n  and  Earth  the  only  peace 
Found  out  for  mankind  under  wrauth,  O  thou 
My  sole  complacence  !  well  thou  know’st  how  dear 
To  me  are  all  my  works ;  nor  man  the  least, 

Though  last  created,  that  for  him  I  spare 
Thee  from  my  bosom  and  right  hand,  to  save, 

By  losing  thee  a  while,  the  whole  race  lost !  28 1 

Thou  therefore,  whom  thou  only  canst  redeem, 

Thir  nature  also  to  thy  nature  joyn  ; 

And  be  thyself  Man  among  men  on  Earth, 
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Made  flesh,  when  time  shall  be,  of  virgin  seed, 

By  wondrous  birth  ;  be  thou  in  Adam’s  room 
The  head  of  all  mankind,  though  Adam’s  son. 

As  in  him  perish  all  men,  so  in  thee, 

As  from  a  second  root,  shall  be  restor’d 
As  many  as  are  restor’d ;  without  thee,  none. 

His  crime  makes  guiltie  all  his  sons  ;  thy  merit,  29t 
Imputed,  shall  absolve  them  who  renounce 
Thir  own  both  righteous  and  unrighteous  deeds, 

And  live  in  thee  transplanted,  and  from  thee 
.Receive  new  life.  So  man,  as  is  most  just, 

Shall  satisfie  for  man,  be  judg’d  and  die, 

And  dying  rise,  and  rising  with  him  raise 
His  brethren,  ransom’d  with  his  own  dear  life. 

So  Heav’nly  love  shall  outdoo  Hellish  hate, 

Giving  to  death,  and  dying  to  redeeme, 

So  dearly  to  redeem  what  Hellish  hate  so? 

So  easily  destroy’d,  and  still  destroyes 
In  those  who,  when  they  may,  accept  not  grace. 

Nor  shalt  thou,  by  descending  to  assume 
Man’s  nature,  lessen  or  degrade  thine  owne, 

Because  thou  hast,  though  thron’d  in  highest  bliss 
Equal  to  God,  and  equally  enjoying 
God-like  fruition,  quitted  all  to  save 
A  world  from  utter  loss,  and  hast  been  found 
By  merit  more  then  birthright  Son  of  God  — 

Found  worthiest  to  be  so  by  being  good,  aw 

Farr  more  then  great  or  high  ;  because  in  thee 
Love  hath  abounded  more  then  glory  abounds  ; 
Therefore  thy  humiliation  shall  exalt 
With  thee  thy  manhood  also  to  this  throne : 

Here  shalt  thou  sit  incarnate,  here  shalt  reign 
Both  God  and  Man,  Son  both  of  God  and  Man, 

299.  Giving  to  =  submitting  to. 
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Anointed  universal  King.  All  power 
I  give  thee ;  reign  for  ever,  and  assume 
Thy  merits ;  under  thee,  as  Head  supream, 

Thrones,  Princedoms,  Powers,  Dominions,  I  reduce :  328 
All  knees  to  thee  shall  bow  of  them  that  bide 
In  Heav’n,  or  Earth,  or  under  Earth  in  Hell. 

When  thou,  attended  gloriously  from  Heav’n, 

Shalt  in  the  sky  appeer,  and  from  thee  send 
The  summoning  Archangels  to  proclaime 
Thy  dread  tribunal,  forthwith  from  all  windes 
The  living,  and  forthwith  the  cited  dead 
Of  all  past  ages,  to  the  general  doom 
Shall  hasten :  such  a  peal  shall  rouse  thir  sleep. 

Then,  all  thy  Saints  assembled,  thou  shalt  judge  330 
Bad  men  and  Angels ;  they  arraign’d  shall  sink 
Beneath  thy  sentence ;  Hell,  her  numbers  full, 
Thenceforth  shall  be  for  ever  shut.  Meanwhile 
The  World  shall  burn,  and  from  her  ashes  spring 
New  Heav’n  and  Earth,  wherein  the  just  shall  dwell, 
And  after  all  thir  tribulations  long 
See  golden  days,  fruitful  of  golden  deeds, 

With  Joy  and  Love  triumphing,  and  fair  Truth. 

Then  thou  thy  regal  scepter  shalt  lay  by, 

For  regal  scepter  then  no  more  shall  need;  340 

God  shall  be  all  in  all.  But  all  ye  gods, 

Adore  him  who,  to  compass  all  this,  dies ; 

Adore  the  Son,  and  honour  him  as  mee.” 

No  sooner  had  th’  Almighty  ceast,  but  —  all 
The  multitude  of  Angels,  with  a  shout 
Loud  as  from  numbers  without  number,  sweet 
As  from  blest  voices,  uttering  joy  —  Heav’n  rung 
With  jubilee,  and  loud  hosannas  filled 
Th’  eternal  regions.  Lowly  reverent 

320.  See  note  to  line  737,  Book  I. 
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Towards  either  throne  they  bow,  and  to  the  ground  35f 
With  solemn  adoration  down  they  cast 
Thir  crowns  inwove  with  amarant  and  gold : 

Immortal  amarant,  a  flour  which  once 
In  Paradise,  fast  by  the  Tree  of  Life, 

Began  to  bloom,  but  soon  for  Man’s  offence 
To  Heav’n  remov’d,  where  first  it  grew,  there  grows 
And  flours  aloft,  shading  the  Fount  of  Life, 

And  where  the  River  of  Bliss  through  midst  of 
Heaven 

Rowls  o’ re  Elysian  flours  her  amber  stream. 

With  these  that  never  fade  the  Spirits  elect  36® 

Bind  thir  resplendent  locks  inwreath’d  with  beams. 
Now  in  loose  garlands  thick  thrown  off,  the  bright 
Pavement,  that  like  a  sea  of  jasper  shon, 

Impurpled  with  celestial  roses  smil’d. 

Then,  crown’d  again,  thir  golden  harps  they  took, 
Harps  ever  tun’d,  that  glittering  by  thir  side 
Like  quivers  hung ;  and  with  praeamble  sweet 
Of  charming  symphonie  they  introduce 
Thir  sacred  song,  and  waken  raptures  high : 

No  voice  exempt,  no  voice  but  well  could  joine  37C 
Melodious  part ;  such  concord  is  in  Heaven. 

Thee,  Father,  first  they  sung,  Omnipotent, 
Immutable,  Immortal,  Infinite, 

Eternal  King ;  thee,  Author  of  all  being, 

Fountain  of  light,  thyself  invisible 

Amidst  the  glorious  brightness  where  thou  sitt’st 

356-359.  Keightley  suggests  that  Milton  had  here  in  mind 
the  Rabbinical  doctrine  that  after  the  Fall  the  Garden  of  Eden 
was  transferred  bodily  to  Heaven.  The  “  River  of  Bliss  ”  if 
undoubtedly  taken  from  Revelation. 

364.  Milton  frequently  used  the  word  “  impurpled  ”  in  a  gem 
eral  sense,  without  reference  to  specific  colo**. 

371-  Fart  is  used  in  the  technical  sense,  as  in  “  part  song.” 
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Thron’d  inaccessible,  but  when  thou  shad’st 
The  full  blaze  of  thy  beams,  and  through  a  cloud 
Drawn  round  about  thee  like  a  radiant  shrine 
Dark  with  excessive  bright  thy  skirts  appeer, 

Yet  dazle  Heav’n,  that  brightest  Seraphim 
Approach  not,  but  with  both  wings  veil  thir  eyes* 
Thee  next  they  sang,  of  all  creation  first, 

Begotten  Son,  Divine  Similitude, 

In  whose  conspicuous  count’nance,  without  cloud 
Made  visible,  th’  Almighty  Father  shines, 

Whom  else  no  creature  can  behold  :  on  thee 
Impresst  th’  effulgence  of  his  glorie  abides ; 
Transfus’d  on  thee  his  ample  Spirit  rests. 

Hee  Heav’n  of  Heav’ns,  and  all  the  Powers  therein,  3M 
By  thee  created ;  and  by  thee  threw  down 
The  aspiring  Dominations.  Thou  that  day 
Thy  Father’s  dreadful  thunder  didst  not  spare, 

Nor  stop  thy  flaming  chariot-wheels,  that  shook 
Heav’n’s  everlasting  frame,  while  o’re  the  necks 
Thou  drov’st  of  warring  Angels  disarray’d, 

Back  from  pursuit,  thy  Powers  with  loud  acclaime 
Thee  only  extoll’d,  Son  of  thy  Father’s  might, 

To  execute  fierce  vengeance  on  his  foes ; 

Not  so  on  Man  ;  him,  through  their  malice  fallen, 
Father  of  mereie  and  grace,  thou  didst  not  doome 
So  strictly,  but  much  more  to  pitie  encline. 

No  sooner  did  thy  clear  and  onely  Son 
Perceive  thee  purpos’d  not  to  doom  frail  Man 
So  strictly,  but  much  more  to  pitie  enclin’d, 

He,  to  appease  thy  wrauth,  and  end  the  strife 
Of  mereie  and  justice  in  thy  face  discern’d, 

Regardless  of  the  bliss  wherein  he  sat 
Second  to  thee,  offer’d  himself  to  die 

389.  Transfus’d,  in  the  sense  of  “  diffused,”  poured  out. 
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EW  Man’s  offence.  O  unexampled  love !  at 

Lord  nowhere  to  be  found  less  then  divine! 

Hail,  Son  of  God,  Saviour  of  men !  Thy  name 
Shall  be  the  copious  matter  of  my  song 
Henceforth,  and  never  shall  my  harp  thy  praise 
Forget,  nor  from  thy  heather’s  praise  disjoine ! 

Thus  they  in  Heav’n,  above  the  starry  sphear, 

Thir  happie  hours  in  joy  and  hymning  spent. 
Meanwhile,  upon  the  firm  opacous  globe 
Of  this  round  World,  whose  first  convex  divides 
The  luminous  inferior  orbs,  enclos’d  4at 

From  Chaos  and  th’  inroad  of  Darkness  old, 

Satan  alighted  walks.  A  globe  farr  off 
It  seem’d ;  now  seems  a  boundless  continent, 

Dark,  waste,  and  wild,  under  the  frown  of  Night 
Starless  expos’d,  and  ever-threatening  storms 
Of  Chaos  blust’ring  round,  inclement  skie : 

Save  on  that  side  which  from  the  wall  of  Heav’n, 
Though  distant  farr,  som  small  reflection  games 
Of  glimmering  air  less  vext  with  tempest  loud  : 

Here  walk’d  the  Fiend  at  large  in  spacious  field.  430 
As  when  a  vultur  on  Imaus  bred, 

416.  Heaven  is  not  only  above  the  starry  sphere  (the  eighth 
sphere,  or  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars),  hut  also  above  the  Crystal¬ 
line  sphere  and  the  Primum  Mobile.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
the  earthly  singer,  however,  it  is  natural  to  think  of  the  sphere 
of  the  stars  as  the  limit  of  the  universe. 

418-421.  The  opaque  “convex”  of  the  Primum  Mobile  shuts 
in  the  nine  luminous  orbs  or  spheres  that  encircle  the  earth,  pro¬ 
tecting  them  from  the  violent  tempests,  and  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold,  of  Chaos. 

431-439.  The  geography  of  this  passage  has  caused  much  dis¬ 
pute  among  commentators.  Imaus  has  been  usually  taken  to 
mean  the  Himalayas,  and  in  this  case  the  bird  in  flying  toward 
the  sources  of  the  Ganges  would  not  pass  over  Sericana,  which 
was  presumably  supposed  to  occupy  the  northwest  corner  of  ifae 
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Whose  snowie  ridge  the  roving  Tartar  bounds, 
Dislodging  from  a  region  scarce  of  prey, 

To  gorge  the  flesh  of  lambs  or  yeanling  kids 
On  hills  where  flocks  are  fed,  flies  toward  the  springs 
Of  Ganges  or  Hydaspes,  Indian  streams ; 

But  in  his  way  lights  on  the  barren  plaines 

Of  Sericana,  where  Chineses  drive 

With  sails  and  wind  thir  canie  waggons  light : 

So,  on  this  windie  sea  of  land,  the  Fiend  448 

W alk’d  up  and  down  alone,  bent  on  his  prey ; 

Alone,  for  other  creature  in  this  place, 

Living  or  lifeless,  to  be  found  was  none  — 

None  yet ;  but  store  hereafter  from  the  Earth 

Chinese  Empire.  The  difficulty  has  been  recently  solved  by  Mr. 
Verity,  who  finds  in  the  English  edition  of  Mercator’s  Atlas,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  doubt¬ 
less  well  known  to  Milton,  a  range  of  mountains  marked  Imaus 
Mons,  running  north  and  south  from  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
modern  Afghanistan  to  the  Frozen  Ocean.  “  The  northern  part 
of  Imaus  Mons,”  says  Mr.  Verity,  “does  ‘ bound ’  the  Tartar, 
separating  his  country  from  Russia  ;  and  a  vulture  starting  from 
this  northern  part  and  flying  southward  to  the  Ganges  xoould 
pass  over  the  northwest  plains  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  Judged, 
therefore,  from  the  seventeenth  century  standpoint  the  passage 
is  quite  correct.  Of  course,  very  little  was  then  known  about 
Central  Asia.  Mercator  frankly  calls  it  ‘that  vast  and  unknown 

•  y  yy 
region. 

438,  439.  Todd  quotes  from  Staunton’s  Embassy  to  China , 
published  in  1797,  “  Those  cany  wagons  are  small  carts,  or  double 
barrows,  of  bamboo,  with  one  large  wheel  between  them.  When 
there  is  no  wind  ...  it  is  drawn  by  a  man,  who  is  regularly 
harnessed  to  it,  while  another  keeps  it  steady  from  behind.  .  .  . 
The  sail,  when  the  wind  is  favorable,  saves  the  labor  of  the 
former  of  these  two  men.” 

444-497.  This  long  and  fantastic  passage  was  probably  intro* 
duced  for  the  sake  of  the  opportunity  it  affords  of  attacking  and 
ridiculing  Catholic  institutions.  The  idea  of  a  Limbo  of  this  sort 
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Up  hither  like  aereal  vapours  flew 

Of  all  things  transitorie  and  vain,  when  sin 

With  vanity  had  fill’d  the  works  of  men  : 

Both  all  things  vain,  and  all  who  in  vain  things 
JBuilt  thir  fond  hopes  of  glorie  or  lasting  fame, 

Or  happiness  in  this  or  th’  other  life.  i«o 

All  who  have  thir  reward  on  earth,  the  fruits 
Of  painful  superstition  and  blind  zeal, 

Naught  seeking  but  the  praise  of  men,  here  find 
Fit  retribution,  emptie  as  thir  deeds  ; 

All  th’  unaccomplisht  works  of  Nature’s  hand, 
Abortive,  monstrous,  or  unkindly  mixt, 

Dissolv’d  on  Earth,  fleet  hither,  and  in  vain, 

Till  final  dissolution,  wander  here  ; 

Not  in  the  neighbouring  moon,  as  some  have  dream’d : 
Those  argent  fields  more  likely  habitants,  460 

Translated  saints,  or  middle  Spirits,  hold, 

Betwixt  th’  angelical  and  human  kinde. 

Hither,  of  ill-joyned  sons  and  daughters  born, 

First  from  the  ancient  world  those  giants  came, 

With  many  a  vain  exploit,  though  then  renown’d ; 
The  builders  next  of  Babel  on  the  plain 
Of  Sennaar,  and  still  with  vain  designe 

is  frequent  in  the  patristic  writings.  The  Limbus  Patrum  was 
an  outer  circle  or  vestibule  of  Hell,  where  the  Spirits  of  the 
just  who  died  before  the  new  dispensation  awaited  liberation  by 
Christ.  An  inner  circle  of  a  similar  sort  contained  the  souls  of 
infants  who  died  without  baptism.  Dante  assigns  to  this  outer 
region  of  Hell  the  souls  of  the  indifferent.  In  the  Orlando 
Furioso  the  moon  is  made  the  rendezvous,  after  death,  of  the 
foolish  and  the  miscreate  “  things  that  on  earth  were  lost  or  were 
abused,”  and  it  is  this  passage  of  Ariosto’s  that  Milton  seems  to 
have  in  mind  in  line  459. 

463.  Hither,  i.  e.,  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  Primum  Mobile. 

467.  Sennaar,  usually  written  Shinar.  Milton  always  avoids 
the  sound  sh  in  proper  Barnes  ;  cf.  Siloa  for  Shiloah ,  Beersaba  for 
Beer sheba. 
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New  Babels,  bad  they  wherewithal!.,  would  build; 
Others  came  single  :  he  who,  to  be  deem’d 
A  god,  leap’d  fondly  into  ALtna  flames,  «i 

Empedocles ;  and  hee  who,  to  enjoy 
Plato’s  Elysium,  leap’d  into  the  sea, 

Cleombrotus ;  and  many  more,  too  long, 

Embryos  and  idiots,  eremits  and  friers, 

White,  black,  and  grey,  with  all  thir  trumperie. 

Here  pilgrims  roam,  that  stray’d  so  farr  to  seek 
In  Golgotha  him  dead  who  lives  in  Heaven ; 

And  they  who,  to  be  sure  of  Paradise, 

Dying  put  on  the  weeds  of  Dominic, 

Ol*  in  Franciscan  think  to  pass  disguis’d.  4s« 

They  pass  the  planets  seven,  and  pass  the  fixt, 

And  that  crystalline  sphear  whose  ballance  weighs 
The  trepidation  talkt,  and  that  first  mov’d ; 

And  now  Saint  Peter  at  Heav’n's  wicket  seems 

471-473.  Cleombrotus,  a  philosopher  of  Ambracia  in  Epirus, 
who  was  induced  by  reading  Plato’s  description  of  Elysium  to 
drown  himself,  in  order  to  achieve  a  happier  existence. 

475.  Milton  mentions  three  of  the  four  great  monastic  orders, 
the  Carmelites,  the  Franciscans,  and  the  Dominicans,  named  in 
England  respectively  White,  Gray,  and  Black  Friars,  from  the 
colors  of  their  dress.  The  Augustinian  or  Austin  Friars  he  does 
not  mention. 

481-483.  In  ascending  from  the  earth,  the  spirits  would  pass 
in  order  through  the  spheres  of  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Sun,  Mars, 
Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  the  Moon,  all  which  Milton  groups  together 
as  “  the  planets  seven,”  then  through  the  sphere  of  the  Fixed 
Stars  (understand  “  stars  ”  after  “fixt  ”),  then  through  the  Crys¬ 
talline  sphere,  the  swaying  back  and  forth  or  uncertain  motioD 
(balance)  of  which  was  supposed  to  cause  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes,  technically  known  as  “  trepidation,”  and  lastly  through 
the  Primum  Mobile  (first  moved)  to  the  Fool’s  Paradise  on  the 
outside  of  the  universe. 

484,  485.  An  interesting  passage  in  Lycidas ,  109-131,  shows 
Milton’s  conception  of  St.  Peter’s  office. 
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To  wait  them  with  his  keys,  and  now  at  foot 
Of  Heav’n’s  ascent  they  lift  thir  feet,  when,  loe  I 
A  violent  cross  wind  from  either  coast 
Blows  them  transverse,  ten  thousand  leagues  awry. 
Into  the  devious  air.  Then  might  ye  see 
Cowles,  hoods,  and  habits,  with  thir  wearers  tost  w 
And  fluttered  into  raggs  ;  then  reliques,  beads, 
Indulgences,  dispenses,  pardons,  bulls, 

The  sport  of  winds :  all  these,  upwhirl’d  aloft, 

Fly  o’re  the  backside  of  the  World  farr  off 
Into  a  limbo  large  and  broad,  since  call’d 
The  Paradise  of  Fools ;  to  few  unknown 
Long  after,  now  unpeopled  and  untrod. 

All  this  dark  globe  the  Fiend  found  as  he  pass’d ; 
And  long  he  wander’d,  till  at  last  a  gleame 
Of  dawning  light  turn’d  thitherward  in  haste  w* 

His  travell’d  steps.  Farr  distant  he  descries, 
Ascending  by  degrees  magnificent 
Up  to  the  wall  of  Heav’n,  a  structure  high ; 

At  top  whereof,  but  farr  more  rich,  appeer’d 
The  work  as  of  a  kingly  palace-gate, 

With  frontispice  of  diamond  and  gold 
Imbellisht ;  thick  with  sparkling  orient  gemmes 
The  portal  shon,  inimitable  on  Earth 
By  model,  or  by  shading  pencil  drawn. 

The  stairs  were  such  as  whereon  Jacob  saw  sit 

Angels  ascending  and  descending,  bands 
Of  guardians  bright,  when  he  from  Esau  fled 
To  Padan-Aram,  in  the  field  of  Luz 
Dreaming  by  night  under  the  open  skie, 

&nd  waking  cried,  “  This  is  the  gate  of  Heav’n.’1 

502.  Degrees  =  steps. 

510.  For  the  Biblical  reference  see  Gen.  xxviii.  11-1  rft 
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Each  stair  mysteriously  was  meant,  nor  stood 

There  alwayes,  but  drawn  up  to  Heaven  somtimes 

Viewless  ;  and  underneath  a  bright  sea  flow’d 

Of  jasper,  or  of  liquid  pearle,  whereon 

Who  after  came  from  Earth  sayling  arrived  538 

Wafted  by  Angels,  or  flew  o’re  the  lake, 

Rapt  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  fiery  steeds. 

The  stairs  were  then  let  down,  whether  to  dare 
The  Fiend  by  easie  ascent,  or  aggravate 
His  sad  exclusion  from  the  dores  of  bliss  ; 

Direct  against  which  opened  from  beneath, 

Just  o’re  the  blissful  seat  of  Paradise 
A  passage  down  to  th’  Earth,  a  passage  wide; 

Wider  by  farr  than  that  of  after-times 

Over  Mount  Sion,  and,  though  that  were  large,  sat 

Over  the  Promis’d  Land  to  God  so  dear ; 

By  which,  to  visit  oft  those  happy  tribes, 

On  high  behests  his  Angels  to  and  fro 
Pass’d  frequent,  and  his  eye  with  choice  regard, 

From  Paneas,  the  fount  of  Jordan’s  flood, 

To  Beersaba,  where  the  Holy  Land 
Borders  on  Egypt  and  the  Arabian  shoare. 

So  wide  the  op’ning  seem’d,  where  bounds  were  set 
To  darkness,  such  as  bound  the  ocean  wave. 

Satan  from  hence,  now  on  the  lower  stair,  540 

That  scal’d  by  steps  of  gold  to  Heaven-gate, 

516.  Each  stair  “  was  meant  mysteriously,”  that  is,  each  had 
a  mystic  symbolical  significance.  Milton  may  have  had  in  mind 
here  the  three  symbolic  steps  which  Dante  sees  before  the  gate¬ 
way  of  Purgatory. 

518-522.  The  stairs  extended  down  through  the  opening  in 
the  outer  or  tenth  sphere  to  the  ninth  or  crystalline  sphere, 
which  was  conceived  of  as  a  sea  of  limpid  waters,  corresponding 
to  “  the  waters  that  be  above  the  Heavens,”  of  Scripture.  Spirits 
rising  from  the  earth  would  of  course  have  to  pass  this  sphere, 
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Looks  down  with  wonder  at  the  sudden  view 
Of  all  this  World  at  once.  As  when  a  scout, 

Through  dark  and  desart  wayes  with  peril  gone 
All  night,  at  last  by  break  of  chearful  dawne 
Obtains  the  brow  of  some  high-climbing  hill, 

Which  to  his  eye  discovers  unaware 

The  goodly  prospect  of  some  forein  land 

First  seen,  or  some  renown’d  metropolis 

W  ith  glistering  spires  and  pinnacles  adorn’d,  55c 

Which  now  the  rising  sun  guilds  with  his  beams : 

Such  wonder  seis’d,  though  after  Heaven  seen, 

The  Spirit  maligne,  but  much  more  envy  seis’d, 

At  sight  of  all  this  World  beheld  so  faire. 

Round  he  surveys  (and  well  might  where  he  stood, 

So  high  above  the  circling  canopie 
Of  Night’s  extended  shade)  from  eastern  point 
Of  Libra  to  the  fleecie  starr  that  bears 
Andromeda  farr  off  Atlantic  seas 

Beyond  the  horizon  ;  then  from  pole  to  pole  see 

He  views  in  bredth ;  and,  without  longer  pause, 

Down  right  into  the  World’s  first  region  throws 
His  flight  precipitant,  and  windes  with  ease 
Through  the  pure  marble  air  his  oblique  way 

557-561.  He  views  the  universe  first  from  west  to  east  of  the 
Zodiac,  then  from  north  to  south.  The  “  fleecy  star,”  Aries,  the 
Ram,  is  said  to  “hear  Andromeda”  because  Andromeda  lies 
above  it  in  the  Heavens. 

562.  The  World’s  first  region.  The  reference  is  to  the 
upper  of  the  three  layers  or  strata  into  which  medieval  physi¬ 
cists  believed  the  air  to  be  divided.  See  note  to  line  516,  Book  I. 
Satan  really  descends  through  the  Primum  Mobile  and  the  Crys¬ 
talline  sphere  to  the  sphere  of  the  Fixed  Stars,  as  is  shown  by 
the  lines  which  follow.  In  traversing  this  sphere  lie  must  “  wind 
his  oblique  way”  in  order  to  avoid  the  “innumerable  stars” 
with  which  it  is  studded. 
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Amongst  innumerable  stars,  that  shon 

Stars  distant,  but  nigh-hand  seem’d  other  worlds. 

Or  other  worlds  they  seem’d,  or  happy  iles, 

Like  those  Hesperian  Gardens  fam’d  of  old, 
Fortunate  fields,  and  groves,  and  flourie  vales, 

Thrice  happy  iles  ;  but  who  dwelt  happy  there  57c 
He  stay’d  not  to  inquire.  Above  them  all 
The  golden  sun,  in  splendor  likest  Heaven, 

Allur’d  his  eye.  Thither  his  course  he  bends, 
Through  the  calm  firmament  (but  up  or  downe, 

By  center  or  eccentric,  hard  to  tell, 

Or  longitude)  where  the  great  luminarie, 

Alooff  the  vulgar  constellations  thick, 

That  from  his  lordly  eye  keep  distance  due, 

Dispenses  light  from  farr.  They,  as  they  move 
Thir  starry  dance  in  numbers  that  compute  58a 

Days,  months,  and  years,  towards  his  all-chearing  lamp 
Turn  swift  thir  various  motions,  or  are  turn’d 
By  his  magnetic  beam,  that  gently  warms 
The  Uni  vers  and  to  each  inward  part 
With  gentle  penetration,  though  unseen, 

Shoots  invisible  vertue  even  to  the  deep ; 

So  wondrously  was  set  his  station  bright. 

574-576  This  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  passages  where 
Milton  expresses  tentatively  his  growing  belief  in  the  new  sys* 
tem  of  astronomy  propounded  by  Copernicus.  He  says  it  is  hard 
to  tell  whether  in  going  toward  the  Sun  Satan  is  going  “  by  cen¬ 
tre  ”  (t.  e.,  toward  the  centre  of  the  universe)  or  “  eccentric ,s 
(i  e .,  away  from  the  centre),  and  this  has  been  interpreted  as  a 
tatement  of  doubt  on  Milton’s  part  as  to  whether  the  sun  is  or 
is  not  the  centre  of  the  universe.  It  seems  more  probable  that 
he  still  thinks  of  the  earth  as  the  centre,  and  uses  the  phrase 
“  by  centre  or  eccentric  ”  still  further  to  emphasize  the  devious¬ 
ness  of  Satan’s  course  implied  in  “  up  or  down  ”  and  “  oblique 
way.” 
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There  lands  the  Fiend,  a  spot  like  which  perhaps 
Astronomer  in  the  sun’s  lucent  orbe 
Through  his  glaz’d  optic  tube  yet  never  saw.  59* 

The  place  he  found  beyond  expression  bright, 
Compar’d  with  aught  on  Earth,  metal  or  stone ; 

Not  all  parts  like,  but  all  alike  inform’d 
With  radiant  light,  as  glowing  iron  with  fire : 

If  mettal,  part  seem’d  gold,  part  silver  cleer  ; 

If  stone,  carbuncle  most  or  chrysolite, 

Rubie  or  topaz,  to  the  twelve  that  shon 
In  Aaron’s  brest-plate,  and  a  stone  besides, 

Imagin’d  rather  oft  then  elsewhere  seen  — 

That  stone,  or  like  to  that,  which  here  below  60« 

Philosophers  in  vain  so  long  have  sought ; 

In  vain,  though  by  thir  powerful  art  they  binde 
Volatil  Hermes,  and  call  up  unbound 
In  various  shapes  old  Proteus  from  the  sea, 

Drain’d  through  a  limbec  to  his  native  forme. 

What  wonder  then  if  fields  and  regions  here 
Breathe  forth  elixir  pure,  and  rivers  run 

589,  590.  Galileo  had  just  invented  the  telescope  and  by  its 
aid  discovered  the  sun-spots. 

597,  598.  See  Exodus  xxviii. 

602-605.  Binde  volatil  Hermes,  i.  e.,  solidify  and  fix  mer¬ 
cury  (Latin,  Mercurius  =  Greek,  Hermes).  Proteus,  according 
to  the  legend,  when  seized  by  Menelaus,  transformed  himself 
into  various  shapes  to  escape  giving  prophecy,  but  at  last  was 
compelled  to  return  to  his  native  form.  Milton  likens  the 
changes  which  a  chemical  substance  undergoes  in  the  alembic 
(limbec)  of  the  natural  philosopher  to  these  supernatural  trans¬ 
formations. 

606-608.  What  wonder  if  here  (in  the  sun)  fields  breathe 
forth  that  “  elixir  vitse  ”  which  philosophers  have  sought  to  find 
in  order  to  prolong  human  life?  The  “elixir  vitte”  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  exist  in  the  form  of  “  potable  gold,”  to  which  line  608 
contains  a  reference. 
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Potable  gold,  when,  with  one  vertuous  touch, 

Th’  arch-chemic  sun,  so  farr  from  us  remote, 
Produces,  with  terrestrial  humour  mixt,  6io 

Here  in  the  dark  so  many  precious  things 
Of  colour  glorious  and  effect  so  rare  ? 

Here  matter  new  to  gaze  the  Devil  met 
Undazzled.  Farr  and  wide  his  eye  commands  5 
For  sight  no  obstacle  found  here,  nor  shade, 

But  all  sunshine,  as  when  his  beams  at  noon 
Culminate  from  th’  sequator,  as  they  now 
Shot  upward  still  direct,  whence  no  way  round 
Shadow  from  body  opaque  can  fall ;  and  the  aire, 
Nowhere  so  cleer,  sharpen’d  his  visual  ray  62« 

To  objects  distant  farr,  whereby  he  soon 
Saw  within  kenn  a  glorious  Angel  stand, 

The  same  whom  John  saw  also  in  the  sun. 

His  back  was  turn’d,  but  not  his  brightness  hid ; 

Of  beaming  sunnie  raies  a  golden  tiar 
Circled  his  head,  nor  less  his  locks  behind 
Illustrious  on  his  shoulders  fledge  with  wings 
Lay  waving  round ;  on  som  great  charge  imploy’d 
He  seem’d,  or  fixt  in  cogitation  deep. 

Glad  was  the  spirit  impure,  as  now  in  hope  63f 
To  find  who  might  direct  his  wandring  flight 
To  Paradise,  the  happie  seat  of  Mann, 

His  journey’s  end,  and  our  beginning  woe. 

But  first  he  casts  to  change  his  proper  shape, 

Which  else  might  work  him  danger  or  delay : 

And  now  a  stripling  Cherube  he  appeers, 

Not  of  the  prime,  yet  such  as  in  his  face 

610.  With  terrestrial  humor  mixt,  i.  e.,  although  weakened 
by  admixture  with  the  moisture  of  earth. 

620.  His  visual  ray  =  his  eye-sight. 

623.  Revelation,  xix.  17. 
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Youtli  smil’d  celestial,  and  to  every  limb 
Suitable  grace  diffus’d  ;  so  well  he  feign’d. 

Under  a  coronet  his  flowing  haire 

In  curls  on  either  cheek  play’d ;  wings  he  wore 

Of  many  a  colour’d  plume  sprinkled  with  gold, 

His  habit  fit  for  speed  succinct ;  and  held 
Before  his  decent  steps  a  silver  wand. 

He  drew  not  nigh  unheard ;  the  Angel  bright, 

Ere  he  drew  nigh,  his  radiant  visage  turn’d, 
Admonisht  by  his  ear,  and  strait  was  known 
Th’  Archangel  Uriel;  one  of  the  seav’n 
Who  in  God’s  presence,  neerest  to  his  throne, 

Stand  ready  at  command,  and  are  his  eyes  651 

That  run  through  all  the  Heav’ns,  or  down  to  th1' 
Earth, 

Bear  his  swift  errands  over  moist  and  dry, 

O’re  sea  and  land.  Him  Satan  thus  accostes : 

“  Uriel !  for  thou  of  those  seav’n  Spirits  that  stand 
In  sight  of  God’s  high  throne,  gloriously  bright, 

The  first  art  wont  his  great  authentic  will 
Interpreter  through  highest  Heav’n  to  bring, 

Where  all  his  Sons  thy  embassie  attend ; 

And  here  art  likeliest  by  supream  decree 

Like  honour  to  obtain,  and  as  his  eye  660 

To  visit  oft  this  new  creation  round ; 

Unspeakable  desire  to  see  and  know 

All  these  his  wondrous  works,  but  chiefly  Man, 

His  chief  delight  and  favour,  him  for  whom 
All  these  his  works  so  wondrous  he  ordained. 

Hath  brought  me  from  the  quires  of  Cherubim 
Alone  thus  wandring.  Brightest  Seraph,  tell 
In  which  of  all  these  shining  orbes  hath  Man 

643.  For  speed  succinct,  i.  e.f  girt  up,  so  as  to  leave  the 
limbs  free. 
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His  fixed  seat ;  or  fixed  seat  hath  none, 

But  all  these  shining  orbes  his  choice  to  dwell ;  eia 
That  I  may  find  him,  and  with  secret  gaze 
Or  open  admiration  him  behold 
On  whom  the  great  Creatour  hath  bestow’d 
Worlds,  and  on  whom  hath  all  these  graces  powr’d; 
That  both  in  him  and  all  things,  as  is  meet, 

The  Universal  Maker  we  may  praise  ; 

Who  justly  hath  driv’n  out  his  rebell  foes 
To  deepest  Hell,  and,  to  repair  that  loss, 

Created  this  new  happie  race  of  Men 

To  serve  him  better :  wise  are  all  his  wayes !  ”  68# 

So  spake  the  false  dissembler  unperceiv’d ; 

For  neither  man  nor  Angel  can  discern 
Hypocrisie,  the  onely  evil  that  walks 
Invisible,  except  to  God  alone, 

By  his  permissive  will,  through  Heav’n  and  Earth ; 
And  oft,  though  Wisdom  wake,  Suspicion  sleeps 
At  Wisdom’s  gate,  and  to  Simplicitie 
Resigns  her  charge,  while  Goodness  thinks  no  ill, 
Where  no  ill  seems :  which  now  for  once  beguil’d 
Uriel,  though  regent  of  the  sun,  and  held  68« 

The  sharpest-sighted  Spirit  of  all  in  Heav’n ; 

Who  to  the  fraudulent  impostor  foule, 

In  his  uprightness,  answer  thus  return’d : 

“Fair  Angel,  thy  desire,  which  tends  to  know 
The  works  of  God,  thereby  to  glorifie 
The  great  Work-maister,  leads  to  no  excess 
That  reaches  blame,  but  rather  merits  praise 
The  more  it  seems  excess,  that  led  thee  hither 
From  tliy  empyreal  mansion  thus  alone, 

To  witness  with  tlrine  eyes  what  some  perhaps,  to I 

Contented  with  report,  hear  onely  in  Heav’n; 

For  wonderful  indeed  are  all  his  works, 
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Pleasant  to  know,  and  worthiest  to  be  all 
Had  in  remembrance  alvvayes  with  delight ! 

But  what  created  mind  can  comprehend 

Thir  number,  or  the  wisdom  infinite 

That  brought  them  forth,  but  hid  their  causes  deep  ? 

I  saw  when  at  his  word  the  formless  mass, 

This  World’s  material  mould,  came  to  a  heap  : 
Confusion,  heard  his  voice,  and  wilde  uproar  7ir 

Stood  rul’d,  stood  vast  infinitude  confin’d ; 

Till  at  his  second  bidding  Darkness  fled, 

Light  shon,  and  order  from  disorder  sprung. 

Swift  to  thir  several  quarters  hasted  then 
The  cumbrous  elements  —  earth,  flood,  air,  fire ; 

And  this  ethereal  quintessence  of  Heav’n 
Flew  upward,  spirited  with  various  forms, 

That  rowl’d  orbicular,  and  turn’d  to  starrs 
Numberless,  as  thou  seest,  and  how  they  move ; 

Each  had  his  place  appointed,  each  his  course ;  m 
The  rest  in  circuit  walles  this  Universe. 

Look  downward  on  that  globe,  whose  hither  side 
With  light  from  hence,  though  but  reflected,  shines: 
That  place  is  Earth,  the  seat  of  Man  ;  that  light 
His  day,  which  else,  as  th’  other  hemisphere, 

716.  This  ethereal  quintessence.  Besides  the  four  ele¬ 
ments  known  directly  to  the  senses,  earth,  water,  air,  and  fire, 
Aristotle  speaks  of  a  fifth  element,  ether,  which  fills  the  celestial 
spaces  and  of  which  the  stars  and  the  spheres  are  made.  Milton 
says  that  at  the  creation  this  element  flew  upward,  spirited  or 
animated  with  something  that  we  can  conceive  of  as  whirlpools 
of  denser  material,  which  finally  turned  to  stars.  The  theory 
has  striking  elements  in  common  with  the  Nebular  Hypothesis 
of  modern  cosmology. 

721.  The  rest  of  the  ether  which  remained  after  the  stars 
were  made  went  to  form  the  outer  sphere  of  the  universe,  th© 
Primum  Mobile. 
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Night  would  invade  ;  but  there  the  neighbouring  moon 
(So  call  that  opposite  fair  starr)  her  aide 
Timely  interposes,  and,  her  monthly  round 
Still  ending,  still  renewing,  through  mid  Heaven, 
With  borrow’d  light  her  countenance  triform  wq 

Hence  fills  and  empties,  to  enlighten  th’  Earth, 

And  in  her  pale  dominion  checks  the  night. 

That  spot  to  which  I  point  is  Paradise, 

Adam’s  abode :  those  loftie  shades  his  bowre. 

Thy  way  thou  canst  not  miss  ;  me  mine  requires.” 

Thus  said,  he  turn’d ;  and  Satan,  bowing  low, 

As  to  superior  Spirits  is  wont  in  Heav’n, 

Where  honour  due  and  reverence  none  neglects, 

Took  leave,  and  toward  the  coast  of  Earth  beneath, 
Down  from  th’  ecliptic,  sped  with  hop’d  success,  w 
Throws  his  steep  flight  in  many  an  aerie  wheel, 

Nor  staid  till  on  Niphates’  top  he  lights. 

730.  Her  countenance  triform.  The  moon  had  three 
mythic  embodiments,  Diana,  Luna,  and  Hecate,  corresponding 
to  her  three  phases,  crescent,  full,  and  waning.  Hence  the 
epithet,  triformis,  which  Milton  borrows. 

742.  Niphates,  a  mountain  of  Armenia,  on  the  borders  of 
Assyria. 
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